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THE DEAD D 

A^LEttEKD OF SALlI 



L A 1 M. 

BY THOMAS INGOLDSBY, 

[WITH jlN ILLUSTRATION BY GEOE6B CROlkSaAHH.] ' 

Oh, Salisbury Plain is bleak atiH bare,—* 

At least 80 I Ve heard many people i^^clare,. 

For I fairfy confess I nfever there;-*r;'' t 
Not a shrub, nor a tree, 

Noe a bush can yop^set ^ 

No hedges, no ditches, no stiles,^', , 

Much less a house, or'*a cottage, for miles -* 

It's a very sad thing to be caught in the rain ' 

When night's coming on upon Salisbury Plain. 



Now, It'd have you to know 
That, a great while ago,— ‘ 

The best part of a century, may be; “ 

Across this same plain, so dull and.so.drei||| 

A couple of Travellers^ wayworn and wel ^^ ' 

• Were making'their way; ■ • 

Their profession, you M say. 

At a single glance, did not admit owa query; 

The pump-handled pig-tail, and whiilkers, worn then, 

With scarce an exception, by seafaring men. 

The jacket,—the loose trousers “botfs'd kip'* toSetherT—all^ 
Guiltless of braces, as those of Charlek W^thcrafl,— 

The pigeon-toed step, and the rolRckhig Aidfion, 

Bespoke them two genuine sons of the Ocean, 

And show’d in a moment their real characters, 

(The accent *3 so placed on this word by our Jack Tars.) 


The one in advance was sturdy i^d st«iig. 

With arms uncommonly bony and long, 

And his Guernsey shijt 
Was ail pitch and dirt, 

Which ^ilors don’t think inconveaien|p|r'^wrong.' 

He was very broad-breasted, v 
And very^eep-cbested; h- . 

His sinewy frame correspond with the rest did, 

Except as to height, for he could not be more 
At the most, you would say, than some fiv6 feet four, 

And if measured, perhaps had b^n found a thought lower. 
Dame Nature, in fact,—^whoiti some person or other, 

A Poet, has call’d a “ capricious step-mother,”— 

You saw, when beside him, 

Had somehow denied him 
In longitude what she had granted iu la^tude# 

A trifling defect 
You’d the sooner detect 

From his having contraefed a stoop in hjs attitude,. 
Square-built and broad-ihoulder’d, gooddmnSQufdd'ailid gay^ 
With his collar and as day. 

The latter—’twas n>j *d with smwl'pqx^ by the way,'^, 
VOL. XI. t 
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Had a sort of expressioigkood will to bespeak ; 
cHe’d. a smile in his ey^Pand a quid in his cheek I 
And, in short, m^ithstanding his failure in height,' 

He wis just sucR. man as you’d say, at first sight. 

You would much rather dine, or shake hands, with than fight. 

« 

The other* his friend and t^mpanion, was taller 
By five or six inches, at least, than the smaller; 

From his air and his mien * 

It was plain to be seen, 

That he was, oWiad been, 

A something between* 

The regular “ Jack ” and the “ Jolly^Iarine.” 

Fof, though he would give an occasional hitch, 

Sailor-like, to his “ slops,” there was something, the which. 
On the whole, savoured more of the pipe-day than pitch.— 
Such were now the two men who appeared on the hill, 

Harry Waters the tall one, the short “ Spaifking Bill.” 

To#^ ught in the rain, 

I rejdsat it again, * 

Is extremely unpleasant on Salisbury Plain; 

And when with a good soaking .shower there arc^lended 
Blue lightnings and tlt*jnder, the matter’s not mcnddtl; 

Such was the case 
In this wild dreary place. 

On the day that I'm speaking of now, when the brace 
Of trav’llers alluded to quickened their pace, 

Till a good steady walk became more like a race. 

To get quit of the tempest which held them in chace. 

Louder and louder * 

Than mortal gur^owder 

The heav’nly artill’ry kept crashing and roaring, 

The lightning kept flashing^ the rain too kept pouring, 

While they, helter-skelter, 

In vain sought for shelter • • 

From what I have heard term’d “ a regular pel ter 
But the deuce of a screen ^ 

Could be anywhere seen, 

Or an object except that on one of the rises. 

An old way-post show’d 
Where the Lavington road 
Branch’d off to the left from the one to Devizes ; 

And thither the footsteps of Waters seem’d tending. 

Though a doubt might exist of the course he was bending, 

To a landsman, at least, who, wherever he goes. 

Is content, for the most part, to follow his nose ; 

While Harry kept “ backing 
And filling ” and “ tacking,"— 

Two nautical terms which, I ’ll wager a guinea, are 
Meant to imply 
What you. Reader, and I ^ 

Would call going zig-^g, and not r^^'near. 
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But here, once for all, let me you ’ll excuse 
All niistakes I may make in th^ words sailors use 
'Mongst themselves, on a cruise. 

Or ashore with the Jews, " 

Or in making their court to their Polls and their Sues, 

Or addressing those slop-selling feftialcs afloa^—women 
Known in our navy as oddly-named boat-women. 

The fact is, I can’t say I’m vers’d in the school 
So ably conducted by Marryat and Poole; 

(See the last-mentioned gentleman’s “ Admiral’s Daughter,” 
The grand vade inecum 
For all who to sea come. 

And get the first time in their lives in blue water ;) 

Of course in the use of sea terms you ’ll not w'onder 
If now and then I should fall into some blunder. 

For which Captain Chamier or Mr. T. P. Cooke 
Would call me a “ Lubber ” and “ Son of a Sea-cook.” 

«/V tf 

To return to our muttons —This mode of progression 
At length upon Spanking Bill made some Impression. 

“ Hillo, nhjssmate, what cheer? 

How queer you do steer ! ” 

Cried Bill, whose short legs kept him still in the rear. 

“ 'Vhy, what’s in the wind, Bo?—what is it you fear? ” 

For he saw in a moment that something was frightening 
His shipmate much more than the thunder and lightning. 

—“ Fear? ” stammer’d out Waters, “ why, Him I — don’t you see 
What faces that Drummer-boy’s making at me ? 

How he dodges me so 
Wherever I go ?— 

What is i* he wants with me, Bill,—do you know ? " 

—“What, Drummer-boy, Harry?” cries Bill, in surprise, 

(With a brief exclamation, tliat ended in “eyes,”) 

“ What, Drummer-boy, Waters ?—the coast is all clear. 

We haven't got never no Drummer-boy here I ” 

’ —“Why, there I—don’t you see 
How he's following me ? 

Now this way, npw that way, and won’t let me be ? 

Keep nim off. Bill—look here— 

Don’t let him come near! 

Only sec how the blood-drops his features besmear! 

What, the dead come to life again!—Bless me I—Oh, dear I ’’ 

Bill remarked in reply, “ This is all very queer— 

What, a Drummer-boy—^bloody, too—eh 1—well, I never— 

I can’t see no Drummer-boy here whatsumdever I ” 

“ Not see him I—why, there;—look I—he’s close by the post— 
Hark!—hark I—how he drums at me now I—he’s a Ghost! ” 

“ A what ? ” return’d Bill,—at that moment a flash 

More than commonly awful preceded a crash 

Like what’s call’d in Kentucky “an Almighty Smash.”— 

And down Harry Waters went plump on his knees, ^ 

While the sound, wough prolong’d, died away by degrees; 
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In its last sinking echoes, however, were some 
Wlych, Bill could not help thinking, resembled a drumj 
“ Hollo 1 Waters I—I says,” 

^uoth he in amaze, 

“ Why, I never see’d nvMn in all my born days 
Half so queer” 

As tnis here. 

And I’m not very clear ^ 

> But that one of us two has good reason for fear— 

You to jaw about drummers, with nobody near us 1— 

I must say as how that 1 thinks it ’g mysterus.” * ' 

“ Oh, mercy 1 ” roared Waters, “ do keep him off. Bill, 
And, Andrew, forgive !—I ’ll confess all!—1 will! 

1 ’ll make a clean breast. 

And as for the rest, 

, You may <Jo with me just what the lawyers tWnk best; 
But haunt me igot thus!—let these visitings ce^e. 

And, your vengeance accomplish’d, Boy, leave me in peace 
Harry paused for a moment,—then, turning to Bill, 

Who stood with his mouth open, stead^^and still, 

Began spinning ” what nauticals term “ a tough yarn,” 
Viz.: his tale of what Bill call'd “ this precious comarn." 

* _ # # * 

It was in such an h8ur as this, 

On such a wild and wintery day. 

The forked lightning seem’d to hiss. 

As now, athwart our lonely way, 

When first these*dubious paths I tried— 

Yon livid form was by my side 1— 

“ Not livid then—the ruddy glow 

Of life, and youth, and health it bore I 
And bloodless was that g^ry brow, 

And cheerful was the smile it wore. 

And mildly then those eyes did shine— 

Those eyes which now are blasting mine ! 

“ They beam’d with confidence and love 
Upon my face,—and Andrew Brand 
Had sooner fear’d yon frighten’d dove^ 

Than harm from Gervase Matcham’s hand 1 
—I am no Harry Waters—men 

Did call me Gervase Matcham then. 

** And Matcham, though a humble name. 

Was stainless as the feathery flake 
From Heaven, whose virgin whiteness came 
Upon the newly-frozen lake ; 

Commander, comrade, all began 
To laud the Soldier,—;love the Man. 

“Nay, muse not, William,—I have said 
I was a Soldier—staunch and true 
As any he above whose head 
Old England’s lion banher flew ; 

• And, duty done, her claims apart, 

’Twas said I had a kindly heart. 
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“ And years roll'd on,—and with them came 
Promotion—Corporal— Sergeant—all 
In turn—I kept mine honest fame— 

Our Colonel’s self,—whom men did call 
The veriest Martinet—ev’n he, 

Though cold to most, was kind to me I— 

“ One morn—oh ! may that morning stand 
Accursed in'^he rplls of fate 
Till latest time I—there came command 
To‘carry forth a charge of weight 
To a detachment far away,-— 

It was their regimental pay I — 

And who so fit for such a task 
As trusty Matcham, true and tried, 

Who spurn’d the inebriating flask. 

With* honour for his constant guide ?— 

On Matcham fell their choice—and He,— 
Young Drum,”—should bear him company 1 

f 

“ And grateful was that sound to hear. 

For he was full of life and joy, 

' The mess-room pet^—to each one dear 
Was that kind, gay, light^iearted boy. 

The veriest churl in all our band 
Had aye a smile for Andrew Brand.— 

'*—Nay, glare not as I ntlme th^' name I 
TIuit threat’ning hand, that fearful brow 
Relax—avert that glance of flame! 

""^TJ.'ou seest I do thy bidding now. 

Vex’d Spirit, rest!—’twill soon be o’er,— 

Thy blood shall cry to Keav’n no more I 

^ Enough—we journey’d on—the walk 

Was long,—and dull and dark the day,— 
And still young Andrew's cheerful talk 
And merry laugh beguiled the way; 

Noon came—a sheltering bank was there,— 
We paus’d our frugal meal to share. 

“ Then ’twas, with cautious hand, t sought 
To prove my charge secure,—and drew 
The packet from my vest, and brought 
The glittering mischief forth to view. 

And Andrew cried,—No I ’twas not He ! 

It was The Tempter spoke to me 1 

“ But it was Andrew’s laughing voice 
That sounded in my tingling ear, 

* Now, Gervase Matcham, at thy choice,’ 

It seem’d to say, * are gawds and gear, 

And all that wealth can buy or bring. 

Ease, wassail, worship—every thing! 
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* No tediqus drill, no long parade, 

No bugle call at early dawn ; 

For guard-room bench, or barrack bed, 

Tire downy couch, the sheets of lawn; 

And I thy Page, thv steps to tend. 

Thy swo^ companion, servant, friend ! ’ 

He ceased—that is, I heard no more. 

Though other words pass’d idly By, 

And Andrew chatter’d as before, 

And laugh’d—I mark’d him not—not I. 

^ ’ Tts at thy citoice ! ’ that sounA alone 
Rang in mine ear—voice else was i&ne. 

“ I could not eat,—the untasted flask 

Mocked my parch'd lip,—I passed it by. 

* Whai ails thee, man ? ’ he seem’d to askt 

Ifeltt but could not meet his eye.— ^ 

‘ ” Tis at thy choice ! ’—it sounded yet,— 

A sound I never may forget. 

“ * Haste I haste I the day draws on,*'l cried, 

* And, Andrew, thou hast far to go ! ’— 

‘ Hast far to go /' the Fiend replied 

Within me,—’twas^^o^ Andrew—no ! 

’Twas Andrew’s voice no more—’twas He 
W hose then I was, and aye must be 1 

“ On, on we went;—the d''eary plain 
Was all around* us—we were Here ! 

Then came the storm,—the lightning, rain,— 
No earthly living thing was near. 

Save one wild Raven on the wing, 

—If that, indeed, were et^rthly thing I 

“ I heard its hoarse and screaming voice 
High hovering o’er my frenzied head, 

’Tts, Gervase Matcham., at thy choice / 

JSut he—the Boy /’ methought it said. 

—Nay, Andrew, check that vengeful frown, 

I lov’d thee when 1 struck thee down ! u 

* * * * # 

** ’Twas done !—the deed that damns me—done 

I know not how—I never knew ;— 

And Here I stood—but not alone,— 

The prostrate Boy my madness slew. 

Was by my side—limb, feature, name, 

’Twas He 11—another—yet the same. 

* * * * « 

“Away I away I in frantic haste 

Throughout that live-long night I flew— 
Away! away I across the waste,— 

I know not how—I never knew,— 

^ My mind was one wild blank—and I 
Had but one thought,—one hope—to fly. 
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“ And, still the lightning ploughed the ground, 

The thunder roared—and there vrould come 
Amidst its loudest bursts a sound 
Familiar once—it was—a drum I • 

Then came the morn,—and light,—and then 
Streets, houses, spires—the Hum of mei^ 

“ And Ocean roll’d before me—fain 

Would I ha^e whelm’d me in its tide. 

At once beneath the billowy main 

My shame, my cuilt, my crime to hide ; 

Hut He was^herei— He cross’d my track,— 

I dared not pass— FIe waved me back ! 

“ And then rude hands detained me—sure 
Justice had grasp’d her victim—no I 
Though powerless, hopeless, bound, secure,* 

A ofciptive thrall, it was not so ; • 

'I'hey cry ‘ The Frenchman’s on the wave I’ 

The press was hot—and I a slave. 

• 

“ They dragg’d me o’er the vessel’s side; 

The world of wafers roll'd below ; 

The gallant ship, in all her pride 
Of dreadful beauty, souglit her foe; 

Thou saw’st me, William, in the strife— 

Alack I I bore a charmed life; 

“ In vain the bullets round* me fly. 

In vain mine eager breast I bare; 

Death shuns the wretch who longs to die, 
every sword falls edgelcss there ! 

Still He is near, and seems to cry, 

‘ Not liercy nor </««•, may Matcham die ! ’— 

“ Thou saw’st me, on that fearful day. 

When, fruitless all attempts to save, 

*Our pinnace foundering in the bay, 

The boat's-crew met a watery grave,— 

All, all sa^e one— the ravenous sea 
That swallows all—rejected Me! 

And now, when fifteen suns have each 
Fulfilled in turn its circling year, 

'flirown back again on England’s beacli. 

Our bark paid off— He drives mo Here f 
I could not die in flood or fight— 

He drives me here !! ”— 

“ And sarve you right! 

“ What I bilk your Commander !—desart—and then rob 

And go scuttling a poor little Drummer-boy’s nob! 

Why, my precious eyes I what a bloodthirsty swab ! 

There’s old Davy Jones, 

Who cracks Sailors’ bones • 
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For his jaw-work, would never, f’m sure, s'elp me, Bob, 

Ha^e come for to go for to do sich a job! 

Hark ye, Waters, — or Matcliani,—whichever ’s your purser- 
• name, 

_T’other, your own, is, 1 ’m sartain, the worser name,— 

Twelve years ^ave we lived on like brother and brother ! 

Now—^your course lays one way, and mine lays another ! ” 

“ No, William, it may not be so ; * 

Blood calls for blood !—'tis Heaven’s decree! 

And thou with me this night must go. 

And give me to the gallows-^lree 1^ 

Ha I—see—he smiles—he points the way ! 

On, William, on 1—no more delay! ” 

Now Bill,—so the story, as told to me, goes, 

And who, Ss his last speech sufficiently shows, 

Was a “ regulat’ trump,”—did not like to “ turn^ose 
But then came a thunder-clap louder than any 
Of those that preceded, though they were so many; 

And hark I—as its rumblings subside in'a hum. 

What sound mingles too ?—By the hokey— A Drum 1 1 
* ♦ * « . # * # 

ft 

I remember I once heard my Grandfather say, 

That some sixty years since he was going that way, 

When they show’d him the spot 
Where the gibbet—»was not— 

On which Matcham’s corse had been hung up to rot; 

It had fall’n down—but how long before, he’d forgot; 

And they told him, I think, at the Bear in Deviz^. • 

Some town where the Sessions are held, or the ’Szes, 

That Matcham conf(|s8’d 
And made a clean breast 

To the May’r ; but that, after he’d had a night’s rest. 

And the storm had subsided, he “ pooh-pooh’d” his friend. 
Swearing all was a lie from beginning to end ; 

Said “ he’d only been drunk— 

That his spirits had sunk 

At the thunder—the storm put him into a lunk,— 

That, in fact, he had nothing at all on his conscience. 

And found out, in short, he’d been talking great nonsense.” 

But one Mr. Jones 
Conies forth and depones 

That fifteen years ago he had heard certain groans 
On his way to Stone Henge, (to examine the stones 
Described in a work of the late Sir John Soanes,) 

That he’d followed the moans. 

And, led by their tones. 

Found a Raven a-picking a Drummer-boy’s bones! 

Then the Colonel wrote word 
From the King’s forty-third, 

Tlja^ the story was certainly tiE^ue which they'd heard, 

For, th^j one^of on^^Serg^njtJVIgtcham, 
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Had “ brushed with the dibs," and they never could catch 'em. 
So Justice was sure, though a long time she'd lagg’dw 
And the Sergeant, in spite of his “ Gammon," got “ scragg’d/’ 

* And people averr’d • 

That an ugly black bird, 

The same Raven, 'twas hinted, dlf whom we have heard. 

Though the story, I own, appears rather ab* urd. 

Was seen (Gervase Matcham not being interr’d,) 

To roost all that flight on the murderer’s gibbet; 

An odd thing, if so, and it may be a fib—it. 

However, 's a thing Nature’s laws don’t prohibit. 

Next morning they adU, that‘‘black gentleman ’’ flies out, 
Having picked I^iatcham’s nose oft,, and gobbled his eyes out. 

MORAL. 

Avis au Vor/affetir. 

Imprimis. , 

If you contemplate walking on Salisbury Plain, 

Consult Mr. Murphy, or Moore, and refrain 
From selecting a ^ay when it’s likely to rain I 

2 ". 

When you ’re trav’lling, don’t “ flash ’’ 

• * Your notes or your c£^h 
Before other people—it’s foolish and rash ! 

3". 

At dinner be cautious, and note well your party; 

There’s little to dread wherft the appetite's hearty,— 

But mind and look w'ell to your purse and your throttle 
When vou see a man shirking, and passing his bottle I 

4". 

If you chance to be needy, 

Your coat and hat*seedy, 

In war-time especially, never go out 

When you’ve reason to think there's a press-gang about! 

5‘’. . . 

Don’t chatter, nor tell people all that you think, 

Nor blab secrets, especially when you ’re in drink. 

But, keep you? own counsel in all that you do, 

Or a Counsel may, some day or other, keep you I 

6 ". 

Discard superstition 1 and don’t take a post, 

If you happen to see one at night, for a Ghost I 

Last of all, if by choice or convenience you ’re led 
To cut a man’s throat, or demolish his head, 

Don’t do't in a thunder-storm—w'ait for the summer. 

And be sure, above all things, the Man 's not a Drummi^I I 

T. I 

Tappington Everard, 

Jan. 24. 1842. 
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BY ISABELLA F. KOMEB.. 

I 

On the western side of the harbour of tl>e Golden Horn at Con¬ 
stantinople, beyond the district called Blacherne, and a little removed 
from ;he Mosque of Eyoub, (where the Ottonlbn Sultans at their ac¬ 
cession to the throne gird on the sacred sabre of Othman,) is situated 
that beautiful structure, rich in all the fanciful luxury of Oriental 
architecture, known as Eyoub Serai, or tke Palace of Eyoub, which 
was built under the immediate superiutendenctfof the good and gen¬ 
tle Sultan Selim as a residence for his only sister, and bears the im¬ 
press of his refined and elegant taste. Thither he was wont occa- 
dpnally to retire from the cares and tumult of public life, to seek 
amid its quiet ^ade snatches of that repose denitd to him in the 
imperial Salaamlihs ^f the Seraglio, to cultivate tlij»se mental ac¬ 
complishments for which he was so justly celebrated, and to mature 
those plans of political reform to which he ultimately fell a victim. 
In later years Eyoub Serai became the residence of the Asmo Sul¬ 
tana, the sister of Selim’s successor, Sultan Mahmoud, by whom it 
was constantly occupied until the Sultan presented to her one of the 
innumerable new palaces vihich ^is passion for building induced him 
to construct along the shores of the Bosphorus; and then, in com¬ 
pliance with his wish, she quitted the lovely solitudes of Eyoub Serai, 
and never again made it her permanent abode. 

Everything around that favour^ district combines to render it 
worthy thp predilection which its illustrious occupants long manifested 
for it. The palace itself, with its sumptuous decorations, its gorgeous 
reception hall, profuse of gilding and elaborate sculpture,^its ceilings 
of azure sprinkled with golden stars, its marble baths, sparkling foun¬ 
tains, and mysterious harem, is admirably adapted to satisfy the 
exigencies of the most refined female taste. The immediate vicinity 
of the holy tomb and miraculous well of Eyoub imparts a sacred cha¬ 
racter to the spot, calculated to tinge with solemnity the feelings of 
the pious Moslem, ever susceptible to the exaltation of deyoiioual en¬ 
thusiasm ; while the richness of the alluvial soil produces a luxuriance 
of vegetation unknown in other districts, enhancing the natural 
beauty of the scene. During the summer moiMis, when the sandy 
environs of Constantinople only offer here and there patches of stunted 
pffass, parched by the ardour of an eastern sun into the resemblance 
of russet-coloured moss, the cool shades of Eyoub, like some garden 
of the West, cluster in all the grateful freshness of their exuberant 
verdure over turf green, and bright as the grassy slopes of Windsor. 
No where else do the fruits of the earth so speedily attain to the same 
rich maturity; nowhere do its flowers exhale so delicious a perfume, 
or exhibit hues more varied and dazzling. The lofty cypresses of the 
b^utiful cemetery of Eyoub are more luxuriant in their funereal 
m, more aromatic in their exhalations, than those of any other 
tacle for the dead around the city. Their dark branches are 
favourite haunts of innumerable nightingales and turtle doves, 
nose (iear liquid notes and cooi nj^^m urmurs, blended into gentlest 
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harmony, dispose the mind to soothing meditation during the long 
still evenings of summer, or cheat it into the fanciful belie# that the 
winged minstrels are the spirits of the just made ^blessed, pouring 
forth their songs of triumph over the perishing dust which they once 
animated. # 

Still farther westward of Constantinople, and«at the head of the 
Golden Horn, is a valley through which the little river Babyses winds, 
before emptying itself into the harbour. This district, in Turkish 
called Kiadimne, is better known to the Frank population of thfc city 
as “ the Sweet Waters of Europe,” (in contradistinction to the 
Ginuk Sucy, or “ Sweet waters of Asia,” on the Bosphorus,) and is 
the Sunday resort aS Greeks, Airnenians, ahd Perotis, who amuse 
themselves during the fine season with pic-nic parties beneath its 
spreading trees, eating, drinking, smoking, and ruminating through 
the livelong day. Wandering bands of Wallachian minstrels there 
tempt the gay Greek girls to figure in the niazus of the grtwiw^’A 
Roniaika to tljp wild notes of their pan-pipes, gpitars, and hautboys; 
and here and there a Bulgarian peasant, leading a tame beer, amuses 
the old men and children with its antics, performed in cadence to the 
rude music of his moim^tain bagpipe. 

There is an imperial summer palace and garden at Kiadhane, of 
small dimensions, but tastefully adorned with reservoirs and marble 
fountgjn^n the style of Versailles; and contiguous to it is a charming 
kiosk, a chaste and elegant specinfen of Turkish taste. This kiosk, 
circular in its form, contains only a single apartment; the^xterior, 
of that rich style of architecture peculiar to the Orientals, is of white 
and gold, profusely ornamented over the doors and windows with com¬ 
partments encircled in arabesques, couRiining, upon a green gmund, 
verses from the Koran, executed in raised characters of gold. From 
the tent-shaped roof of green, with its crowning crescent and elabo¬ 
rate gilt 'Shes, which project all round the building like a vast ve¬ 
randah, descend green curtain^ reefed up like the sails of a ship, 
and which can be unfurled at pleasure, when the green lattices of 
the apartment do not sufficiently exclude from it the fervid beams 
of the noontide sun. The interior, like all Turkish rooms, contains 
nothing. lj,ut sofas and piles of cushions, but they are of the most 
elegant form, and covered with the finest white Indian Cachemire, 
flowered with green palms. The floor of inlaid wood is overspread 
with delicate Egyptian matting; and in the niches between the 
windows are placed low tables, beautifully wrought of perfumed 
Mecca wood, inlaid with mother of pearl, for which the bazi^ars 
of Constantinople are famous. The kiosk is completely surrounded 
with artificial cascades, descending in broad sparkling sheets of 
water over steps of pure white marble, tempering the air, even during 
the sultry heats of summer, into a delicious freslincss, which renders 
less oppressive the rich odours of the flower-garden that surrounds 
the palace. Beyond is the imperial archery ground,—the scene of 
Sultan Mahmoud’s favourite recreation, where many a marble pillar, 
with its inscription in gold letters, perpetuates the spots where his 
arrows fell, and the almost fabulous dexterity and strength with witich 
he sped them to such incredible distances.^ Farther on are^-fibti 
beautiful meadows where, annually, on the festival of St. George, the 
Sultan's nqagnifieent stud i^^conducted in state by his*Bulgarian 
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grooms, and turned out to grass. The ceremonial attending the re¬ 
moval ofdiis highness’s horses from the stables of the seraglio to the 
pastures of Kiadhanc is always the occasion of great rejoicings to the 
inhabitants of C^onstantinople, who throng from every part of the city 
in multitudes to witness the procession. 

In former years it was the custom of Sultan Mahmoud to repair to 
his palace of Kiadhanc', on the festival of St. George, and to pass the 
whole month of May in that delicious retreat, accompanied by five 
ladies of his harem. But that custom was abandoned by him in 
consequence of an event which occurred there, and embittered many 
years of his life. A young slave, to wliom he was so passionately 
attached, that for her ’Hake he had withdrawn^ his smiles from every 
other woman, died there, in the flower of her years; and the affliction 
into which her loss plunged her imperial master, rendered the sejam 
of Kiadhanc ever afterwards distasteful to him. 

the Asm6 Sultana much has been said and wriiten by European 
travellers, and but li|tle really known. In her own country public 
rumour and private scandal have been busy with her name; and that 
love of detraction and taste for the marvellous, which flourishes in all 
lands alike, has confounded the terrible traditjpns connected with the 
sister of Sultan Selim with the everyday actions of the sister of 
Sultan Mahmoud. By the Rayah inhabitants of Constantinople she 
has been accused of unbounded gallantry; by the Osmanli£,.mgdness 
has been charitably imputed to “her as an excuse for her occasional 
vioIatioMpf Moslem decorum. It may be presumed that the real 
state of tnc case is that, possessing, as she is known to have done, the 
same free unshackled mind and prompt decided temper that charac- 
teri^d her brother, she wastoo mu6h given to act upon impulse; and 
in h^ ardent thirst for knowledge and amusement, (such as the moral 
stagnation of the harem precludes,) she was too prone to disregard the 
prejudices of her countrymen, and to sin against the codcT’of isolation 
and hauteur which eastern pride and jealousy have prescribed as the 
only safeguard for the honour of tBeir w'omen. Certain it is, that 
Asme Sultana was accustomed, in her drives about Constantinople, to 
accost strangers of both sexes whenever they came across her path; 
it was her pleasure to beckon them to the side of her ^rjiba, ask 
them questions (and embarras!;ing and unanswerable are, indeed, 
some of the questions which Turkish women, in their naivet£, and 
■gnorance of worldly breeding, address to their*interlocutors), as¬ 
certain their place of abode, &c. Not only did she contrive that 
lef yasmak should display more of her face than orthodox Mus¬ 
sulman principles warrant, but she also permitted that those of her 
emale attendants should be of a texture sufficiently transparent to 
fllow of their beauty being more than guessed at. It is but charitable 
,0 suppose that her indiscretions went no farther, especially as she is 
mown to have enjoyed the affection and respect of her brother, the 
laughty Mahmoud, whose deference for her led him on more than 
jne occasion to wave prerogatives, and to yield up his own wishes 
o her’s when he found that they interfered with her dignity as the 
‘ head of a harem.” 

Among the numerous female attendants that composed the retinue 
jf the Asme Sultana while she yet inhabited Eyoub Serai, was one 
uperior ttt all the rest, not less from her exquisite beauty than from 
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the rare skill she possessed in music and dancing—the only education 
that is ever bestowed on female slaves in Turkey, for whon^ the cul¬ 
tivation of the mind is completely overlooked. But besides these ac¬ 
complishments, Adile, the young Georgian in questibn, possessed a 
natural gift, as rare as it is captivating^ she was a poetess and an im- 
provisatrice; and the grace and facility with w^ch she sung or re¬ 
cited her verses, the brilliant imagination which she displayed in the 
composition of her tales and fables, added to the charming expression 
of her countenance, and the inexhaustible sweetness of her disposi¬ 
tion, soon raised her to the highest degree of favour with her imperial 
mistress. It tvas from the^ hands of Adile that the Princess chose 
always to receive her^ diamond-studded chibouque when inclined to 
smoke; Adile was selected to fan her with perfumed white heron 
plumes during the languid hours of noon ; to sit next to her upon the 
cushions of her Araba when she drove out; to lull her to sleep with 
some plaintive Turkish love-song, chanted to the low chords of her 
mandoline; and, oh! rare privilege! Adile was permitted to occiipiy 
a cushion at <he Sultana’s feet during those H%ary hours when the 
other slaves were obliged to remain standing b.'ircfoot and motionless 
at the loiver end of the apartment; and to receive that greatest of all 
proofs of Turkish courtesy and hospitality from her mistress’s hand 
while attending upon her during her repasts — namely, the daintiest 
morsels of each dish, for which the Princess would dive with her own 
fingerrTnto the silver bowls that contained them. 

Such extraordinary preferences manifested for one indiyj<^^ over a 
whole household was calculated to excite jealousy and hearWurnings 
in all the rest; and had Adile in any degree presumed upon her good 
fortune, and indulged in the airs Af a favourite, she would inevitably 
have drawn upon herself the “ envy, hatred, and malic? ” of evd% fe¬ 
male in the liarem. But, she bore her honours so meekly, there was 
so much s'f^tness and kindness in her disposition, she was ever so 
ready to find excuses for the fault| of her companions, so eager to 
screen them from detection whcif she couhl, and when that kind effort 
failed, so prompt to intercede for them with their mistress for pardon; 
above all, she appeared to be so unconscious of her superior beauty, 
and so thoroughly divested of vanity on the score of her ttdents and 
accomplTsIiments, that she disarmed envy by the all-powerful charm 
of her goodness and humility, and forced those who would have hated, 
to love and admirt^ her. She was, like a sun-beam, all warmth and 
effulgence, and wherever she appeared diffused an atmosphere of 
brightness and joy around her; but, alas ! the innate charm that so 
magically repelled hatred and enmity, but too surely served to invite 
the approaches of an opposite sentiment, and exposed her to the in¬ 
sidious attacks of an assailant far more dangerous and difficult to ebn- 
tend with,—one that knocks at the young heart in the harmless guise 
of a friend, and too often gains admission only to spread ruin and 
desolation there I A cloud gathered upon her horizon in the very 
noontide of her years, and threatened to burst into storms over her 
devoted head. Adile, the Mahometan slave,—the favourite of a Ma¬ 
hometan Princess — loved, and was beloved by, a Giaour! 

Notwithstanding the terrible penalties awarded to the indulgence of 
such sentiments in Turkey', notwithstanding the rigid seclusion to 
which Mahometan women are condemned, and their totalvexclusion 
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from the society of men, even of their own persuasion and kindred,— 
yet “ such things are,” and are not of very rare occurrence. Perliaps 
their ver^ seclusion renders the women more susceptible to the first 
demonstrations lof admiration that are bestowed upon them ; the stag¬ 
nation of feeling to which they are doomed by the idle monotony of 
their lives makes them rush headlong towards any excitement calcu¬ 
lated to diversify it'and to arouse them into new sensations; and the 
lamentable state of moral debasement in which they are brought up, 
destined not to be man's companion and frienft, but his slave, and the 
mere plaything of his idle hours, deprives them of the self-respect 
and dignity of feeling inseparable from a free, trusted^ and responsi¬ 
ble being. They are thus left defenceless*dgainst the encroachments of 
inclinations which they have indeed been taugfit to look upon as sin¬ 
ful and forbidden, but which they have not been taught to combat by 
any wholesome habits of self-control, any fortifying system of pure 
morality, or any developement of reasoning powers or mental strength. 

*TB?sides, love in the East partakes of the fiery character of the clime, 
—it is not a sentimevit, but a passion; hearts are sudcknly ignited by 
a flashing eye-beam, and burst forth into a blaze before reason 
can quench the flame. Let not Adile be harshly judged, therefore, 
if her young heart acknowledged that myste/ious power that tyran¬ 
nises over the wise as well as the weak—the power of love,—and 
gave itself up a willing slave to the captivations of one of whom she 
knew nothing, except that he \^s young, beautiful, and air*infidel. 
The dq^ines of her faith taught her indeed to look upon love for 
a ChrisfjR^s the deadliest of crimes; but the belief in predestina¬ 
tion with which Islamism is so strongly imbued, and which inculcates 
non-resistance to every mi|fortunes. led her to oppose no struggles 
to l||e passio#that soon absorbed her. She believed that it was her 
kismet (fate) to love a Giaour, and she reconciled the matter to 
herself in the true oriental spirit of submission to the d^giree. “ Al¬ 
lah kierim! —God is great!” she could repeat to herself; “it is a 
misfortune, but it is my destin^! v ho can resist their fate ? what 
more can I say — what can I do? ” And she did nothing but con¬ 
tinue to cherish her most fatal partiality. 

The object of it was a young Greek from Athens, named Spiridion 
Metaxa, whose singular beauty of form and countenance, set off to 
the greatest advantage by that most splendid and picturesque of all 
the Eastern costumes — the Greek dress — had attracted the Asme 
Sultana’s notice in one of her excursions, and induced her to accost 
him. In the course of the colloquy, the glances of the stranger wan¬ 
dered from the Princess to the person seated next to her in the 
araba, and became riveted in admiration of the glimpses of beauty 
which the envious folds of her yasmak and ferigee but partially dis¬ 
closed. Her lustrous eyes, however, were perfectly developed, and 
were fixed upon him with an expression of wondering admiration, 
—and such eyes 1 “ half languor and half fire-—all love!”— large, and 
black as midnight, with the “ lungo sguardo" that penetrates to the 
soul, their snowy lids fringed with those long, thick, black lashes 
peculiar to the Georgians, and surmounted by a pair of eyebrows, 
whose natural perfection of form and hue defied the possibility of 
improvement from any of those artificial aids which Eastern women 
are in thf habit of applying to that feature. The disposition of her 
yasmak permitted a tress of light-brown hair, dashed with a golden 
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gleam, to be visible on each temple, and revealed just sufficient of 
her cheeks to give an idea of the purity and delicacy of her com¬ 
plexion. The remainder of her face was shaded by folds ^f trans¬ 
parent muslin, through which the lower features could only be dimly 
distinguished; and to the fanciful imagination of Spiridion suggested 
the idea of a fair opening rose, to whose fragrant leaves has clung, as 
though enamoured of their freshness, one of those 15ght gossamers that 
float through the air just after sunrise, veiling but not concealing the 
blushes with which th<? Garden Queen greets the presence of the 
day-star. * 

Enough, however, had been discovered of Adile’s beauty to pro¬ 
duce a deep impression up6t» the susceptible feelings of the young 
Greek; and during th^ short interview he contrived to convey to her 
by one speaking glance the extraordinary admiration she had excited; 
and, in return, received from those lovely eyes a tacit avowal of her 
participation in his sentiments. For several days afterwards, when¬ 
ever the Asino S^tana appeared in public, Spiridion*was to be fouiia 
hovering near f glimpses of him were seen at Kiadhane, at Guiuk 
Suez, on the blue waters of the Bosphorus, and in the grove-like ceme¬ 
teries, that are the favourite promenades of the Turkish women, lie 
was always mixed up, li%wcver, with groups of his own countrymen, 
and apparently so occupied with them as to afford no grounds for 
suspicion of the real motive that influenced his movements,—except, 
indeedf^her who was the magnet that alone attracted him, and 
who soon divined the meaning of the lightning glance that ^^^h time 
for a moment sought hers, and was then as quickly withdraViUP Fatal 
glance I that too truly told the secret of his heart, and suddenly 
initiating Adile into the mysterious eloquence of that sentiment 
“ whose best interpreter is a sigh,” enabled her to read'and con(^e- 
hend the strange sensations that were passing within her own bosom ; 
and she shL<4(jered as the conviction flashed upon her that she loved 
the infidel. 

It was in this early stage of th%aff&ir that the Princess was attack¬ 
ed by an indisposition, which for some time confined her to her apart¬ 
ments. The constant attentions of her favourite slave were now 
more than ever indispensable to the comfort of her mistress: on no 
pretext cwifld she absent herself during the day-time, even to breathe 
the fresh air in the palace g(^rdens; and thus the interviews which 
had of late imparted such a mysterious charm to the existence of 
Adil6 were suddenly suspended. Unused to this conflict of feelings, 
she drooped and sickened under the unlooked-for privation; her days 
became restless, her nights sleepless, her appetite failed her, her spi¬ 
rits were now raised to feverish excitement, and now sunk into the 
depths of gloomy abstraction. When questioned, she protested that 
nothing ailed her; yet daily her step grew more languid, and the 
white rose usurped the place of the red on her soft cheeks. Many 
insisted that “ the evil eye ” must have shed its blighting influence 
upon AdiI6; and an old Jewess, named Mariainne, who had acquired 
an extraordinary reputation for her sagacity in discovering and coun¬ 
teracting such sorceries, as well as her skill in the healing art, was 
called in and consulted. 

What passed between them during that first visit never transpired, 
but certain it is that Mariamne, in speaking to the other inmates of 
the harem, appeared to favour the belief that to the influence of the 
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evil eye might be attributed the wasting languor of Adil6; and, after 
prescribing certain charms and amulets, to be worn by the patient, 
she dw5lt upon the necessity of daily air and exercise for her, and 
specified an hour to be passed under the beautiful cypresses of the 
cemetery of Eyoub each forenoon, before the j(nid-day heats came 
on. The very first time that the Jewess’s injunctions were put into 
practice, a beneficial result became apparent in the whole bearing of 
the young Georgian. Like a delicate flower, that has drooped on, 
being deprived of air and light, and which sifUdenly revives when re¬ 
visited by the zephyr and the sunbeam, she appeared to have reco¬ 
vered in that morning walk some portion of her former animation. 
What had happened to produce this rapid amendment ? In the morn¬ 
ing Adile had secretly received from the hancf of Mariamne the first 
charm that was to effect her cure—a bouquet composed of myrtle, ane¬ 
mones, and acacia blossoms,* bound together by a long tress of glossy 
dark hair. The token-flowers thus mysteriously conveyed, were trem- 
•TOiigly examined by her, and then concealed in her bosom. Afterwards 
she had gone, accompanied by some of the women of the Sultana’s 
household, under the charge of a black eunuch, to pass an hour in the 
cemetery; when, tired of walking, they had spread their carpets 
under the trees, and reposed themselves amocig the tombs. A soagee 
(or vender of ice-water) soon drew near ; Adile complained of thirst, 
and, beckoning him to approach, arose and met him half way. As 
he filled out for her a cup of water filtered through snow frbB'.'’Mount 
Olymn^ she unfastened the lower part of her yasmak to enable her 
to driliPmnd in so doing revealed for a moment the whole of her 
beautiful countenance to him; then hastily re-adjusting her veil, she 
put a few jMTOs into his hand, and contrived at the same time to drop 
fro0her sleeve a little bouquet of green leaves, in the centre of which 
was a Marguerite blossom.t The sougee stooped to pick it up ; but 
before he had time to rise Adil6 had returned to her coj]»panions, and 
resumed her seat; nor did she, while the other women severally ap¬ 
plied to him for iced water, otfee ..turn her eyes in that direction. 
This, then, was the incident that had sufficed to restore her spirits for 
the whole of that day. Apparently so trifling in itself, and so perfectly 
natural to those who had witnessed the occurrence, it was, neverthe¬ 
less, one of vital import to the young slave herself—one thm' involved 
not only the happiness of the moment, but the safety of her life. The 
pretended sovgee was no other than Spiridion Metaxa, thus disguised 
that he might meet her; and Adile had that day entered into a secret 
correspondence with one whose love, if discovered, would lead her, as 
well as himself, to a dreadful death. Yet, closing her eyes to the 
future, and living only in the present and its precarious, imperfect 
joys, she did continue that correspondence, and allovred her whole 
soul to become absorbed in the passion she had inspired. Each morn¬ 
ing, the flowers that so ingeniously varied the avowal of that tender 
flame were mysteriously conveyed to her by Mariamne. Each day 
the sougee, with his water-jar and his vase of snow, was seen lingering 
beneath the cypresses of Eyoub; and each day his unwearying devo- 

• The Orientals have devised a language for flowers, which enables them to ex¬ 
press, through the medium of those charming interpreters, every sentiment of 
which the human heart is susceptible. Throughout the East, myrtle signifies love; 
anemone, perseverance; and acada, mystery, 

f A tuft of green leaves signifies hope the Marguerite or aster, patience. 
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tion was rewarded by a transient glimpse of the glories of Adile’s face, 
—or a low-breathed word ‘of tenderness from lips that rivalled th§ 
freshness of young budding roses,—or a glance whose eloquence ren¬ 
dered all words cold and powerless,—or an answering flower dropped 
at his feet I Such were the trifles that c(Jnstituted the felicity of these 
two young hearts for a time; trifles to the indiflerentP—priceless favours 
to the loving. Oh, beautiful season of early affection—spring-time of 
the heart, as fair as it is Heeting I when each day some opening leaf 
or tender bud puts forth luxuriant promise of fruition at no disthnt 
period,—when everything is tinged with the vernal hues of hope and 
expectation I Why do the bVight and the canker-worm lurk in your 
undeveloped blossoms ?*-why must yoiir fresh verdure be ravaged by 
the hail-storm,—your limped skies be darkened by the thunder-cloud ? 
Alas I it is the law of Nature that “all that’s bright must fade! ” 

It was on the afternoon of a Friday (the Mahometan sabbath) in 
the early part of May, that Sultan Mahmoud, after having gone U 
the mosque of ^yiadoli Hissar, on the Asiatic shor^ of the Bosphorus, 
repaired, as was his custom whenever he performed his devotions 
there, to Guiuk Suey (the Sweet Waters of Asia), to pass the after¬ 
noon in his favourite amq^ements of archery, or shooting with a rifle. 
The weather was delicious, literally such as the poets have loved to 
describe it — serene, balmy, and perfumed, — forming a happy me¬ 
dium betw^n the capricious chills of early spring, and the scorching 
ardours oTsuraraer; and the beauties of Guiuk Suey are never so at¬ 
tractive as in that charming season of the year, when its ijfenifi- 
cent plane-trees are clothed in their fresh, young verdure, and the 
bright turf beneath is enamelled with Spring’s fairest flowers. The 
intense azure of the skies was reflected in tWle clear waters of the B|p- 
phorus, upon w’hose placid bosom floated many a light caique, bearing 
towards those pleasant shades innumerable parties of Turks from the 
European shoTe, who follow ki the wake of the Sultan whenever he 
passes Friday there. Arahas gai^ gilt, and splendidly appointed, 
drawn by beautiful white oxen, wearing mirrors between their horns, 
and escorted by black eunuchs, conveyed many a fair inhabitant of 
the Asiatic shore towards the scene of amusement; in shgrt, the 
whole heau niondc of Constantinople appeared to have given each 
other rendezvous at Guiuk Suey on that day. 

The men congregate at one side, where, having spread their car¬ 
pets under the treesf they smoke, pray, ruminate, or take coffee 
and other refreshments, according to their several humours. The 
womeA assemble at the other side, their arabas being drawn up in 
a line, just as our carriages are at a race-course: some of them re¬ 
main in their equipages, others alight, and, causing their cushions 
to^ be placed on the grass in the immediate vicinity of the foun¬ 
tain, repose themselves there al fresco. In the space between 
are stationed the various venders of coffee, sherbet, iced water, 
fruit, yaoort, mahaloMe,* and the endless variety of delicious sweet¬ 
meats for which Turkish confectioners are famous, W'ho gather to¬ 
gether there every Friday with a choice collection; such light re¬ 
freshments being in great request, and consumed in large quantities 
on these occasions. At a short distance apart from the spot w'here 

• Yaoort is a preparation of sour cream, mudi esteemed by the Turks^and is 
very cool and refreshing. Mahalabie is a sort of jelly made of ground rice* and is 
served up ctit into square pieces, powdered with sugar, and sprinkled with attar of 
roses. 
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the crowd assembles there is a plain, surrounded like an amphitheatre 
by beautifully wooded hills, which is reserved for the Sultan and 
his immediate attendants, when he chooses to follow the pastime of 
archery or rif?e-shooting. At the various openings that lead to this 
retreat guards are stationedt to keep off the <»owd, yet still admit¬ 
ting of a suificienviy near approach to enable the public to see all that 
passes within; the Sultan alone is seated, and his courtiers standing 
around, watch with the utmost anxiety ant^ zeal the flight of his ar¬ 
rows. Nearly adjacent to this place is the spot where the ladies of 
the imperial harem assemble in their visits to Guiuk Suey. When 
they descend from their arabas, blacl^ eunuchs, widi drawn swords 
in their hands, are placed at every outlet, tp prevent the approach 
of any intruder; and thus guarded from the profanation of man’s gaze, 
the fair Mahometans feel themselves at liberty to unveil and indulge 
in all the freedoms that are allowable within the precincts of the 
Jjiirera. , , 

On the day in question, the Asme Sultana was conspicuous among 
the female visitors at the Sweet Waters of Asia : it <vas the first time 
that she had appeared in public since her illness, and she had given 
importance to the circumstance by going there in her state galley, ac¬ 
companied by the most beautiful of her staves, attired in splendid 
new dresses. There she was joined by some of the ladies from the 
seraglio, with whom part of the morning was whiled awsjy in conver¬ 
sation and mutual examination of each other’s dresses aTlti jewels; 
then,g|||s if by common consent, they dispersed, each following the 
bent OT her inclination, whether it led to wandering alone under the 
trees; to dozing upon her cushions; to smoking, praying, or forming 
apart into little gossiping groups. Adilo, whose state of mind in- 
diiced her to prefer solitude, operated herself from the rest, that her 
thoughts might dwell undisturbed upon Spiridiou. He was there, 
she knew — for among the crowd of so^ffees and tchovknffees (venders 
of sherbet) she had caught a distant glimpse of his well-known form ; 
and although she dared not speak to him, lest the piercing eyes 
of the Sultana should detect, under the disguise of a common water- 
seller, the elegant young Greek, whose striking person had so at- 
tracte^her attention in their first meeting, still the fact of his being 
near her — of his having followed her there, was in itsdirsufficient to 
make her inexpressibly happy. With her heart thus filled with the 
sweetest, gentlest emotions, she wandered tq a distance from her 
companions, and prepared to pour forth its fulness in prayer. Her 
yasmah and ferigee were soon taken off, and the latter garment-having 
been folded by her, and spread upon the grass as a substitute for a 
praying-carpet, she knelt upon it, and betook herself to her devotions 
with that extraordinary abstraction from all outward objects which 
enables Mahometans to go through their religious practices in the 
midst of a busy crowd with as much composure as though they were 
alone in a desert. 

At that juncture, the Sultan, weary of his solitary exploits, and 
satiated with the adulations which every fresh proof of his dexterity 
drew from his attendants, suddenly threw down his bow, and waving 
to his suite not to follow him, penetrated into the retreat where the 
ladies of the imperial harem were assembled. 

The first object upon which his eyes fell arrested his steps, and 
seemed to rivet him, as if by fascination, to the spot; for, leaning 
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against a tree, and holding in his breath, lest the least noise should 
betray his presence, he remained motionless there, gazing upqp what 
he beheld in mute admiration. It was a young girl kneeling upon hei* 
ferigee under a plane-tree, unveiled, and so absorbed Ih prayer that 
she was unconscious of his near approach, nor dreamed that the eyes 
of her sovereign were then contemplating her with wonder and de¬ 
light. Her little white hands, rendered still fairer by the contrast 
of the henna with whit^ her nails and palms were stained, were 
spread out and extended before her in the direction of the east; her 
glorious black eyes, half-veiled by their dusky lashes, were fixed 
and abstracted'from all aroi^nd; while her lovely lips gently mur¬ 
muring, moved like ros%-leaves rustled-by the summer-breeze. - Never 
before had a countenance of such incomparable beauty met the eyes 
of the Sultan; the features were as perfect as the expression was 
heavenly; and the contrast of the dark eyes and raven brows with 
the pure and dazzling complexion and light auburn hair — that 
colour so prized by the Turks,— which fell in innumerable tresses, 
braided with peftrls, over her neck and shoulders, and which gl.eamed 
like gold in the sun-light, left nothing to be wished for in this rare 
combination of loveliness. She wore a short vest of gold stuff, 
fastened with pearl buttSns, which fitted close to her shape, and dis¬ 
played to the greatest advantage the symmetry of her waist and 
bosom; o^r it was an auteree of sapphire-coloured satin, brocaded 
with golil^tars, the long, open sleeves* of which failing back, reveal¬ 
ed the beauty of her white and rounded arms. A chemise of trans¬ 
parent white gauze, edged with the finest needlework in coloured 
silk and gold, shaded, without concealing her fair bosom, and was fas¬ 
tened at the throat with a diamOhd clasp. Her trousers were of 
white and gold bronzed damask; her^ slippers of purple velvet, em¬ 
broidered with gold and pearls; and round her waist was wound a 
costly striped-'Persian shawl, the ends of which, loosely tied together 
in front, descended to her knees. The small Fez cap that formed her 
coiffure was embroidered with seed pearls; and part of her luxuriant 
tresses were bound in braided fillets around it, and fastened with dia¬ 
mond pins, thus forming a beautiful substitute for the embroidered 
handkerchief with which the Turkish women generally bind on their 
Fez caps, ’^or had their favourite ornament (natural flowers, which 
they ever mingle with their jewellery,) been omitted; a bouquet of 
blue hyacinths was eptwined among the sunny braids of her hair, and 
completed the chaste elegance of a costume singularly adapted to 
harmonize with a form and face upon which Nature had lavished all 
her treasures. 

The Sultan continued gazing upon the beautiful creature before 
him with the most intense admiration, and quite unobserved by her, 
until, having performed her last prostrations, and bent her forehead 
repeatedly to the ground, Adile prepared to rise. Then for the first 
time she became aware tliat her privacy had been invaded—that with¬ 
in a few pa^es of her stood a man whose eyes were fixed upon her 
uncovered face I A cry of terror escaped her, and blushing with re¬ 
sentment at his audacity, she seized her yasmak, hastily threw it 
over her head, and proceeded to adjust it as quickly as her trembling 
fingers would permit; then rising, that she might fly from the spot 
where such an indignity had been oifered to a Mahometan swoman, 
^e perceived that the stranger was no longer there. He had moved 
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onwards to where the other women were assembled; and his stately 
step ai^ haughty bearing as he walked among them—their low obei- 
«ance6 at his approach — and the fact of his being there alone, wliere 
no other manen the empire would dare to set his foot, without risk¬ 
ing instant death, convince(\ Adile that it was the Sultan who had 
surprised her — ^hc Sultan, to whom alone belongs the privilege of 
beholding unveiled the faces of all his female subjects. She saw that 
he drew near to the Asme Sultana, and after conversing with her for 
a ^w moments, passed on, and quitted the j^lace without vouchsafing 
a glance to any of the other women present. 

After the first moment of surprise w'as over, Adil6 thought no more 
of this incident; it never occurred tb her ^that admiration of her 
beauty had caused her sovereign to gaze so intently upon her; she 
seemed to be the only person ignorant of the fascination which her 
charms exercised over every one who came within reach of their in¬ 
fluence. The time of enlightenment, however, wt« not distant. 

On the follolving morning all was bustle and excitement at Eyoub 
Serai. A black cAmuch had arrived from the palafce of Kiadhano, 
where the Sultan was then sojourning, to signify to the Asme Sultana 
that his Highness would visit her that afternoon. He was accompa¬ 
nied by two slaves, bearing upon their hefads silver trays, covered 
with scarlet cachemire; one of which contained a present of those 
costly perfumes which are reserved for the especial use of the serag¬ 
lio, to be distributed among Ahe Princess's female attentSViits; the 
other, a praying carpet, according to the phraseology of the sable 
ambasSador, “ sent by thk Shadow of God upon eautii,* him 
WHO ADORNS THE ThkONE OF KoYALTY AND WHO EXALTS THE 
SPLENDOUR OF THE CaI^IPIIATBi, THE SuLTAN OF OTTOMAN SuL- 
TANs, to the slave, Adile, whose head has touched the skies ! ” It was 
one of those splendid specimens of art from the royal manufactory 
of Persia, which are made expressly for the use of thfiksovereign, or 
as presents for crowned heads, and had been sent by the Shah to the 
Sultan. 'ITie design was a collection of flowers of the most brilliant 
and delicate colouring, represented with a fidelity to Nature truly 
surprising; and round the border was woven, in gold characters, 
some verses of the Persian poet, Giami, in which, under a fanciful al¬ 
legory, and in the glowing language of profane love, he fras depicted 
the ardours of a soul inflamed with Divine adoration, aspiring to unite 
itself to the Most High. More than one of the flowery metaphors it 
contained was applicable to the declaration which the Sultan intend¬ 
ed to convey to the fair slave; and, had not her heart been pre-occu- 
pied, she must have felt gratified by the refinement and delicacy 
which had thus led him to envelope the avowal of the sentiment she 
had inspired in the mystical language of sacred poetry. 

Nothing could exceed the magnificence of the reception which 
awaited the Sultan at Eyoub Serai. Crimson velvet had been laid 
down for him from the landing-place where he disembarked, to the 
entrance of the palace. Incense-bearers preceded him, burning per¬ 
fumes in censers formed like peacocks, of gold, enamelled, and stud¬ 
ded with precious stones. All the apartments through which he 
passed were lined with female slaves, attired in the most sumptuous 

• The style and titles of the Turkish Sultana, to which are added, “ most Illus¬ 
trious, Aioat Powerful, most Glorious, most Majestic; the just Pachishosh ; the 
Servitor of the Two Holy Cities; and the Master of the Two Lands and the Two 
Seas.” 
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manner; in the corridor leading to the hall of audience wer^assem- 
bled the Sultan's chibouhgces (pipe-bearers,) cup-bearers, and coffee* 
bearers; but the principal magnificence was reserved for the salaam- 
lik, or hall of audience, whose ceilings afd walls, exhibiting one gor¬ 
geous mass of sculpture and gilding, were admirabjy relieved by the 
azure draperies that fell before the doors, and the pale blue velvet 
divans, embroidered with gold and seed-pearls, that surrounded three 
sides of the room. The%ost brilliant Persian carpets overspread the 
floor, and on the corner of the divan which was reserved for the Sul¬ 
tan were placed cushions of cloth of gold, enriched with the imperial 
loograh (cypher) in pearls aftd diamonds. At the lower end of the 
salaamlik stood the most beautiful of the Asnie Sultana’s slaves, bare¬ 
foot, and in a triple i:ow, the singing and dancing-girls occupying the 
foremost rank, at the head of which was placed the favourite, Adile, 
her complexion heightened by the emotions that agitated her, and 
her lovely eyes bent to the ground in bashful disordef. At the door 
were stationed •the black and white eunuchs, arRl the mutes of the 
household, ready to obey the behests of their mistress. 

The Sultan took his place in the corner of the divan, and upon a 
sign from him — and no> till then — his sister placed herself upon a 
lower cushion at his feet. Conversation forms a very inconsiderable 
part of the agremens of Turkish visits, where every idea appears lite¬ 
rally to ff^porate in smoke ! a few questions, and their succinct an¬ 
swers, and all is said 1 On this occasion, when refreshments and chi¬ 
bouques had been brought in, an awful silence prevailed, which was not 
broken until the Sultan expressed a desire to be entertained with 
singing and dancing. Then the Sultana clapping her hands, pro¬ 
nounced aloud the name of Adilc^ and tne young slave advancing, 
prostrated herself at her mistress’s feet, raised the hem of her gar¬ 
ment to her forehead, and then took possession of a low cushion in 
the centre of the hall, where, her mandoline having been brought to 
her, she accompanied herself withgexquisite skill in a lurkish ballad, 
admirably adapted to the quality of her sweet and flexible voice, and 
the words of which turned upon that beautiful eastern compliment: 
“ The moon shines upon many night-flowers, yet the night-flower sees 
only one ii'ftfon. To you there are many like me, yet to me there is 
none like you but yourself. Many luminaries are awake in the skies, 
but which of them can be compared to the sun? ” Adile thought of 
Spiridion sis she suifg, and these words, secretly addressed to him, 
imparted a tenderness to her voice and countenance, which rendered 
her beauty still more irresistible. The Sultan believed that they 
were intended for himself; and, lost in delight, with his eyes fixed 
upon the lovely songstress, he forgot to applaud save by a deep-drawn 
sigh I , . 

Dancing succeeded to the song of the young Georgian; and again 
were her talents put into requisition. Twelve singing girls, seated 
upon a divan, commenced a low chant, which gradually swelled into a 
loud chorus, as, swerving their bodies from side to side, they marked 
the measure with their languorous movements, and the strokes of their 
tambourines. Adile, who had disappeared during the symphony, to 
prepare herself for the exhibition that was to follow, now re-entered, 
attired in a short vest, and trousers of silver stuff, her waist qpnfined 
by a carnation-coloured shawl, and her hair unbraided, floating in 
luxuriant di.sorder over her slioulders, and nearly descending to her 
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feet like a guiden veil. Mahmoud could not repress an exclamation 
of delict as she glided into the centre of the hall, and sounded her 
castanets; but^his admiration knew no bounds when the flexible grace 
of her limbs, and all the poetry of movement which she possessed in 
such rare perfection developed themselves in one of those pantomimic 
dances peculiar td-the Turkish harems, (and so nearly approximating 
to the cachucha and fandango as to lead to a belief that the national 
dances of Spain are of Eastern origin,) which‘the dignity and modesty 
of her gestures, and the purity that breathed in her countenance, re¬ 
deemed from even a shadow of that indelicacy which is their general 
characteristic. •• 

Aferiti—aferin f (well done,)” repeatedly burst from the Sultan’s 
lips as he followed with his eyes every expressive movenient of the 
enchantress; and when the dance was over, he took from his finger 
the costly diamond, upon which was engraven his toograh, and send¬ 
ing it to Adil6,«aid aloud: “Let the slave Adilo'ask of the Sultan 
what boon she will,rit shall be granted to her upon sfeowing him that 
ring!” Then turning to his sister, “ By the glory of Allah ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed,—“ by the soul of the Prophet I the slave must be mine I ” 

To which the Sultana replied, “ May yo»r shadow never be less 
upon earth I the slave shall be yours—provided she be willing I ” 

But she was not willing. Although Sultan Mahmoud was at that 
time in the prime of life, and strikingly handsome, with a fwKn full of 
dignity, and a countenance which, albeit naturally austere and impe¬ 
rious in its expression, became absolutely dazzling when he smiled; 
although he was yet without male children, and that royal honours 
awaited the fortunate slave who ghould give him a son; although an 
elevation to the seraglio fs the object of ambition to every female in 
the Turkish empire,—yet Adile remained unmoved. In her young 
and loving heart there was no room for ambition ; a counteracting 
influence had taken possession of its inmost recesses, and directed its 
every pulsation. The brilliant lolj^ that courted her acceptance was 
one from which she turned with cold distaste; her sole ambition was. 
to reign paramount in the affections of tise man she loved,—the only 
man, she felt, that she could ever love, — and that man was not the 
Sultan I Although, to adopt the figurative language o£> the East, 
“ her head had touched the skies,” in the estimation of every one, 
from the moment in which the sovereign's preference for her had 
been manifested, her heart was sunk to the low At depths of despon¬ 
dency and dismay as soon as the truth was pressed upon her own 
conviction; and when the Asme Sultana communicated to her the 
demand which the Sultan had made for her to be removed to his 
harem, Adile, instead of betraying any exultation, cast herself at her 
mistress's feet in the deepest grief, entreated that she might remain 
with her, supplicated that her protection might shield her from the 
Sultan’s love, and, with tears and passionate gestures, expressed her 
invincible repugnance to the brilliant prospect that had opened to 
her. “ What means this passion of grief, Adile, my soul ? ” inquired 
the astonished Sultana. 

“ I cannot love the Sultan I " replied the weeping girl. “ I am un¬ 
worthy of the high destinies he offers me—it would kill me to accept 
them ! Let your slave remain near you—here at your feet—the only 
boon shlS craves—and never quit you—never !—unless,” she added, 
tremulously, “ it be to become the wife of one in her own station.” 
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Too liappy to retain her favourite near her, tke Sultana qommU" 
nicated to her brother the unqualihed repugnance which A(Jile had 
objected to lus wishes, and signified her own determination to extend 
to her that protection from his pursuit for which she bad so earnest¬ 
ly supplicated, and to which she was enfitled, as belonging to a royal 
harem. Mahmoud, wounded and surprised by th^^ unlooked-for re¬ 
jection, refrained from enforcing’ his wishes ; but his passion gathered 
violence from the oppo|ition it encountered, and, so far from relin¬ 
quishing the idea of possessing Adile, he determined to lay sieg§ to 
her heart and her imagination, by bringing into play all those accom¬ 
plishments which he so eminently possessed, and by exhibiting the 
countless splendours tjjat surrounded him. He resolved to enlist 
her vanity in his favour, by showing her the haughty Mahmoud, 
the Sultan of the Ottoman Sultans, not as an imperious master, but 
in the novel light of an humble suppliant at the feet of a slave I 
He swore by the jashes of his father that he would win her into a 
reciprocity of sentiment, or dazzle her into a willingness to accept 
the honours thdt were tendered to her. * 

And now commenced for Adile a system of double persecution, 
which she knew not how to evade, and could not put an end to. On 
the one hand Spiridion, tvhose feelings were not of a nature to brook 
for any length of time the restricted intercourse which had hitherto 
subsisted between him and the object of his pursuit, was unceasing 
in his efforts to tempt Adile into some imprudence. He urged her 
to trust herself to Mariamne, who had undertaken to convey her, dis¬ 
guised, to her abode in the Jewish quarter, where they might meet 
without fear of interruption. He was even anxious to attempt an 
entry into the harem under the g&rb of g female (twice already he 
had, muffled in a ferigee and veil, spoken to her in the cemetery); 
but from these mad projects, communicated to her by the old Jewess, 
the pure feelings of Adil 6 recoiled in terror; her heart, besides, had 
fixed itself upon another denouement ; and when the unjust and pas¬ 
sionate reproaches with which Spiridion resented her timidity were 
repeated to her, she calmly replied, “ Tell him, if he loves me that he 
will abjure his faith, and become a true believer; then he may ask 
me in marriage; and the Sultana, ray mistress, loves me too well to 
refuse her“0080111 to my happiness.” Spiridion, however, w'as not 
prepared to give such a proof of his devotion for Adile as she, in the 
simplicity of her hea^t, expected. She had indeed inspired him with 
a sudden and most overwhelming passion, and his ardent nature led 
him not only to rush headlong into any imprudence that was likely 
to insure its gratification, but also to overlook the probabilities of 
detection. These rash characters, however, are rarely capable of any 
important or sustained sacrifice; and the one for which Adil 6 had stipu¬ 
lated involved conscientious scruples which Spiridion could not over¬ 
come, partly because he execrated Islamism with all the intemperate 
hatred of a Greek, and partly because a marriage had already been 
arranged for him in his own country. But these objections he for¬ 
bore to communicate. 

On the other hand, the Sultan frequently visited his sister, that he 
might drink delicious poison from the bright eyes of Adile. Faithful 
to his project of captivating her by a system of refined gallantry and 
magnificence, he devised a series of entertainments, (ostenaibly for 
the Asme Sultana,) which enabled him to exhibit to the astonished 
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view of the young ^ave the incalculable riches of his various palaces, 
and th^fairy-splendour which perpetually surrounded the females of 
his harem. Delicious pic-nic parties, too, were given by him in the 
Seraglio Gardens, the Sultan’s Valley, and Gutnk Sucy, at which he 
always appeared in state, suwounded by all the regal pomp and im¬ 
posing grandeur ^o well calculated to strike upon and dazzle the 
imagination. But the most charming fete of all was given at Kiadhane. 
After exhibiting to the ladies assembled tjjere his skill in archery, 
and the grace and dexterity with which he drove four horses har¬ 
nessed to a European carriage through the meadows, the Sultan 
caused a sumptuous repast of more than a hundred dishes to be 
served up in bowls of Indian china and ma^ive gold in the palace. 
Turkish etiquette forbids that the sovereign should ever eat with his 
women; but wishing to mark his condescension, Mahmoud walked 
through the room while they were at dinner, approached the table, 
and dipping his fingers into several of the dishes, ej^tracted from them 
sundry delicate'morsels, which he bestowed upon his sister and her 
favourite attendant. After sunset the gardens were'^beautifully illu¬ 
minated with coloured lamps, some placed in the grass like glow¬ 
worms, others forming brilliant arcades and pyramids, whose Iris- 
tints (reflected in the sparkling waters of thfe innumerable fountains, 
as they ascended high into the air, and fell dashing into their marble 
basins,) imparted to them the appearance of showers of precious 
stones; while in the meadows beyond a magnifleent c^roition of 
fire-works, directed by Italian artists, filled the pure skies with their 
fantastic splendours. The gilded lattices of the lovely Kiosk, before 
described, were thrown open ; and when the Sovereign and his guests 
hud taken their places thpre, a cjncert of instrumental music, per¬ 
formed by invisible musicians among the trees, mingled its strains 
harmoniously with the measured dashing of the waterfalls. Between 
each piece the singing and dancing-girls attached to the royal harem 
were called upon to exhibit their powers; but not one among them 
could equal Adile. At last thev Sultan, whose talents as a poet 
and a musician were of a very high order, called for his mandoline, 
and fixing his eyes upon the young Georgian with an expression not 
to be misunderstood, struck a few light chords, while he sung one of 
the beautiful songs of Hafiz, which appeared to have beeff purposely 
written to convey to the insensible fair one the impassioned senti¬ 
ments of her illustrious lover. 

“ Oh ! gentle summer-wind I if thou shouldst pass by the abode of 
her whom my heart adores, bear upon thy wings to me the perfume 
of her musky tresses. 

“ For that odour shall fill my soul with voluptuous joy, even as 
though it conveyed to me a message from the beloved one. 

“ But if thou art too feeble to sustain so precious a burthen, scatter 
at least upon my eyelids the dust that thou gatherest upon the thresh¬ 
old of her door—the dust which her feet have pressed. 

“ My heart, once lofty and unbending as the pine-tree, now trem¬ 
bles and bends like the willow^, subdued by the ardent love which her 
beauties have inspired. 

“ Although my beloved smiles not upon me, yet does she know 
that I would give the whole universe in exchange for one tender 
glance figom her radiant eyes. 

How would 1 rejoice to be emancipated from the toils and cares 
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of Ii&, that I might devote myself solely to her to whom my heart is 
destined to be the vassal and slave.’' « $ 

The song over, and the moment of departure having arrived, six 
black slaves entered, bearing silver baskets piled up wilh embroidered 
handkerchiefs, Persian stuffs, perfumes, jewellery, &c. which the Sultan' 
distributed among the ladies. Adile’s share was arpassion-flower in 
coloured stones. She could not mistake the allusion it was intended 
to convey, and her heart^sickened as she placed it among her braided 
tresses. , 

Poor Adile ! these proofs of love, so far from gratifying her feel¬ 
ings, rendered her supremelj’^wretched. She felt her powers of en¬ 
durance fast ebbing ajj-ay, and, to spare herself farther trials of a 
similar nature, pleaded illness, and shut herself up in her apartment; 
when the attendance of Mariamne in her medical capacity at last 
enabled the young slave to open her aching heart to her,—to tell her 
how dearer than ^ver Spiridion was to her,—how hateful the Sul¬ 
tan’s visit,—and how utterly impossible that she coufd ever yield to 
him. 

But this announcement completely changed the aspect of affairs in 
Mariamne’s judgment, and suddenly cancelled all her previous opi¬ 
nions. At one glance She saw the imprudence of promoting an in¬ 
trigue for a female on whom the Sultan had placed his affections, and 
the immense personal consequence that she herself would derive 
from Adtfos elevation to his harem, in becoming the confidante of 
the great Padishah’s favourite. Visions of wealth floated before her 
eyes, and dazzled her imagination; the various professions of nurse, 
doctress, bone-setter, and buyer and retailer of the cast-off finery of 
wealthy harems, which she followed in common with so many other 
old Jewesses in Constantinople, procured her but a moderate liveli¬ 
hood ; but when the royal harem should be open to her as a field for 
advancement, she felt assured of reaping a golden harvest. 

“ Ahi 1 Adile-ffuzum/ ” she exclaimed, “ are you mad? The sun 
of royalty shines upon you, and you would hide your head behind a 
cloud I What do I say ?—a cloud! You would bury yourself in the 
mire, and eat dirt! These Greeks are swine—they laugh at Maho¬ 
metan women I ” , 

“,You did not always think so, Mariamne,” returned Adile. 

“ Oh ! my soul I what can I say ? I was mad too—we are all mad 
sometimes. Besidc|, the Sultan did not love you then. He indeed 
is a man 1 Look at his beard — look at his eyes, and then compare 
this smooth-faced boy, this mhahiz (no beard) with him.” 

“ No, no 1 ” exclaimed Adile, “ 1 cannot forget Spiridion. Do not 
abandon me, Mariamne, my soul! Go to him from me, and tell him, 
that if he loves me he will become an Islamite, and then he can 
marry me, and rescue me from the Sultan’s hateful love.” 

“Do I look like a fool, oh woman?” interrupted the old crone, 
with vivacity, “ that you think I will set myself up to connive against 
the Sultan, my master? Akli! his eyes are everywhere—he has a 
thousand ears, and they are all open. Ai, ai? I feel the bowstring 
already round my throat I ” she continued, shuddering. “ Forget Spi¬ 
ridion as fast as you can, my Sultana, and you will soon learn how 
to value a great Padishah’s favour.” 

Nor could Adile move the crafty old woman to any other answer. 
In the mean time the Sultan, baffled in all his attempts to propitiate 
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the tenderness of Adil6, at last suspected that some cause more 
powerfil than mere indifference must have produced her extraordi¬ 
nary coldness to his suit. Being determined to sif\ the affair to the 
bottom, he privately sent for the Asm^ Sultana’s chief eunuch, and 
ordered him to watch narrdWly over the slave Adile, and report to 
him whether he Remarked anything extraordinary in her conduct. 
Almost simultaneously with this command Mariamne, who, after 
mature deliberation, had come to the opiniotg, that if Spiridion could 
be privately got out of the way, or even made away with, and all 
hope thus destroyed in the heart of Adil6, she would soon submit to 
her removal to the Sultan’s harem,—a,fter turning in her head how 
such an event might be compassed, came to tfee resolution of putting 
it into the hands of the Sultana’s chief eunuch. Seeking her op¬ 
portunity, and taking him aside, she said, “ The slave Adile is mad. 
She is sick with love for some smooth-checked Giaour, and she will 
commit a folly if she be not watched." r 

“ Wallah ! ” ejaculated the eunuch “ Who is the beardless dog 
that she loves, thatVe may kill him, and sell hismothSr and sisters ?” 

“ How do I know?’’ answered Mariamne, the instinct of self-pre¬ 
servation compelling her to feign complete ignorance of the persop of 
Adile’s lover, lest the part she had taken iii promoting their inter¬ 
course should come to light, and place her own life in jeopardy. 
“ She would not tell me who he is when she found that ^^ould not 
be a go-between for them. All that I know is, that she owns her 
soul to be sick with love for a Christian, curses light upon them all! 
—and that is the reason why she has refused going to the Sultan’s 
harem. She told me that she would give her eyes to speak with the 
boy. And so I have comer my agS, to put you on the watch. If you 
see her slip out and speak to a man, then be sure that he is the man, 
and you may safely kill him at once." 

“ Bismiliah ! ’’ said the eunuch, half drawing his sword from the 
scabbard ; “ we will kill the animal when we find him'I ’’ 

Rifaat took his measures accordMgly, and tying up his ankle, as if 
he had sprained it, delegated another of the eunuchs to take his place 
the next day when the Asme Sultana went out, and stealing into the 
long covidor of the harem, ^ay perdu behind an open door, within 
sight of Adile’s chamber, watching whether she would leave it or pot. 
He soon saw her venture stealthily forth, wrapped in her feripce and 
pasmak, and after listening for a few moments, ^d looking carefully 
all around to see if any one was within sight, she started rapidly for¬ 
ward, threaded the various passages that led to the entrance of the 
palace, and then gaining the open air, turned immediately into the 
cemetery of Eyoub. Rifaat followed at a distance, just keeping her 
in view, and saw that when she had gained the shadiest part of the 
cemetery she was joined by a Turkish woman, with whom she con¬ 
versed about a quarter of an hour, and then quitting her, returned 
alone to the’^ialace in the same hurried manner. For two successive 
days, exactly the same conduct was observed; on the third, early in 
the morning, Rifaat reported to the Sultan what he had remarked, 
and also the intelligence imparted to him by Mariamne. The jealous 
suspicions of Mahmoud were fired by this communication, and laying 
his commands upon Rifaat to be secret as the grave on the subject, he 
told him^hat he should now take the affair into his own hands, and 
should not require his farther assistance in investigating it. 
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At one o’clock that day, tlie Asme Sultana and her suite having 
gone out as usual in arabas, and Kifaat having resumed his attend¬ 
ance upon his mistress, Adile again stole forth, and wended her way* 
to the cemetery, where the veiled female awaited her c«)ming. They 
w'alked about beneath the thickest shade for a short time, so occupied 
with each other as not to have perceived that three/men were stand¬ 
ing at some distance from them; )»then seating themselves under the 
shadow of a high tomb-sfcone, they continued their conversation with 
considerable animation. While this was passing, one of the men cau¬ 
tiously made a circular move in the direction in which the two women 
were seated, and advanced towards the back of the tomb-stone 
against which they wene leaning, where, taking up his position under 
cover of it, he could unseen overhear all they said. 

“ I dare not come again, Spiridion,” said one of the voices. “ I shall 
be discovered, and then we shall both be lost. I should not have ven¬ 
tured to-day, had it not been for the last time.” 

“ How, for t^ie last time I ” returned the other voice, which was 
evidently that of a man. “ There would be less chance of discovery 
if you would but meet me at the .Jewess s house, as 1 have long so 
vainly entreated you. You do not love me, or you would not be thus 
rigorous.” 

“ Allah knows how I love you! ” returned the female voice; “ and 
if your lo>o only equals mine, you will consent to do that which will 
unite us for ever. Become a Mussulman, and then ask me in mar¬ 
riage, and the Sultana my mistress will give me to you. The Sultan 
is noble and generous: he will soon forget that I have for a moment 
pleased his eyes, and he will not oppose our happiness. This is what 
I came to say to you to-day. Yoif must ckoose between seeking me 
for a wife or seeing me no more. We are watched, I know. I can no 
longer endure this life of terror and deceit.” 

“ Adile, my soul, give me time for reflexion; only meet me once at 
Mariamne’s house, and I will then give you a decided answer.” 

“ Never—never I 1 am mad to*listen to you,” replied Adile; “ 1 
never have, and never will meet you there.” 

“ Is this your love ? ” interrupted the male voice, in an ac.ceut of 
bitterness. . “ What have you done to prove it ? A few flowers, a 
few messages sent by an old Jewess I—while /adore you with a 
passion which makes me ready to risk my life ! Have I not suppli¬ 
cated that you would admit me into the harem, and if discovered 
there, should I not be killed like a dog ? But you would not—^you 
would not. You know not what it is to love I ” And in his passion¬ 
ate excitement he threw his five fingers extended into the air, with 
that gesture of unutterable contempt peculiar to the Greeks, and 
which serves as a note of admiration to their intemperate outbursts. 

* The hand was seized and firmly grasped by some one from behind, 
wlio at the same moment advancing, laid his other hand upon Spiri- 
dion’s ffosmak to remove it. 

“ Forbear 1 ” said the young Greek, (juickly subduing his voice to 
almost feminine softness. “I am a Mahometan woman —you dare 
not uncover my face! ” 

Adile looked up in terror at the intruder, whose dress and appear¬ 
ance was that of a merchant; but the moment she caught a distinct 
view of his countenance she uttered, with a cry of agony^ “The 
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SuLTAK r** and falling upon her face, remained motionless at his 
feet. ^ 

“ The Sultan has a right to behold unveiled the face of every wo¬ 
man in his empire,” said Mahmoud, tearing off the gasmak of the pre¬ 
tended female, and discovCTing the handsome features of Spiridion 
Metaxa blanchedi with terror and surprise. Then beckoning to one 
of the attendants, who during the whole transaction had remained 
standing in the same spot where he bad leftdhem, “ Take him away,” 
said the Sultan, “ and let him die this evening at sunset I" 

And the unfortunate lover, not daring to resist the steriv mandate, 
was immediately removed. c 

At these dreadful words Adile raised her «face from the dust, and 
clasping her hands in despair, exclaimed, “ Mercy 1 mercy! ” 

“ There is no mercy for his crime,” returned the Sultan, with a 
stern inflexibility in his voice and manner, which caused the heart of 
Adil6 to die away within her. “ A Giaour who seeks for intercourse 
with a Mahometan woman incurs death for himself anjl for her. Away 
with him } —to-night he di|s 1 ” 

“ We are innocent I ” exclaimed the unhappy slave, gathering 
strength from despair, and fixing her tearless eyes upon him with 
soul-subduing earnestness,—“ we have never met elsewhere but here. 
Oh ! mercy, mercy, dread Sultan! The great Allah is merciful, and 
are you not his shadow upon earth ? ” 

The Sultan was softened, spite of himself, by her look. Never 
had she appeared more lovely than in that attitude of passionate en¬ 
treaty. Her gasmak had become unfastened in the agitation of her 
disordered movements, and left exposed to his gaze the whole of her 
beautiful countenance, blanched tfu marble whiteness by the agony of 
her emotions. Adile perceived the impression she had made upon 
him, and reiterated her supplication in heat t-piercing accents,— 
“ Mercy for Spiridion 1—mercy I ” 

But that name reawakened all the jealous rage of Mahmoud, and 
stamping with fury, he exclaimed, He has seen your facet and there¬ 
fore he dies ! ” ^ 

“No, no!—you are too just, too generous, too noble to spill his 
blood for having loved me,” continued the young slave, emboldened 
by her misery, and careless, in the urgency of her fears for Spiridion, 
whether she exasperated her angry sovereign further against herself: 
“ Has not my lord the Sultan loved his slave too*? ” 

“ And for the sake of that infidel you scorned my love ! ” exclaimed 
the Sultan, in a burst of p'assion. “ Ye shall both die I ” 

“ I had seen him first,” replied Adile, meekly, “ and it was my kis¬ 
met (fate) to love him. Dared I give to the Sultan a heart darkened 
by another’s image ? ” 

There was a moment’s pause, during which the young Georgian 
remained kneeling, with her lovely eyes fixed upon the angry coun¬ 
tenance of her sovereign, and her clasped hands raised towards him, 
when, as he motioned her to rise, the brilliant rays of a diamond on 
his finger flashed in the sun-light with intolerable brightness. Adile 
started, as ifli sudden inspiration had given her new life, and uttering 
a smothered cry, thrust her hand into her bosom, and drew from 

* Sultan Mahmoud, like the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, had a great propensity 
for peramkulating his capital in disguise, which enabled him to redress many griev. 
ances, which would have escaped the obwrvation of the sovereign in his palace. 
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tlience a ring, suspended round tier neck by a silken cord, which she 
held up to the Sultan’s view with trembling eagerness. . 

“ When the unworthy slave Adile first found favour in the Sultan’s, 
sight,” she exclaimed, “ he sent her this ring, and said,.* het tJie slave 
AdiU ask of the Sultan wJud boon she will, t shall be granted to her upon 
showing him that ring! The great Padishah will no^etract his royal 
word. The boon for which his slave supplicates is the life of Spiri- 
dion Metaxa! ” 

Quite unprepared for stich an appeal, and in no degree inclined to 
redeem the pledge which he had so lightly given, Mahmoud fe- 
mained in angry irresolution for a moment, looking at her with me¬ 
nace in his eyes, and vengeance stifling every nobler feeling, in his 
bosom. At last, evading the question, “ Have you no boon to ask for 
yourself? ” he said, “and do you know the fate that awaits you?— 
the bowstring and the sack ? ” 

“ Your slave is ready to die,” she replied. 

“ Is the Giaour lb dear to you, that you would ask>his life in pre¬ 
ference to your v>wn ? ” continued the Sultan, • 

“ Yes,” replied Adile, with courage. “*Your promise—your pro¬ 
mise, dread Sultan I Grant me the life of Spiridion—let him return 
to his own country, nevewto leave it, and do with me what you will! ” 
“ Then, by the soul of the Prophet! ” exclaimed the Sultan, in un¬ 
controllable fury, “ ye shall both die I If he had a thousand lives, he 
should yiefd them all up for being so well loved by you I I spit at 
my promise, and throw it to the winds! ” 

Then beckoning to the last remaining attendant, a mute, who im¬ 
mediately drew near, he whispered a few words in his ear, and turn¬ 
ing to Adile, commanded her to foUpw him. 

She arose without uttering a word, and scarcely able to drag her 
trembling limbs, followed the mute out of the cemetery to the water’s 
edge, where, in a little creek not far from the palace, were moored 
several caiques for hire. He beckoned ttjc nearest caickgee to ad- 
vante his boat, and placing the hal^fainting Adile in it, took his seat 
at a respectful distance from her, and signified to the boatmen to 
row to Seraglio Point. Arrived under the walls of the palace gar¬ 
dens, he caused the boat to pull up close to a little door in the wall, 
(over which is a small projecting wooden bridge with a shelving ap¬ 
pendage, something like an open spout, constructed purposely for 
precipitating into the Bosphorus the bodies of the women who are 
strangled in the seraglio,) and disembarking, conducted Adile through 
the fatal door into a sort of pavilion, or kiosk, close to it, where he 
left her alone, carefully locking the door after him. 

How the hours passed she knew not, for grief and terror had thrown 
her into a stupor nearly approaching to insensibility ; but as the last 
glorious beams of the sinking sun streamed through the lattices of 
her prison, and shed a transient glory near the cushions where she lay 
prostrate, she was roused into an agony of consciousness, for she knew 
that at that hour Spiridion was to die. Presently all grew dark and 
indistinct—for her the bitterness of death had passed in that brief 
moment of anguish endured for him; and when the door opened, and 
the same mute appeared with a lantern, and beckoned to her to rise 
from the ground, although she knew that her hour was come, she 
obeyed him unresistingly, and without an exclamation or^sign of 
terror. He threw over her a thick covering like a sack, carefully 
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closing the uperture of it, and raising the poor victim in his arms, 
Carrie^ her through the little door by which they had entered in the 
.morning, and laid her in the bottom of a caique, which immediately 
pulled off, an^ rowed them' swiftly away. 

Their progress continuefil uninterruptedly for more than half an 
hour, when sudj^nly the boat neared the land, and Adilc felt herself 
again raised in the mute’s arms, lifted out of the caique, and borne to 
a short distance, where she was deposited on the ground, and the 
fastenings of the sack that enveloped were ifcre untied. A hand then 
raised up the covering, and Adile, believing that the last dreadful 
moment had arrived, looked around her, that she might take a last 
farewell glance of the earth and skies. ^ A blaze of light flashed upon 
her eyes, and, after the darkness in which slfe had so long remained, 
nearly dazzled her into blindness with its effulgence. Regaining in a 
moment her powers of vision, she saw that she was in the Kiask of 
Kiadnane, the lattices of which W'ere closed, and the interior illumi¬ 
nated. Before her stood the Sultan, with an ex|>ression in his eyes 
very different from the ferocity and rage which had fliished from them 
in their last dreadful interview. 

“ Adile,” he said, in a grave tone, “ your prayer has prevailed, and 
my royal word remains unbroken. The Giaour lives, and shall return 
in safety to his own country. As for yourself, you have passed 
through the terrors of death, but your life too is spared. I heard all 
that passed between you and the Greek this morning, and 5- know that 
you are still pure. Live, therefore, Adile, and remember that for n/vur 
sake your sovereign has sheathed the sword of justice, without shed¬ 
ding the blood of the guilty !” 

“ Oh I most powerful, ^ost merciful I ” exclaimed Adile, falling at 
his feet, and raising to her forehead, with a sentiment of mingled ve¬ 
neration and enthusiasm, the edge of the Sultan’s robe, “ Allah will 
reward the goodness and magnanimity of the best and greatest of his 
children! ” 

“ And have you no reward foe me, Adile ? ” inquired Mahmdud, 
contemplating her with one of those magic smiles, which imparted to 
his dark countenance such inexpressible sweetness. 

And Adile, bowing her head, and crossing her hands upon her bo¬ 
som, replied in a low voice, “ Let your slave’s life be passed at the 
foot of her lord the Sultan I ” 

But as such events cannot take place in the East without some ex¬ 
penditure of life, the Jewess Mariamne was selected as the victim 
whose sacrifice was to assuage the monarch’s wrath. She w-as found 
strangled upon the threshold of her door the following morning, and 
left exposed there for three days; and, such spectacles being of very 
common occurrence in Constantinople, no one thought of inquiring 
for what crime she had suffered. 

Adile, the Georgian slave, whose gentle heart was sensitively alive 
to every noble and generous sentiment, felt as it merited the cle¬ 
mency which her sovereign had exercised towards her young lover 
and herself. She attached herself warmly and sincerely to him, and 
the extraordinary influence she acquired over his mind was never 
exercised by her for any but wise and noble purposes. The Sultan 
gave her no rival in his affections, no sharer in his confidence; and 
to the \^st day of her short existence she occupied the distinguished 
position of favohrite, without meeting with a counteracting influence. 
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She died at Kiadhame in the flower of her years, leaving no children; 
and her royal master, inconsolable for her loss, abandoned fgr ever 
the lovely spot, which too keenly recalled to him the felicity he had 
enjoyed there with the beautiful and giftid young Gecygian. 

“ Tijko tlic climes that know nor snow nor hail, 

Site was all summer : lightning might assail,^ 

And shiver her to ashes ; hut to trail 
A long and snake-like life of dull decay 
Was not for lt;r—she had too little clay.” 


BELSH^ZZAR’S FEAST. 

• 

Toe King sat in his regal pride, 

Proud nobles throng’d the festal board ; 

High foam’d the wine, whose jmrple tide 
Was from (1 oil’s sacred vessels pour’d. 

Mu.sic and minstrelsv were there, 

• Loud echoing to the vaulted roof; 

And queenly dames, whose jewels rare 
Blazed in the torch-light far ahjuf. 

With vcveky the palace rung ; 

Yet sudden ’midst the banquet’s cheer 

Alarm hath Inuslied each tuneful tongue. 

And every eye glares wild with fear. 

Why start the proud in mute amaze ? 

VVhy quail the mighty ? shriek die fair ? 

Why on one spot in liorror gaze, ' 

VV’itli features marbled by despair ? 

What hand is that whdlsc fiiigertinnrk 
With aAvful characters the wall ? 

Whoso hidden mysteries, stern and dark. 

Can e’en Belshazzar’s soul appal ? 

Stand foith. Astrologers! and read 

That scroll, with dr^'adful import fraught ; 

Wealth, fame, and poAver shall he his meed 
By whom th’ interpretation’s taught. 

Wliat! silent all ? And is there none 
That feiufiil secret to unfold ?— 

“ lio ! ” cried the seer, “ tlic Holy One 
To me its mystery hath unroll’d. 

“ Tre^ihle, proud King! thy reign is o’er,— 
Thy sceptic shall the Median sw'ay,— 

Thy pomp and glory are no more,— 

Tliy kingdom, it hath passed aAvay. 

“ TRou hast lift up thy haughty brow' 

Against the Lord of earth and heaven ; 

That Ood, O King 1 hath weighed thee now. 
And judgment is against thee given. 

“ Ilnrk! even now the voice of war 
Is thundering at thy brazen gates ; 

I hear the battlc-diout from far— 
Destruction, Monarch, on thee waits.” 

The Prophet ceased.—Tliat very night 
Belshazzar’s' power and life were gone, 

And ere the uioniing star was bright, 

Darius reigned in Babylon. 



• \ THE REP-B|EAST OF AQUITANIA. 

Sti ||timf)lr)3alla)i. 

BY FAyHEIl PROUT. 

f^Are not two sparrows so^ yet nbt one of them shall fall to the 

ground without your Matthew, wp. x. 29. 

« Oalios ab Aqulfftius Oakhmea fliynen.”— Julius CiESAii. 

“ Sermons in stones, a^d good in ererything.'i^*—SHAKsrEHE. 

Geeius, left to sbiver 
On the bank, ’tis said, 

Died of that cold river.”—T om Moobe, 


River trip firom 
Thonlosae to 
BoordeauXt Ther- 
mometer ki ‘ 0 * 
Seow foot 
<le«p. Use of 
MTOi^en shoes. 


Y* fisscon 
fanner bieth to 
his cottage, and 
drisketh a dag- 
go one. 


He warmeth bis 
cold'shins at a 
wooden Are. 
Goodb'yetobim. 


Y® Father meet- 
etb a stray ac- 
qaaintanee in a 
sfflail bird. 


«Dh ’twas bitter cold 
As oyr steam-boat rolled 
Dowu the pathway old 
Of the deep Garonnkp— 
And the peasant lank, 

While his saiot sank 
In the snow-clad bank, 

Saw it roll on, on. 

ii. 

And he hied him home 
To his ^oit de ckaume ; 

And for those B^ho roam 
On the broad bleak flood 
Cared he ? Not a thought; 
For his beldame brought 
His wine-flask fsaught 

With the grape’s red blood. 

111 . 

And the wood-block blaze 
Fed his vacant gaze 
As we trod the maze 
Of the river down. , 

Soon we left behind 
On the frozen wind 
All farther mind 
Of that vacant clown. 

IV. 

But there came anon, 

As we journeyed on 
Down the deep Garonne, 

An acquaintancy. 

Which we deemed, I count, 
Of more high amount. 

For it oped the fount 
Of sweet sympathy. 
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Not trtinoiis 
albalros!) of that 
aincioiit manner 
nidu l!ulendsc, 
hulapoorc rohiti. 


V*= sparrow 
(lOSMnf; }« nvei 
loakelli h)!> halt- 
\va> Iiuum; oI (he 
<ir« ship. 


DehiMVr hope. 
Y* lire..ship nin- 
nvth to knots an 
hour ; ’Its no v,o 
foi j*-" spat low. 


Yr hyide is led .1 
wildf i;oosc i hat'e 
adown | iver. 


Hyuip(oiiies ol 
tatii'ue. ’Tis nie- 
laiichoUe to f.ill 
between 2 stools. 


Mori of ye biidc. 


t 

4t, 


V. 

’Twas a stranger drest 
In a downy vest, 

’Twas a wee Red-bre 
(Not an ''Albatross^'') 
Hut a wanderer meek, 
Who fain would seek 
O’er tl|e bosom bleak 
Of that flood to cross. 


VI. 

And we watched him oft 
As hb soared aloft 
On his pinions soft, 

Poor wee weak thing, 
And we soon could mark 
That he sought our bark, 

• As a resting ark 

For his weary wing. 

VII. 

Hut tli^ bark fire-fed, 

On her pathway sped, 

And shot far a-head 
Of the tiny bird. 

And quicker in the van 
Her swift wheels ran, 

As the quickening fan 
Of his winglets*stirred.» 

VIII. 

Vain, vain pursuit I 
Toil witliout fruit I 
For his forked fopt 
Shall not anchor there, 
Tho’ the boat meanwhile 
Down the stream beguile 
For a bootless mile 
The poor child of air! 

• 

And ’twas plain at last 
He was flagging fast, 

That his hour had past 
In that effort vain: 

Far from either bank. 
Sans a saving plank. 

Slow, slow he sank. 

Nor uprose again. 

X. 

And the cheerless wave 
Just one ripple gave 
As it oped him a grave 
in its bosom cold, 


VOI.. XI, 
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1r * old ni<iii <(t 
helm wcepvtii tor 
a sonne lost in 
bay ot Uiscaye. 


Comloleance ol y ^ 
iadycs ; rhc of I 
choMeur d'infan 
tcrte leyere. 


OI<!« Palliei 
Proiitte sadly nio- 
raliaeth aiiL-nt y*" 
binle. 


Y* Stieatnc of 
Lyfe. A ycninge 
man of fayre pro¬ 
mise. 


Hys carlic flyght 
across y* streamc. 


And he sank alone, 

With a feeble moan. 

In that £eep GiARonne, 

And Inen ail was told. 

XI. 

But our pilot grey 
Wiped a tear away; 

In the broad Biscaye 
He had lost his boy ! 

And that sight brought back 
On its furrowed tra^k 
The remembered wreck 
Of long perished joy I 

XII. 

And the tear half hid 
^In soft Beauty’s lid 
Stole forth unbid 

For that red-breast bird ;— 
And the feeling crept,—^ 

For a Warrior wept; 

And the silence kept 
Found no fitting word. 

XIII. 

But I mused alone. 

For I thought of one 
Whom I well had known 
In ray earlier days, 

Of a gentle mind, 

Of a soul refined. 

Of deserts designed 

For the Palm of Praise. 

XIV. 

And well would it seem 
That o’er Life’s dark stream. 
Easy task for Him 

In his flight of Fame, ^ 
Was the Skyward Path, 
O’er the billow’s wrath. 

That for Genius hath 
Ever been the same. 


XV. 

And I saw him soar 
From the morning shore. 
While his fresh wings bore 
Him athwart the tide. 
Soon with powers unspent 
As he forward went. 

His wings he had bent 
On the sought-for side. 
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A IK'we iibjcfl 
I'.ilK'ili his eyf 
(roiii y® iiiaiiH' 
t-hiiiijicr. 


lii^Uhililic of 
|)tii pose a l•ll:lll 

I'Nyl III lyfi*. 


XVI. 

But while thus he fie' 

Lo ! a vision 

Caught his wayward fiew 
With a semblance fair, 
And that new-found woer 
Could, alas! allure 
Front his pathway sure. 

The bright child of air. 

XVII. 

For he turned aside, 

An& adown the tide 
For a brief hour plied 
His yet unspent force, 
And to gain that goal 
•Gave the powers of soul. 
Which, unwasted, whole. 
Had achieved his course. 


'I'hiK IS I,*' nior-ill 
<il Fallii'r 1*1 out’s 
hiiirihle lidllioir, 


^ XVIII, 

A bright Spirit, young, 
Unwept, unsung, 

Sank thus among 

The drifts of the stream ; 
Not a record left,— 

Of renown bereft, 

By thy cruel theft, 

O DELUSIVE dream!* 


1 ,'ENVOY 

TO W. II. AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

WIHLOME, AUTHOR OF THE ADMIRABLE “CRICHTON,* 
SUBSEQUENT CHRONICLER OF “ JACK SHEPPARD.” 


ivhiili lit >viiill,‘ 
by vt.ixliglil III 
till* hoitel lie Om 
eoiyne n( Bmii- 
llf.lllN. B J'Htl. 

IBII. 


Tims sadly I thought 
As that bird unsought 
'fhe remembrance brought 
Of thy bright day; 

>tnd I penned full soon 
This Dirge, while the moon 
On the broad Garonne 
Shed her wintry ray. 
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\ THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRINKING. 

V '' 

EDITED 41IR|NaOT(P'^IM% BY ALFRED CROWQDILL. 



^ Si qilelqiie jour 6cHut ivre 
La raort arrctait mes pas, 

.fe ne voudrais pas revivre 
Apres un si doux tr^'pas; 

Je m’en irais dans rAverne 
Faire enivrcr Alecton, 

Et bfitir line ta^erre 
Dans le manoir da Fluton,'’ 

Saufen Bier nnd Brantewein, 
Schmeissen alle die Fenstereii ein, 

Ich bill liederlich, 

Du bist liederlich, 

Sind wir nidit liederlich Lento—ah ! ’ 

“ I can summon spirits from the vasty deep.” 

“Vivo bibere, 

Bibo vivere! ” 


“ A bumper for Sir William, the friend of the people." 

“ Wyn ! 0 edele wyu, 

Die al de pyn 

En zorg, van my terstond verdwyneu doet, 

Wat ge^ je my een hart vol mo^! 

' Een stoop twee, drie, 

Maakt dat ik geen gevaar, hoe zwaar het is, uutzie, 

Noch vli6.” 

“ If 1 bad a thousand sons, the first human principle I would leach them should 
be,—to forbear thin potations, and addict themselves to sack." 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRINKING. 
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BUMPER THE FIRST. 



jci aiiaiies or 



/iiiaureipi, xio- 
and Captain Morris^ iui 
my anserjne plume! 

Ye shades of Sheridan, 
George FrejJerick Cooke, and 
Toby Philpott, infuse a spirit 
in my indelible ink! 

Ye shades below (London 
Bridge) lend me a stave from 
your many casks, wherewith 
to celebrate the virtues of the 
vine! 

Bacchus‘S-- 

Gentle reader, if elevated 
by my subject, I run on in a 
zig-zag fashiqn, and multiply 
one mile jw three in my pro¬ 
gress, paMon me; -for al¬ 
though, like a comet, my 
I course may be eccentric, it is 
. the result of the liberal liba- 
; tions I have poured to qualify 
me for the onerous task i 
have undertaken. But then, 
j. like that comet, I have a tale, 

radiant as the sun, passed through a colander in bright and dazzlinc 

rays, which I will presently unfold with all the proverbial humility of 
a peacock! . ^ 

Bacchus first introduced the vine into Italy, and, soon afterwards 
entering into partnership with Apollo, they laid their sapient heads 
together, and produced a liquor which speedily attracted the attention 
or a discerning public,” and ultimately of the whole world. 



The birth of rosy wine was hailed with the most enthusiastic de- 
J>glit; and old and young, rich and poor, alike saluted the ruby lips of 
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the young bantling with the most affectionate ardour. Care, a wrinkled 
and bVious-visaged old dame, who rocked the cradle, fell fast asleep, 

.— was consequently dischailged, and never again allowed to appear in 
the presence of the darling. \ 

Like Mrs. Johnson’s “ American Soothing Syrup,” wine proved not 
only."a real biasing to mothers,” but their numerous offspring im¬ 
bibed the fermented and exhilarating juice with a gusto that was sur¬ 
prising. In the process of time it was universally called the “ milk 
of old men.” Bald-headed philosophers, whoSe capillary attractions” 
hall slipped, like an avalanche of snow, from the summit of their erudite 
noddles, and now adorned their chins, waxed eloquent, their languid 
muscles being duly and daily lubricated' with the loquacious liquor. 

Long before the invention of spectacles, these far-seeing mortals 
discovered that the transfusion of a certain quantum of the “ blood of 
the grape ” enabled them to see—double! Here was an advantage ! 
and they consequently absorbed large quantities for the benefit of their 
fellow men. Tjiey sincerely believed that they had found the true 
“ pabulum animi,”^nd boldly became bibulous and—bottle-nosed. 

But I fear that I am growing too poetical. 


BUMPER THE SECOND. 

How natural is the simple act—how simple the natural act—of 
drinking! 

Before the glorious invention of wine, that one dissyllable alone was 
sufficient to convey the meaning of imbibing a certain measure of milk 
or a " yard of pump-waterbut in these {^orioiis days of “ Hock and 
soda-water,”—Lafhtte, Chateau Margot, Champagne d’Ai, Burgundy, 
&c. &c.—the very vocabulary is eiilarged; exempli gratia 


DRINKING! 


that is the root (how few are able to decline it!) 

Boozing, ^ Toping, 

Bibhing, Lusliing, 

Fuddling, Cracking a bottle. 

Swilling, Sucking the monkey, 

Guzzling, Sluicing the ivories, &c. 

Tippling, 


And then, again, in those early days (so remote, that even " Early 
Purl Houses ” were unknown) the meanest capacity understood that 
when a man had drunk his fill, he had “ slaked his thirst,” and moist¬ 
ened his parched Ups; there was then (O ye teetotalers 1) no inebria¬ 
tion. Even had a man had the “ fee simple ” of a whole pump, he 
never made free with it, or was found lying under it, or attempting to 
“ light his pipe at it." 

Now, in this age of rapid progression and “ public spirit," our philo¬ 
logists and lexicographers have a most enviable opportunity of enriching 
the language, by the addition of many words, of which the venerable 
" Drunk "Is the patriarch and legitimate progenitor. 


As thus: Drunk— 

Bacchi plenus. 

Sacrificing to the rosy god, 
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N.B. These two terms are generally kept stereotyped by the printers 
of the morning papers. 


Fuddled, 

Muddled, 

Elevated, 

Merry, 

Sunny, 

Moony, ^ 

Maudlin, 

Muzzy, 
Spoony, 
Funny, 

Tipsy, 
Inebriated, 


Snuffy, 

Overcome, * 

Top-heavy, 

IWeling, 

Slewed, 

Wound up, 

Half seas over. 

Three sheets in the wind. 
Groggy, 

Sewid up like a sand-bag, 

Losing his perpendicular. 

How came you so 


'Tosticated, Not able to see a hole in a ladder, 

Queer, Drunk as a fiddler’s dog, 

Overtaken, Drunk as Davy’s sow, and 

•Lushy, “ Th^ worse for liquor,' 


which last phAse is customarily used by the police, when they acci¬ 
dentally discover a genteel, well-dressed medical student, or a lawyer’s 
articled clerk, — both “ honourable men," — lying quite at home in a 
gutter, and poking his latch-key at the grating of the gulley-hole, in 
the vain endeavour to “ let himself in.” 


BUMPER THE THIRD. 

How very rational and manifold are the reasons for drinking i 

On a wet or a foggy morning a goidle, or schnapps, is taken medi¬ 
cinally to keep out the damp. OA a sultry day in summer, a glass of 
cold brandy and water—is essentially necessary to supply the waste 
occasioned by evaporation, and give a tone to the relaxed functions of 
the stomach. IMany of the faculty prescribe it (homoeopathicaUy !) 

And then who would be such a churlish misanthrope, such a milk¬ 
sop, as to refuse a “ social glass,”*— or to hob and nob it ” with a 
friend } ” If low-spirited, what is so efficacious as a cheering cup ? 
If elevated by the success of some enterprise or speculation, to “ pour 
a libation ” may be heathenish ; but it is a poor heart that never re¬ 
joices,"—and, as the gay Frenchman sings, 

“ Le bon vin, 

, Lc matin, 

Sortant de la tonne, 

Vaut mieux que tout lc Latin, 

Qu’on enseigne en Sorbonne! ” 

When excited by good company to indulge a little too freelj, and, 
practically working out the sage maxims,—" In for a penny, m for a 
pound," and, You may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,”—you 
experience the dizzy, disagreeable sensation of being " neither upon 
your head nor your heels,”—-on the following morning, depend upon it, 
there is nothing more calculated to brace the trembling nerves, and 
place you “in statu quo," than a small, a very, very small dose of 

French cream,” or Cogniac, in your first cup of tea,—“ A hair of the 
dog that bit you!" You must, however, be particulply cautious in the 
administration of the specific, or a quatrain of Grimaldi's celebrated 
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“ Tippet'y-witcliet ” may, more painfully than pleasantly, recur to your 
memo^ : 

“ This morning I rose early, 

• . My malady was such, 

•, In my tea I took brandy, 

And took a cu])—too much ! ” 

There is less cause for the limitation of the licence for drinking to 
bachelors than to married men, who should invariably be more steady, 
and the more especially as it does sometinfes occur that the latter 
become pugnacious when the wine is in the ascendant. Bacchus then 
assumes a front that is very disagreeable to ma’s! 



Poor Tom Dibdin, a convivial, but always a sober man, gives a deli¬ 
cate allusion to this propensity in the following toast: “ IVIay the man 
who has a good wife never be addicted to liquor {lick her).” 

Wine, mighty wine ! exhilarate*, youth, and invigorates old ago, 
thawing the life-current which the icy hand of Time hath frozen, 
and making it undulate through the veins as pleasantly as the mur¬ 
muring rivulet through flowery banks, decked by the delicate fingers 
of verdant Spring! 


BUMPER THE FOURTH. 

e 

O ye philosophers! who have so long been seeking to discover and 
determine whether the sun or the earth is in motion—drink ! Corpo 
di Bacco! follow my example. When I have quaflFed twenty glasses 
of the " molten ruby,” I can distinctly see the earth turn round! 
What costly instruments have been invented to measure the “ thick 
rotundity of the globe! ”—Drink !—/« vino veritas. How simple is 
my computation ! 1 (involuntarily) stretch myself at length upon the 
earth, apd measure it without compaSs, chain, or theodolite. 

O. ye ambitious men! what is thie use of all your vain eflbrts to 
rise above your sphere? Nay, what senseless pride in the endea¬ 
vour ; for the cellar is not above, but below ! Therefore, descend and 
drink! Remember and reflect on the rusty old saw: " When the wine 
is in, the wit is out,'*—which indisputably means, that when you have 
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taken a few deep potations the wit flows—comes out—a deduction as 
logical and “ plain as a pike-staif.” Then drink, and be wise; alwtain, 
and be—otherwise! ' 


BUMPER THE FIFTH. 

Piron, the celebrated French poet, was once walkifig in the streets 
of Paris, when he observed a man who had lost both his legs (not in 
the service of Mars, but Bacchus), resting his back against the wall of 
a house, with his shoeless*feet dabbling in the kennel. 

“ Votre drmeure ? on vous y porterait,” 

said the poet. 

“ Portc/.-moi doiic an cabaret,” 

replied the drunkard, making a rhyming couplet of the question and 
answer; and, in truth, the “ cabaret ” mis the place where he ordina¬ 
rily lived. Piron (himself a votary of the vine-crowned god) was so 
pleased with his apt,reply, that he not only engaged a stout porter to 
pilot him to the jiext cabarel, but gave him an ecu to drink his health. 

A drunken man is, however, a rara avi^ in the "gay metropolis of 
France; in England, where gin-shops, those 

“ Bright and,g]ittering palaces, how bcsiutifnl! ” 

with their brass, and glass, and gas, allure the poor and miserable tat¬ 
terdemalion to quaff the Lethean draught, and drown his cares, they 
manage these things differently. The delights of drinking are therein 
most variously illustrated. How joyous is the twinkling eye of that 
short-gaitered dustman, with his napped hat, and flannel jacket, as 
with a moistened lip he discusses a “kevorten an’ three houts ” with 
his two pals. • ^ 
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They form a perfect picture, worthy of the truth-delineating pencil 
of Oi^ade. The sensations they experience over their standing drink 
are almost racy enough to be envied by the bon vivani, who, with his 
rubicund visaee, glances with the eye of a connoisseur at the slender 
glass of iced champagne before he gulps the mantling juice, bubbling 
and creaming yith carbonic acid gas. With what a smack his lips 
acknowledge the receipt! 



Thrice happy is the man who is blest with a good cellar ; he will 
never want a friend while he lives — in that style, or has a bottle to 
give him 1 The rosy wige is as attractive to the friends of this sublu- 
narv world as flower-beds to the little busy bees! In fine, wine, 
as Dermot O'Donnell says, is the only oil wherewith to trim the lamp 
of life to make it burn brightly to the last. 

BUMPER^IIE SIXTH. 

A BACCHANALIAN BOOZE. 

Persicos odi, puer, apparatus ; 

Displicent nexse pl»lyn\ coronie : 

Mitte soctari, rosa quo locoruni 
Sera moretur. 

Siniplici niyrto nihil allabores, • 

Seiluluh curse; neque te ministrum 

Dedecct myrtus, neque me sub art& 

Vite bibentem. 


I tell thee, boy, that I detest 
The CTandeur of a Persian feast, 

Nor for me the linden’s rind 
Shall the flowery chaplet bind : 

Then search not where the curious rose 
Beyond his season loitering grows, 

But beneath the mantling vine, 

While I quaff the flowing wine. 

The myrtle’s wreath shall crown our brows, 
While you shall wait, and I carouse. 
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“-Sub umbra lusimus." 


“ He accordingly got up, and going a.side to his horees, soon returned with a * 
large leathern bottle of wine, and a pic half a yard long: and|his is really no 
exaggeration ; for it contained a whole fed rabbit, so large, that when Sancho 
felt it, he took it for a whole goat, or a large kid, at least." » 

Two and thirty years ago (alas! 'tis so,) as the few straggling grey 
hairs on my polished noddle do too truthfully testify, — two and 
thirty years ago, in the autumn of the year —the mellow autump, 
—that ingenious artist, Pallet, who only used water in the admixture 
of his colours, preferring good,wine as a dilnent for his inward man, 
invited me to a day’s jaunt to the fair park of Greenwich, famed for 
deer, chestnuts, and^wooden-legged warriors. The party was to con¬ 
sist of the mystical number of three,—Pallet, myself, and Spondee, a 
poet, who had written a work which was never reviewed, and remained 
unsold, — two circumstances which were attributed by the author and 
his friends to the decline of the public taste. Whatevet the true cause 
might be, it w5a quite evident his lines were nolf cast in pleasant 
places, for he had not even the satisfaction of a nibble! That he was 
a scholar is certain; but whether he really possessed the hump of con¬ 
structiveness large enough to build a cot, or the lofty rhyme,” I know 
not, for I never perused his lucubrations. 

Having'arranged the time and place of meeting, and provided a rab¬ 
bit-pie, we took our places in the dickey of a four-horse coach, (for then, 

I need hardly say, steam-boats and railways were not,) and soon ar¬ 
rived safely in the quiet little town. It was on a Saturday — the vi¬ 
siters were “ few and far between,” and the park was a solitude. As 
we sauntered through the town, ifallet purchased three bottles of 
sherry, — a very moderate quantity in tho5e days, when three, and 
even your six-bottle men were in v(^ue; and Hock and Moselle, and 
the other wishy-washy Rhine wines were unknown. The bottles were 
duly packed for the pic-nic al fresco, when Pallet, espying a fishmon¬ 
ger's, suddenly parted company, and, without saying a word, entered 
the piscatory emporium. 

" By Jupiter Ammon! ” exclaimed Spondee, striking a poetical at¬ 
titude, “our dauber of canvass hath conceived a sudden affection for a 
lobster. For my part, I hate lobsters.” 

Envy, sheer envy,” I replied. 

“ Envy } " cried he; ‘‘ how mean you ? ” 

“Because theyare^more favoured than your works—for they are jiot 
only red, but devoured with avidity.” 

“ Bah! I hate a pun ! " exclaimed Spondee. “ I shall certainly cut 
thee.” 

“ Then shall I deem myself more fortunate than your poem — for 
that will ever remain uticwt.” 

“ O thou hydra-headed monster! ” said Spondee, “ I ’ll write a 
satire upon thee.” 

“ I cry yon mercy! pray do not so unfriendly an act; for, being fond 
of liberty, I tremble at the certain prospect of being shelved, and hav¬ 
ing my circulation stopped. Write upon sheepskin, or vellum, or any¬ 
thing but me! ” 

Pallet at this moment rejoined us, and stayed tlie current of 
Spondee's eloquence. 
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What denizen of the sea have you been catering for, PaJle^ ? ’* 
ask^d Spondee. 

" I'ou shall see—you shall see,” replied Pallet; such an unexpectetl 
treat! A bright idea — a ray of sunshine glanced suddenly across tlie 
landscape of‘my mind, which is worth its weight in gold. Come 
along.” 

Having entered the park, we trod with pleasure oh the velvet green¬ 
sward as we loitered slowly beneath the proteotiing arms of the shady 
elms and chestnuts. Spondee’s poetical, and Pallet’s pictorial rhapso- 
djes burst spontaneously forth, and both delighted and amused me. 
Beneath a wide-spreading tree, in the most retired part of the park. 
Pallet halted. •v 

“ Here let us pitch our tent,” exclaimed he. 

"We have none, good Pallet,” I replied, Sherry is our only 
beverage.” 

"Hear him!’’ cried Spondee.* "What a malady is he infected 
with! would that he had a neat's tongue in his head, that we might 
cure it.” * 

" With the attic salt of your own muse, Spondee } ” said Pallet; 
“ then would it keep for ever.” 

" A fair compliment,” began Spondee, smiling. 

" For,” continued Pallet, " no one would touch it,” 

“ Bah !" cried Spondee, " ye are truly two of the veriest double- 
tongued rogues that ever spoiled the King’s English* But, what 
have we here ? ” demanded hcj observing a man approaching the chosen 
sanctum. " Let me have no intruders; above all, keep-” 

" —^Keep quiet," interrupted Pallet, " or you ’ll frighten the poor 
fellow into hysterics Avith your histrionics. It’s the fishmonger's 
flunky. Come along, my man." ^ 

The flannel-aproned fellow, with his scaly coat, drawing near, we 
perceived he. bore a pail in his hand. 

" Strange! ” said Spondee; " I did expect Pisces, and behold Aqua¬ 
rius comes! ” 

Pallet rubbed his hands with delight, and directed the man to de- 

f »osit his burthen on the shady side of the tree. The luxurious Pallet 
lad actually purchased a pail of ice for cooling the wine ! ” 

"01 thouLucullus! thou Heliogabalus I ” exclaimed the poet, his 
eyes at the same time sparkling and kindling at the anticipation of the 
grateful draught. 

The bottles were carefully deposited by the practised hand of the 
artist in the frigoriiic mixture of ice and water. 

"Now,” said he, "while I book that umbrageous chestnut, and 

that pretty little bit of distance-” 

" ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the vieAv," interpolated the 
poet, soito vocSt 

" Go, and perambulate the hill and dale of the royal demesne, and 
catch an appetite.” 

He then drew out his sketch-l)ook and pencil, and Spondee and I 
roamed about for half an hour. On our return he had completed his 
studies from nature, and tvas quite prepared to attack the pie. We soon 
unpacked, and spread our rural table; and oh ! what a delightful feast 
we had in our " verdant coenaculum,” as Spondee termed our retreat. 

The first Imttle — cool as the cut of a rich man to a poor acquaint- 
.ince, but much more palatable, — the first bottle wa.s disemssed. Pal- 
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let became alternately moral, metaphysical, and mirthful,—and Spqp- 
dee epigrammatic, joining heartily in the jokes we unsparingly cv€ at 
the expense of his neglected muse. 

‘^Come, Spondee," said Pallet, tapping the second bottle, “let us 
have a song; something original." * 

“ Shall 1 wake the echoes of this tranc^^uil scene ?,” said he; and 
thpn, taking another glass, he commenced singing the following com¬ 
position, with an excellent voice. 

SONG. 

A iiiau in his ciifts is u king, 

He laughs at all trouble and sorrow, 

The sun seems no shadow to fling. 

And he cares not a fig for to-morrow. 

Tlien let no one shrink, 

Hut fill up the wine-cup, and merrily drink, ha ! ha! 

• ^ 

,A king in his cups is a man, 

Nor can he taste more of the pleasure ; 

His will may replenish the can— 
lie cannot drink more than ins mea.sure. 

Then let no one shrink. 

Hut fill up the wine-cup, and merrily drink, ha ! bar! 

“ Bravo! " cried Pallet. 

“ I would encore it,” said I; “ but, really. Spondee, to hear that 
song but once is quite sutheient — to attract the universal applause of 
the auditors; there Is a twist—a certain conceit (in the words, not the 
singer), and a simplicity (in the words, not the singer,) that is admi¬ 
rable." * * 

“The praise of the judicious,” said Spondee, “is always as welcome 
as it is well-timed. But, come, Pallet, I call upon you ; for you can 
sing." And this was strictly true, for he not only possessed a fine 
voice, but was a good musician. 

“ What shall it be ? " said Pallet* “ something erotic or bacchana¬ 
lian Let me see ; I '11 give you the Latin canticle of Walter de 
Mapes—vinous and vigorous.” 

Mild cst propositum in tahcnu\ mori, 

Vinum sit nppositnm morientis ori, 
lit dicunt cum vencrint angclorum chori, 

“ Dens #il propitius huic potatori 

Poculus accepditur animi lucerna, 

Cor irnbutum ncctarc volat ad supeina. 

Mild SB])it dulcius vinum in tahcrnsi 
(^uam quod aqutl miscuit preesulis pinccriia. 

Suum cuique proprinm dat natura munus, 

Kgo uunquam potui scribere jejimus ; 

Me jejunum vincerc posset pucr nnus, 

* Sitim ct jejunum odi tanquam Ihiiiis. 

Tales versus facio quale vinum bibo ; 

Nihil possum scrib,crc nisi siimpto cibo, 

Nihil valet pcnitds quod jejunus soiibo, 

Nasonem post calicos carmine prailibo. 
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Mill! nunquam spiritus proplietiee datur 
Nisi tunc cum fuerit venter benfe satur: 

Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus domiimtur, 

In me Phoabus irruit ac miranda fatur. 

o 

“ Excellent! ” cried Spondee; “and you have married the words to 
a most appropriate air. I know the verses well, and have ‘ done them 
into English.’ ” 

“ Is it a literal translation, or a paraphrase ? ” demanded Pallet. 

" Almost verbatim," replied Spondee. 

' “ Then, of course," said I, you begin with ‘ My eye' ? ” 

Spondee laughed, and tuning, with toother bumper, he commenced, 

I am firmly resolved in a tavern to die; 

Ply my lips, when I’m dying, with gen’vous wine, 

That the angels, when coming aroimd me, may cry, 

‘ Great Jove! to this tippler with favour incline.’ 

The fvine-cup enkindles new light in the mind ; 

With nectar imbued, the heart heavenward slidot.'<; 

And the wine of the tavern is far, to my mind, 

’Bove that wdiich the Governor’s butler dilutes. 

To each man his ^ift Nature kindly decrees : 

I never, while tasting, can eke out a stave ; 

Me, fasting, a boy may e'cii vanquish witli ca.se ; 

Thirst and fasting are hateful to me as the grave. 

As the wine i.s I drink, so the verse 1 indite ; 

Unless I’ve fared well, I can nothing conmose, 

Nothing worth are the verses which fasting 1 write, 

But after a biAnper they equal Naso’s! 

An<l the spirit of prop)iecy 1 ne’er attain 
Till my belly ivith feeding is satisfied quite ; 

But, when Bacchus triumphantly reigns in my brain. 

Then Phoebus shines forpi with a wonderful light. 

We now began to wax very merry, and our interrogatories and replies 
became rather conflicting, oljiservation jostled against remark, and we 
made the place ring again with our laughter. 

At length, Pallet tapped the third and last bottle, and then volunteer¬ 
ed a song of his own composition by way of an appropriate finish, for 
the sun was fast declining. So, without farther prelude, he quaffed 
another glass, and sang the following words, calling upon us to join 
chorus. 


The lover may sigh for the .smiles of tlie fair, 

The warrior burn for the laurel of fame, 

But there breathes not the beauty ray heart’ can ensnare,— 
And glory, when won, is a profitless name. 

No ; Venus and Mars arc ungrateful to all 
Who foolishly bend at their dazzling shrine ; 

Deep sighs and deep scars to their share only fall. 

While Bacchus, my idol, supplies me with wine ! 

And I laugh, 

And I quaff. 

And drown all iny cares in a goblet of wine! 
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How pullid the lover,—how reckless his air. 

If nckle the maiden, or should she hut frown ; 
And the soldier, cut off in his brilliant career, 

Wliat boots it to him that he lives in renown ? 

No, give me the bloom that gay Bacchus bestowi#; 

A crown of vine-leaves round ray tenjples entwine 
I ’ll yield all the sears—even> Venus’s rose— ’ 
While Baechus, my idol, supplies me with wine ; 
And I ’ll laugh, 

And I *11 quaff. 

And drown all my cares in a goblet of wine ! 
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“ Brino forth my richest robes, and haste, prepare 
The choicest nngnents; deck with gems my hair ; 

I go to join my lord : from his loved side 
Fate shall not sever ino, nor death divide. 

By his own hand my Antony is gone 
To Pinto’s gloomy realms ; shall 1 live on. 

To grace proud Csesar’s triumph, and bo home 
To Rome, at once my sex’s pride and scorn ? ” 
Tims, with unshrinking heart and tranquil mien, 
Resolved to die, spake Egyiit’s vanquished queen. 
Of husband, kingdom, liberty bereft; 

Of all she prized most dearly, nought is left 
That she .should live for : kneeling on the ground, 
She kisses with pale lips the gaping wound 
Through which his life-blood and to her licait 

Strains that cold form, as though no more to part : 
Not parted long,—laid on her throbbing breast. 

The poisonous reptile will jMjrforra the rest: 

A ga^,—a start,—the work of death is done. 

And Cleopatra’s earthly course is run. 

The guard rush in,—too late, alas ! to save 
Her, w’hose fond love endured beyond tlic grave ! 
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THE FEBRUARY SAINT, 
^t. ^tcplien. 

BY THE D O C T O p. 


Sir Kobirl 
ca)l.« (lie 
I'oinnions. 


“ Yr Kiiiglits of the shire, haroiis, burgesses, all— 

M.P.’s of all classes, attend to^ my summons; 

Como from manor or mill, come Irom castle or hall, 

From desk, ledger, or counter, come crowd to tlie Commons.’' 
So Sir Robert’s command 
Peels aloud through the land, 

And high swell the hopes, and the hearts of his band, 

But let old St. Stephen’s be ever so fine. 

He isliothing, dear dames, to your ValcntilW. 


^tr S>I)ah) Hefebvc. 


ShawLeievre 
pniB the 
Question. 


“ Pairings off,” which la.st seldom much more than a mght, 
Arc made not as matters of love but opposing ; 

Our Saint in hi.s pairings is bent to unite 
In alliance to last until life-days are closing, 
it , And all the year through, 

u • ’Mid yon i]Uttrrcl.somc creed. 

On “pnpng the qiic.^tion ” debate will cn.sue ; 
gy.stom far different to yours, girls, and mine. 

Ye.s” to l/ie questioij, erics Sit. ‘FalentUie. 


iiot ^atnt 

hiiiovftiih' Here comes up bold Shrovetide, all rosy and fat, 

P.IIS A p.in With panciike and fritters his jolly paunch swelling. 
Bceuf'grm is his charger; fSis bowl is a vat; 

In cellar and larder he fixes his dwelling. 

But, alas ! for Ins Grace, 

He’s the lost of his race ; 

Next day hungry Lent shows his hangabonc face. 

“ When to make people fast I should choo.se to incline, 
’Tis to make fast m wedlock,” cpioth S>t. Valentine. 


^ot ait^ otijer ^aint but (lifluem 'Ftctonal. anb i&t. 'FaUntine. 


God save the 
Qnccn. 


Married 
Ijeap Year. 
Married 
Feb. 10. 


“ Be the Saint of the month our good Bisliop—so tliouglit 
Queen Victoria the first of her name, (May God bless her!) 
When leap-year the privilege gave fas it ought). 

To let her own choice as her husband address her; 

Count over days four, 

Not another day more— 

Comes Her Majesty’s marnage, St. Vally’s before. 

And here let us toast in this goblet of wine, 

'J’hc Princess and Prince of that Falentine. 
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THE STANDAJID FOOTMAN. 

t 

A DOMESTIC ^SKETCH. 

BY AI>BAN\; POYNTZ. 

i 

The Art of rising in the world has been inculcated by numberless 
lessons of wisdom pretending to the minor aim of polishing the 
manners and enlightening the understending. But it is, perfiaps, 
only in a single instance that proficiency therein manifests itself 
from the period the future great man is able to run alone.—No 
one foresaw the future author of Macbeth in little Will in his 
swaddling-clothes. No one can have surmised Sir Isaac Newton in 
the cunning little Isaac, chary of his tops and marbles. But, in the 
great lanky footboy of twelve shooting up, like a bean-stalk in the 
fairy taie, in spil;e of all the wants and miseries that ought to keep 
him flat and compact, many a starving mother of the lower classes 
has foreseen the Standard Footman ! 

The standard footman is the man of genius of humble life, where 
the only esprit recognised is Vesprit du corps. The standard footman 
is the Lovelace of the kennel, — the Rochester of the area-gate. If 
the link-boy offer a striking burlesque of the Page of chiyalry, the 
standard footman is a moral parody upon the beau of old comedy, 
the Lord Foppington of the stage. He is, in fact, the only Marquis 
(as a Marquis was painted by Moliere) extant in Great Britain. The 
standard footman has "a livery mor« guardefj than his fellows." His 
wages, which he calls a salary, double theirs. Yet he is as infalli¬ 
bly in debt as invariably in love ; deep in the books of his laundress, 
— deep in the affections of the linen-draper’s daughter, who would 
fain disgrace her family, and descend from the dignities of the 
counter, to become his wife. “ Fcg’, bless you! ” as her neighbours 
say, “ what can she be a-thinking on ?—Richard ben’t by no means 
a marrying man! ” 

The only falling off, by the way, in the vocation of the standard 
footman, is this same Richardism. In France, in the days of magni¬ 
ficence, when palaces were constructed like Versailles, tragedies like 
those of Racine, and comedies like those ofMoliere, great people had 
ant-hills of lackeys ,in their households, who clung behind their 
coaches and six, on gala da^s, and ran errands in the absence of that 
modern locoraqtive conveniency, the post. But in those grandiose 
times aristocratic mouths disdained to pronounce familiarly the vul¬ 
gar appellations bestowed by godfathers and godmothers at the bap¬ 
tismal font. 


When II mail’s name was John, they call’d him, 

not “ Richard,” but “ Frontin.” Their lackeys were slaves of their 
vassalry. Their lackeys, who were of the earth, earthy—a more part 
and parcel of the clay of their estates, were called, instead of Tom 
or Harry, Champagne," " Lorrairi,” “ Picard," according to their 
province; or Jasmin, or La Fleur, according to their valet de 
VOL. xr. M * 
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clit^brehood. There was vast magniloquence in 
youSs wanted ! ” or, “ send Gloucester or Dorset to me,” 

« certainly have a grander sound than*'* I rang for John.” “v^U 
Northumberland! ” has absolutely a Shakspearian twang with it, 
and never more so than if applied to a stalwart, well-drilled stand-^ 
ard footman. i 

Premising, however, that for the present these esquires of the 
aristocratic body are still called Robert or Richard, (" two pretty 
men,") it may be observed that the man btirn for the honours of a 
Marchionessorial chariot in Grosvenor Square, is fated to begin a 
life of servitude with gloomy prospects. The standard footman is 
sure to have been in his time an overgrown, lanky boy,—a diminu¬ 
tive sign-post or clothes horse, wdth the action of a telegraph, or an 
Irish member. No chance for him of the boudoir education of page¬ 
hood. At fourteen, he is a great awkward hulk, with uncouth limbs 
and features, whose only hope of preferment is by enlisting in the 
household brigade. But his awkwardness and uncouthness are that 
of a scaffolding promising the standard footman iiereafter. 

Even such a scaffolding was Tom Scroggs, one of seven sturdy 
little savages abiding in the cottage of Thomas Scroggs the elder, a 
locksman on the Paddington canal, domiciled in one of the squalid 
hovels on Boxmoor, ere Boxmoor became a land of railroads. The 
mother was a straw-plaiter, according to the custom of the county of 
Herts • and her children, as soon as their little fingers could move, 
were taught to fidget between them the coarse rushes of the moor, 
as a preliminary to the fair and glossy straws which at some future 
time were to be enwoven by them for the Dunstable market. All 
was plaiting in the hovel. The children seemed born neat-fingered 
and adroit. As the spinners of Hindostan possess a peculiar orga¬ 
nization of the finger tips, enabling them to draw out the filmy 
threads that constitute the beauty of India muslins, so the Hertford¬ 
shire children possess an hereditary instinct for the manual jerk 
which accomplishes a first-rate straw-plaiter. 

Tom, however, the second boy, was an exception. Tom rebelled 
against this sedentary employment. Tom had a soul above straws. 
At twelve years old, he was a Patagonian, towering above his bro¬ 
thers and sisters, and threatening some danger to the bare rafters of 
his low-browed dwelling; the cobwebs pendent whereunto were 
fanned hither and thither as he traversed the clay-floored chamber, 
which " served them for kitchen, for parlour, and all." It is a 
charming theme for elegiac poets to versify upon the union of po¬ 
verty and content. Let them only try it for a year or two! Let 
them observe face to face the contentment of the poor. Sickness 
and neediness are peevish visitations; and Thomas Scroggs and 
Martha Scroggs were accordingly as cross a pair of parents as any 
Earl or Countess in Grosvenor Square, harassed by sons who choose 
to marry to please themselves, and daughters who do not please to 
marry at all. The mother was a scold, the father a brute; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Scroggs cuffed their offspring ad libitum, whenever they 
wanted courage to scold and cuff each other, or perhaps for the sake 
of variety, for their life was not chequered with much pastime; 
they had no plays or operas to resort to for diversion; and, under 
such circumstances, a domestic row may perhaps constitute an agree¬ 
able excitement. 
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Tom, however, was of a contrary opinion; and at length deter¬ 
mined upon deserting altogether the hovel whose bread was at onc^ 
so hard and so scanty, but whose words and blows, though equ{^ 
hard, were superabundant. He was an extremely bad straw-plaiter; 
but there was no reason, he thought, that a frame so robust as his 
might not prove expert at some more manly calling. Hie Sunday- 
school at Two-Waters had made a scholar of him; th^ is, he could 
write his own name, and spell other people’s when written, without 
much difficulty; and entertained little doubt (at fourteen years of 
age who does ?) of being ^le to make his independent way in the 
world. 

JMost people have a vein of poetry in their souls, if they only 
knew where to find it. The sfilver thread in the iron or brazen 
nature of Tom Scroggs was a fond affection for a little sister two 
years younger than himself; a blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, diminutive 
creature, the most adroit of the hereditary race of straw-plaiters. 
To quit little Mary without a word of farewell, was out of the ques¬ 
tion ; and the word of farewell, the first he had ever had occasion to 
utter, brought a dood of tears. Tears purify the stubborn heart, as 
dew freshens the flower, and even the weed; and, in the moment 
of tenderness following this expansion of spirit, Tom confided all to 
his sister! 

Now Mary was a little meek-spirited coward, and trembled for 
her brother. Stories of runaway Children form the romance of the 
humble hearth-side; and in the agony of her little bursting heart she 
rose betimes from the straw-pallet shared with their younger sisters, 
and went and told her tale to her parents, that they might interrupt 
the escape of Master Thomas. Of course, the father’s fir.st impulse 
was to inflict such chastisement upon the boy as might render his 
distasteful home still more distasteful. But, jiifter the severe thrash¬ 
ing which he knew would render escape impossible for a time, 
Scroggs the elder made proof that second thoughts are best, by 
proceeding to the neighbouring paper-mill, and obtaining for his 
uncouth offspring occupation in the manufactory. Before the day 
was up, the gaunt lad was established as an extra errand-boy, — on 
the ground, perhaps, of having for his years the longest legs in the 
parish. 

The clumsy delinquent was by degrees promoted to the honour of 
blacking shoes and cleaning knives, to the relief of the parlour¬ 
maid, who waited at table in the establishment,—though too great x 
Yahoo to be admitted to an ostensible share of her labours. Eveu 
the manufacturer’s wife, though far from a fine lady, saw the im¬ 
possibility of producing before company, as her foot-page, a Hotten¬ 
tot, the sleeves of whose fustian jacket, and the legs of whose fus¬ 
tian trousers were always a world,too short for his tremendous 
elongations. At sixteen, Tom was still an unlicked cub. He was 
the odd man, that is the odd boy, of the household; worked in the 
garden, fed rabbits, split wood, went on errands, no matter w'hat; but 
still he was so gigantic for his years that these puerile occupations 
appeared as little suitable to him as the distaff of Omphale to the 
hands of the great club-man of the antique world. He was evermore 
jeered by the parlour-maid. 

Don Juan or Byron —— for Don Juan is but the comic mask ot the 
noble poet, as Childe Harold his tragic one,—assures us that 

M 
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’Tis pleasant to be school’d in a strange tongue 

By femiile lips and eyes. 

Ifttahumble life, it is perhaps equally agreeable to be instructed in 
the folding of table-cloths, and filling of salt-cellars, by female 
hands. The severest butler, the most barbarous groom of the cham¬ 
bers, would not have made a thousandth part so accomplished a 
scholar of Sor'oggs junior, as the burnished, bustling, little damsel, 
whose cherry-coloured cheeks vied with her cherry-coloured ri¬ 
bands, and who officiated as commander-in-chief in the pantry of the 
paper-mill. Maria’s chidings were so much like praise! Maria’s 
chidings of the errand-boy’s awkwardness being, of course, just as 
coquettish in their way, as the ngaren‘e.v of a young lady in her third 
London season, of the little faults 8f a raw ensign in the Guards,— 
that is, a raw ensign having a handsome face or handsome fortune. 
The ensign in the Guards so piquantly chided, becomes a dandy ,* 
the cub so charmingly cuffed, becomes an accomplished footman. 

Thus pleasantly passed the tenour of Tom Scroggs's days, in¬ 
cluding the .Sundays which, by permission of his Pharaoh of the 
mill, were usually spent in wandering about the green lanes by 
Gadesbridge, or Gaddesden, with his sisters; the straw-bonnet of Ins 
darling Mary being twisted round with a garland of woodbine or wild 
clematis, or hazel-nuts, pulled for her by his high-reaching hand ; 
and thus, succeeding years might have worn away with little vicissi¬ 
tude, save those of summer and winter, spring and autumn, which 
changed the garlands from green wheat-ears to yellow, or the bou¬ 
quets from bundles of violets to bundles of cornflowers,—when, lo! 
some malicious influence willed that the gaunt errand-boy of the 
paper-mill should be despatched with a packet of stationery to the 
steward’s room, or office, of Ashridge Castlesi-the Windsor of the 
neighbourhood of Bosmoor. 

From his boyhood, on occasions of battues in the woods, Tom 
Scroggs had made his way into those aristocratic precincts; had 
penetrated into the green grassy dells, and gazed with admiring 
eyes upon the herded deer gathered under those drooping beech- 
trees, the pride of the neighbourhood. But he had never approach¬ 
ed the house, then but recently completed. To him it was as a 
majestic and forbidden palace — magical in its structure as that of 
Aladdin, — a thing to dream of in awe and rapture, as the eternal 
palace of the Unspeakable. 

But upon this occasion, he was privileged to "pass the guards, 
the gates, the wall—to penetrate the courts both outer and inner* 
and finally make way into the domestic ofiiees of the potentate so 
great in his eyes, to whom his burthen was addressed, as " The 
Right Honourable Earl of Bridgewater." 

On his way, the eye of the young errand-man caught a glimpse of 
a terrestrial Paradise beyond all his former imaginings I— 

On the smooth shaven lawn, before the long Gothic front of the hall, 
the white freestone of which was carved and pierced as though mina¬ 
rets of Brussels lace were uplifted in the air; on the smooth-shaven 
lawn, green as though one entire and perfect emerald lay extended 
in the sunshine, or rather, not an emerald, but a soft expanse of 
verdant velvet, worthy the foot of a queen, and the tripsome steps 
of her lovely ladies of honour,—-on this smooth-shaven lawn, was a 
wicket set up; and, lo ! a group of well-made, well-dressed indivi- 
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duals, in nankeen tights and silk stockings, and shirts of respectab^'^ 
make and whiteness, were indulging in the midsummer pastinm^f 
cricket! 

For a moment, Tom Scroggs entertained little doubt that these gen¬ 
tlemen, whose laughter was ringing in the air, while thefr balls were 
bounding along the green, could be none other than the goodly sons 
of the Earl (albeit sons he had none), or Members of Parliament, or 
great lords, or perhaps captains of the armies of the King. But, on 
comparing the nankeen ti^ts and woven silk enveloping their lower 
man, with the nankeen tights and woven silk adorning the extremi¬ 
ties of certain bystanders, over whose shirts were still buttoned the 
livery coats of the house of Bgerton, Tom Scroggs perceived^ that 
the cricketers were none other than the lackeys of Lord Bridge- 
water, disporting themselves according to their custom of an after¬ 
noon, and the benign permission of the venerable Earl and Countess. 
Wandering towards an iron garden-fence hard by, his eye cauglit 
sight of the coats whvch had been flung aside by the heroes incuerjxt, 
so much greatei^ men without their laced jackets than with them. 
Spruce, lustrous, joyous, well powdered as they were, they were 
simply footmen—not angels, but footmen ! 

From that moment, Tom dreamed only of a livery. From that 
moment, footmen became in his imagination 

Guy cmitures of tlio cleiiioiits, 

That in the colours of the nuiibow live ; 

happy individuals in nankeen tights and shirts of fine Irish; whose 
chief occupiition in the houseliold of an Earl is to play cricket on a 
green lawn, alternated with shade and sunshine by ([uivering beech- 
trees. Tom had never seen London,—never4ieard 

The rattle of street-pacing steeds,— 

nor the rat-tat-too of a footman’s thundering rap. Vigils, cares, 
watchings, waitings, were mysteries,to him. 

Be it freely admitted that Tom Scroggs, like Ca;sar, was am¬ 
bitious. He began to loathe the sight, sound, and smell of the mill. 
He despised the simple suits and simpler manners of the workmen. 
Doubling the folly of Malvolio, he could think of nothing but lords 
and ladies. To tread evermore upon smooth lawns or smoother 
carpets; to play everlastingly cricket and the fool—oh! happy late ! 
oh! thrice happy fooUnen! 

Tom, though a rebellious, had not been a bad son. From the pe¬ 
riod of his having wages at command, they had been transferred to 
the house on Boxmoor; and sister Mary had now a handsome shawl 
for Sundays, to enhance the simplicities of her straw-bonnet. 

But he was now generous no longer. He was become an egotist, 
—the first step towards becoming a great man. As a preliininary to 
silk hose, he made a purchase of cotton ones to replace on Sundays 
his coarse, speckled, worsted stockings; and became, by one, by two, 
and by three, a man of many shirts. By degrees his wardrobe grew 
and grew; and, though it contained nothing which the ^ntleman in 
nankeen summer-tights would not have consigned to the flanms or 
the old clothes shop, it was as a dawning of dandyism to the Hert¬ 
fordshire clown. 
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V An ambitious mind is not disposed to let “ I dare not, wait upon I 
wvj^ld." Tom was well aware that a livery would not fall, like the 
prophet’s mantle, on his shoulders, while he stood gazing afar off upon 
the splendour of Ashridge Castle; and, after much heart-aching and 
bead-aching, yearning and spurring, aspiring and desiring, Tom 
Scroggs gav^ warning at the mill, and came straight to town, 
where his handsome person and a four years’ character procured 
him a situation as second footman in the family of a wealthy cit, not 
too choice in the graces of his lackeys.’’ A firm, active, good-hu¬ 
moured-looking young man, to go behind Mrs. Graham’s blue coach, 
with red wheels, in a green livery, and help to wait at table at his 
villa at Edmonton, was all he wanted ; and Scroggs was the man for 
his money. “ Thomas was the civilest fellow in the world. Tho¬ 
mas was a tulip ! ” 

All this was miles and miles distant from the nankeen tights and 
the greensward at Ashridge;—and the soul of genius was burning 
within the body of Thomas, and consuming it/iway. Nothing like 
a secret grief for refining the mind and manners. ^Tn the pantiy of 
the Grahams, the pensive youth sat and dreamed of the West End. 
No boy-member, conscious of the inspirations of a Fox or a Burke, 
ever sighed more wofully after distinction. The blue coach and 
its modest cipher were loathsome in his sight. He wanted coronets 
and supporters. He wanted a simpl^Sflivery in place of the spinach- 
coloured coat and lace wherewith he was bedizened. He wanted 
levees,—he wanted drawing-rooms at which to display his noble 
proportions. 

There does not exist an object of modem art, an adjunct of mo¬ 
dern civilization, more exclusively and peculiarly artificial, than 
the London chariot some fashionable English duclfes,—a bijou, 
in all but its dimensions: the ease of its movements, smooth as the 
address of a ministerial candidate, — the lustre of its component 
parts, polished as the manners of a Lord Chamberlain, 
cision, elegance, symmetry, and proportion of its distributi^,—the 
blood hor.ses,—the standard fo(^men,—so nicely matched,—the har¬ 
ness so light, and yet so heavy, — the coachman in his snow-white 
wig and cocked-hat, so ponderous, yet so light of hand ; the elastic 
cushions, with their pale delicate silk lace, the polished ivory 
handles, the fleecy rug, the resplendent panels,—^the varnish, black 
as jet,—all these are glorious adjuncts of the life that begins at two 
o’clock in the day, and ends at four o’clock in the morning ! 

The best part of the town chariot, however, decidedly consists in 
its brace of standard footmen. A pair of anything—saving a matri¬ 
monial pair—^is sure to have an harmonious appearance. A pair of 
pictures, a pair of statues, a pair of vases, a pair of consoles, a pair 
of shells,* sells for fourfold the money of the same objects single. 
There is something in the words “ a good match ” agreeable to other 
ears besides the mothers of many daughters. Most things in na¬ 
ture are of the dual number,—substance bears its shadow,—sound 
its echo;—and happiness is by no means the only abstract sentiment 
that is “ bom a twin.” 

But of all the happy pairs in creation, few are more agreeable to 
the eye than a pair of standard footmen. Sportsmen accustomed 
to talk of partridges and Mantons, usually say brace;—but pair 
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cotncs more glibly. A pair of standard footmen seems to be the 
real pair of inexpressibles. For many years, it was the custom o^ 
every servants’ hall to have its hiring-stand, whereby the altitistfe 
of the footman presenting himself for an engagement was decided. 
Mats nous avons change tout cela. Now-a-days, a box is set up, com¬ 
pact as a coffin, in which the absolute dimensions of the appendilge 
to the town chariot are minutely verified; — so manpinches across 
the shoulders,—in girth so much,—and so forth.^ The match must 
be as exac^ as that of a pair of Shetland ponies intended to run in a 
royal carriage. Even complexion and whiskers come into the ac¬ 
count ; and last season, it transpired that one of the most elegant and 
fashionable countesses of the ^y had sent for her apothecary, and 
placed one of her standard footmen under as severe a course of me¬ 
dicine and regimen as though he had been about to run for tlie 
Derby, because ^e was outgrowing his measure, and was too ac¬ 
complished a fellow to be dismissed from his service for obesity. It 
was an easier affair to starve him down than to replace him. 

Ditter was the an'guish of spirit with which the TJiomas of the 
Barbecues contemplated these aristocrats of the shoulder-knot as 
they flitted past him, mounted on their monkey-boards, behind “the 
brilliant equipages of the season ; yet all winter he stood his destiny 
manfully. 

It is a painful task to dw^upon the infirmities of human nature. 
Everybody knows who luokMat a balloon that it is destined for the 
skies; and everybody knew who looked at Thomas that he was as¬ 
sured <d’ the future honours of the standard. But the air-balloon 
takes axerrible long time in the filling ; exposed to endless bumpings 
and thumpings in the contest between its skyward and earthward 
tendency ; and equally petcussive were the changes of Tom Scroggs’s 
fortunes, while’vibrating between tile East jnd and the West. 

Not to dwell too long upon the pantry, suffice it for posterity that, 
in the twenty-third year of his age,—this boy premier, this Pitt of 
the shoulder-knot,—was established as the second of the two helots 
in blue and gold of the fashionable young Countess of Frothington, 
in Carlton Gardens; — the most accomplished of his vocation,—the 
Trip of living life. 

Never was there such a Thomas seen as our Thomas;— 

- A creature 

Framed in tlie very poetry of nature ; 

a picture of a standard footman ; a man who might have preceded 
the sedan of Lady Teazle or the beautiful Lady Coventry ; or deli¬ 
vered in the ticket of the fairest of duchesses at Hastings's trial. 
Where had he attained all these accomplishments.? There is a 
college in Normandy for the education of learned pt^les, where 
they take degrees as bachelors of the arts of telling fortuTOs on cards, 
or become Doctors Bowwowring. But is there—(perhaps some one 
of the two hundred thousand readers of Bentley’s Miscellany may 
be able to inform me)—^is there within the bills of mortality a school 
for the perfecting of footmen ? It is next to impossible that such 
airs and graces can come by nature. A poet is born a poet;—a 
standard footman can scarcely be born a standard footman;—or, at 
all events, little Tom Scroggs can scarcely have been born the une¬ 
qualled Thomas of Carlton Gardens. 
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Imagine, dear two hundred thousand readers, imagine the marble 

the Apollo Belvedere mollified by a tepid bath, and dressed by 
]\tl9yer or Curlewis in a suit fitting as close as the glove of an eU- 
gante of the Chaussee d’Antin, or the calyx of a rose-bud!—Imagine 
a head powdered and perfumed like that of Fleury in the part of 
some cliaVming IMarqiiis!— Imagine a cocked-hat with its silver- 
lace and tosses so nicely balanced over the well-powdered head, 
that if “zephyr blowing underneath the violet, not wagging its 
sweet head," had chosen to have a blowcat the head of Thomas, it 
must have been blown over. 

No need to dwell upon the whiskers, arranged in tiers of curls, 
five tiers in the right whisker and fo^^r in the left, according to the 
fashion of the most memorable coxcomb of the day. No need to 
enlarge upon a complexion which perhaps owed something to the 
Kalydor and Gowland, said by Lord Frothington’s vcilet de chambre 
to disappear in a most mysterious manner from his lordship's toilet- 
table, with his orange-flower pomatum and bouquet dc ocrueine. No 
need to describe the fit of a varnished shoe, “ small by degrees, and 
beautifully less," at the extremity of a manly leg,* vy^ing with that of 
Pam on a court card. For the distinctions of Thomas were not 
solely physical.—Thomas was a Rochester and a Buckingham in 
refinement of mind as well as body. For four preceding years, Tho¬ 
mas had made the Morning Post hisjjgily study, and the Peerage 
and Baronetage his Sunday reading. Imomas knew what was what, 
and who was whom,—everybody by name who had a name, and any- 
botly by sight worthy to meet the eyes of a standard footmmi. 

Whatever carriage might roll to the door in Carlton Garaens, for 
its footman to deliver the name of the visiters was wholly super, 
fluous;—the Heralds' office united could not have produced a more 
cunning interpreter oft arms and liveries than Thomas. He was 
moreover a living Court Guide and ambulatory Directory. No 
sooner had two syllables of the name of the person she intended to 
visit escaped the lips of the young Countess of Frothington, than 
Thomas was perched behind the chariot beside Henry, like twin 
Mercuries “ new lighted on a hSaVen-kissing hill," while a distinct 
enunciation, “ cleiu: as a trumpet with a silver sound," conveyed in¬ 
structions to the coachman;—and oflP, like an arrow from a bow, 
went the carriage; obeying, like che magic horse of a fairy tale, the 
scarcely expressed wishes of its lovely mistress, the spell being 
breathed by the accomplished lips of Thomas. 

It has been hinted, that Lady Frothington’s two Trips were so 
Machiavelic in their policy, so perfect in their tact, as to know 
precisely at what part of the file of carriages at the Opera, Almack’s, 
or other balls, to place her ladyship’s chariot, so as to be within 
reach at th||||>reci8e moment they were likely to be called for. They 
were suppoi^ed to be able to infer to a second at what o’clock the 
Countess was likely to be bored, according to the carriages and 
cabriolets in waiting; or the likelihood of a division in the House of 
Commons, or the claims of a party at the palace. For instance, on 
observing the pretty Viscountess alight from her carriage, attired in 
her chatelaine of diamonds, when his own lady happened to wear 
only flowers or turquoises, Thomas, certain that the Countess would 
shrink from being over-blazed, hastened to bring up Lady Frothing¬ 
ton’s equipage within ready reach, and kept as close to the door as 
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was compatible with the unsavoury odours of the linkmen and othej^ 
fractions of the populace who congregate at the heels of the polv^ 
wherever lords and ladies assemble together for the purpose of sit¬ 
ting through a ball, or talking through a concert. 

The nmment a certain cabriolet was seen to drive upfon the other 
hand, and deposit one of the most popular of aristcwratic dandies, 
Thomas would intimate to the coachman that he might retire to the 
opposite side of the square, or end of the street, and enjoy his two 
hours’ snooze, unmolebted*bjr the coughing of horses, the smashing 
of panels, or the snoring ot his brother whips. Exact as an astro¬ 
nomer's calculations of a planet's rising and setting, were those of the 
standard footman touching tke duration of the flirtatiops of her 
ladyship. 

In former times, in the old-fashioned halls of our family.Imansions, 
the domestics of visiters were allowed to sit down and wait for their 
masters and mi.'itresses; inasmuch as, the season being then really 
winter, the footmeij would have run some chance of being frozen 
to death at th(^ doors; and highly offensive were tlte results of a 
practice which compelled young and gentle ladies to confront the 
ordeal of their insolent stare and vulgar comments on their way to 
the uncloaking room. Now, it is considered that the insolent stare 
and vulgar comments of the dandies above are sufficient; and very 
few and very quizzical are tlm houses where the livery of London is 
admitted beyond the threshold. A modern vestibule, delicately car¬ 
peted and filled with exotics, is a far more appropriate portico to the 
temple of pleasure, than a hall full of dusty or hiimid livery-servants. 

Now that the regulations of the police are as accurate as the 
scapements of clock-work,—-now that the London season commences 
with the strawberry season, and e«ds witl^ pheasanfe-sbooting, the, 
appropriate place for footmen is the pavement, whence they meet 
in parliament on the coach-box, over the opposite corners of whose 
hammercloth the twin Mercuries swing their legs and canes, on 
either side of Coachee, like genii perched upon the marble angles of 
a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

“ There tliey talk,— 

Ye gods, how they do talk !”— 

of the state of the nation,—the state of their lords and ladies,—the 
state of ladies who love their lords, and lords who love their ladies. 
They know everything,—they say everything. With ihem no deli¬ 
cate hints,—no slight insinuations,—no shirking a question, or di¬ 
plomatising an answer. They are in everybody’s secrets. My lady 
can only surmise the mysteries of my lord, or ray lord those of ray 
lady. Their footmen are at the bottom of both. Their footmen 
have compared notes with the footmen who brought the notes. 
However cautiously the secret may have been worded in the morn¬ 
ing, it is sure to be blurted out without reserve, at night, between 
the accomplished gentlem?m in blue and gold and the accomplished 
gentleman in silver and white. 

At the gate of Kensington Gardens, or the Zoological Gardens,^ or 
dvjenu'crs, or exhibitions, day after day, a meeting assembles like 
that of the Scientific Association, calculated tt» bring all things to 
light. The gossip of one fashionable dinner-table alone, within ear¬ 
shot of three or four first-rate Thomases, is sufficient to disperse 
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t jughout the town rumounl^ough to set a hundred fantiMes of 
sideration into a ferm|nt. 

Perhaps the most fastidious ^ntleman now extant is the . stand¬ 
ard footman. The style in which he, surveys a snobby equipage, 
—or answers the “ Lady Frothington at home ? " of somq stunted 
Richard in a quizzical livery, the armorial bearings correspondent 
with which have neither place nor station in Debrett or Lodge, 
might form a study for the less impertinent scorners of Cro^- 
ford’s. The eye of half vacant iWcm(kr^wddi..;vl^di .he^jcontcives 
tp express his, amazement thatisuc^^^ obscure.individn4iS'^nnld 
eidis’ttin the woHd, and tttfch yerjyc d4^b8ta|)le: equipages l^ aSewed , 
to.'gpj about, —the extraordinary flexibility.of .feature; whi^cbjr he 
qon^pys his qtter alienation and estrangement 
^mal who aifet^ confraternizat^^^ with 

ih, aiparti^]o)iTed,ibati is beyond all praise. tmtj 

h'ave dpnedft, b.ettejrii<4W.hen wreaking his daiidihed emtl^hts ii^^ 
Jiis;.".fajjdifij^d V f^rge the Fourth. 

;. Inuthis'^ufibrlative exquisitism of thashoulder-kpptj the Th«||i^. 
nsf^lton G^d^,>«?icell»d.' ^ ^ »j' \ 

';.jT®h>ing to Willia's VSlh your vouchers ?• Thra pr^ii^a^ q^itai 
fm'me,” ^d a certain James, the ** sfapdard "of |ktdy;<i^„%l^ij^r’6 
li^y of Cavendish: Square, on meeting Lady Ftotbing^'s^K'^lhcU 

—4 » _J _/• Vi. _O.__ 


ard," in the neighj^urhood of King St^t, one Wofl|i|sd^/! 

ejaculated Thmnas, wth a couhtehiTiice 
■tp. tum^^ ell the Ciream in Orange’s 

‘ *'^dear fetloWj-^ydu don't suppose fve 

teiu^.thelpetriuieBS-ship ifuit season'.':4dlidiack^ is 



Imtig out 8( 

of h(ad^'>Wtves | bttt, 

,.Thqnf^4ltan.S 

of anythij^^U,., 

ing other- 


.while waitiijg^i 


hters,. or.pu^ thl|<A0^ejihtance 

k up the^ ttim 
*" dicver fas)^ Ice 

archril 



.(>.at.; 


brown stout which less ^stidfous 
aw.idiow out of pewter po^ 
hfs 

nL««^yf»Mdrttipiimi?Jdo»fh 


tilhsdKl^: 








existent 



muMtui^indtll pii» 


beimg nelr^^ra^ntedi 4ijy.;wpnder8^at'all this rubh^ i^n 


about th#i^|i^.of the Goim Laws.. As he steps jaubUly araroi. 
kennd, W dei ^e side, and. bis thumb jerked' h'ieglitii|Py^ 

into hift.yMetcoa^ ^s w to. jl^ver a note to the hahda^^^^ 
young'Marahis, Thoixias'is fifty thneH'as fine.a gentleman as any " 
one of the heroes of the napkeen" tights. ^ But who on earth would ? 
ever detect the ragged urclph of .Boxmoor in this essenced fop,— 
this sunny epicurean!—wdtftd ever surmise the Isnky errand- 
bqy in Lady Frothington's SrAttDARD Footman ? 


■i' 





BY VKXSIj PINOAB. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. -■ 


Lar’, Molly! I thenks on 'e all day long/ 
and drames on ’e o' nights! When wool 'e 
zay eez, and put m’ out o' me tnizery, IMolly ? 
Them eyes o' yourn be as black as slans, and 
warn’t made to luk zo scarnvul.” 

This tender appeal was addressed by Jonas 
Grubb to his master's plump rosy-cheeked and 
black-eyed maid-servant^ as he came into the 
kitchen to breakfast. 

Molly appeared to be too much engaged in 
preparing the morning-meal to pay any atten¬ 
tion to her lover, who continued to plead his 
cause. 

** Ah! Molly,” said he, “ yepurtends to be as dunch as a bittle, but 
I kneows 'e hears ev’ry worn I zays. How can 'e gwo on zo—it^ii^- 
grivation, I tell 'e.'' 

^'Lar' a massey ! what a caddie,th' bist a makin*, Jonas,” sai^ffie 
damsel, turning sharply rpund; th’ bist out o' thee wits! ” 

“ Ah ! to be zhure I be; and who made m’ zo, Molly ? ” was 
Jonas's rejoinder. 

** Lar’! Maester Grubb,” cried the girl; " how should I kneow.” 

“ Why, it's theezelf, thee owjzelf, Molly,” continued her lover. 
“ Do 'e take pity on m’, and let's be married at Whitzuntide.” 

“ He! he! he! ” laughed Molly. “ I ain’t thought o' zuch a theng, 
Jonas.” 

•^Coom, coom, then, begin to thenk on't, Molly." 

** Time enuf vor that, Jonas." 

“ No, there ain’t." 

“ Eez, there be." 

*• No, there ain’t, I tell 'e; dwon't tarment a body zo.” 

" Adwon’t tarment th'.” 

“ Eez, but 'e dwoes, Molly,” said the love-sick clodpole, taking her 
by the hand j “ them lips o’ your’n were made vor kissin'.” 

And waiting the action to the word, he endeavoured to convince 
*ier ihai.he was in earnest; lier chubby cheek received the salute, 

' while, end^vcmring to free herself from his grasp, she cried, half- 
laughing, Imlf angry,— 

'*Ha° done, Jonw! Dwon’t 'e be a cussiiation vool! 1*11 eidl 
missus!” -f. * . . * 

“ Noa, hoa, I zha'n't: I dwoafthwind Vor nobody,” continued Jdti^, 
still ftritraUng with the coy Abigail. “I won’t ha’ done vor King 
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Leave m’ ’lone, y’ great gawney! '^^cried the “ here’s zome- 
body comin.’ ” T | 'v f 

At that moment a loud Haw! haw! ” was Heard oOtjlic^^and 
Jonas, relinquishing bis grasp, turned, and saw the grinning counte¬ 
nance of his fallowri ^^aii t. Georg%£[gj^^tt 4 ^||(^pg in at the**!^- 
ment, his eyes (plated to their fullest extent, an^Tis enormous mof^h 
stretching from ear to ear. ^ ^ 

" What! I’ve cot 'c, have I! " cried George, as he entered the 
kitchen: " pretty gwoin’s on, I thenks —•jvhat '11 our missus zay 
to’t.” 

hunc d own he r hea^aiid Jonas , affe cting indifference, pre- 
tendM^o wPlmifMi*#ith^ if?thiflg%lKcll*»r saTi^ froih the window. 
When, however, he turned his head, he perceived that something had 
passed between George ^d Molly, sotlo voce, for the girl blushed 
scarlet, and George begai to whistle a tune, with a view to lull sus¬ 
picion. 

Jonas felt that he wixs a miserable clodpole, and that his worst fears 
were realised. He beheld in the awkward, goggle-ejcd, and huge- 
mouthed George Gabbett, a rival, —he was quite sUre of it, and his 
heart sunk within him at the thought. What could .she see in George 
to prefer before him ? He was not ill-looking, while his fellow-ser¬ 
vant was a perfect fright. 

Certes, there was nothing prepossessing in the looh of George Gab¬ 
bett j but, like many other ugly fellows. Nature had given him “a 
tongue that might wheedle the devil,” and he had, ere the morning in 
question, made good use of it, to the prejudice of Jonas, and the ad- 

K ment of his own suit. 

is very true that Molly hadioften compared the looks of her two 
s, and had really thought Joq^s a good-looking young fellow, and 
a good-natured one to bool; but, whenever jier heart was inclined l«)- 
wards her more comely lover, the eloquent persuasion of George Gab¬ 
bett put him entirely out of her head for a time. 

Jonas felt much annoyed at the rude interruption he had just expe¬ 
rienced, but he considered it police to dissemble; so, having mused 
awhile as he looked out of the window, he turned, and entered into 
conversation with George, who had already laid siege to the bread and 
bacon, while Molly had gone to fetch a mug of beer. 

“ Bist a gwoin’ to th' vair next week, Gearge.'^ ” he inquired. .< 

Ah, that I hi ,” s'id li e rustic Thersites, with a provoking smile, 
which distorted his huge mouth amazingly ; “ and 3Iolly's gwoin’ wi’ 

^' ... . % 

“No, I ’ll be drattled if her is! ” cried Jonas indignantly. 

“ Hollo I what 'st thee got to do wi' ’t ? " said Gabbett: “ hei*won't 

ask tkij leave, I'm zhure.*^ • ’ 

“Eez, her wool.” 

“ Noa, her won’t." 

“ But I kneows her won’t gwo with 'e! ” cried Jonas, waxing 
warm. 

“Well, wayt a bit, and zee'if her. d won't.” 

“I shan't wayt vor zuch a vool as thee,” said Jonas, losing his 
temper. . * 

“ Haw! haw ! ” laughed the other. "He. ’s the vool as loses ! ” 

This provoking reply stung Jonas to the quick: he felt as if he 
could have destroyed his rival at a single blow.'- 
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" 'Od drattle thee body!" he cried, bursting with rage; “ dost thee 
sujrowose any wench ’ll ever luk at thy ugly veace ? j 

George Gabbett laughed at this demonstration until he was in dan¬ 
ger of choking, for he had continued to demolish the bread and bacon, 
without being put out of his way by Jonas's jealous fit. But when he 
found that his fellow-servant had workedl himself up into a passion, 
he lost all command of himself, and roared like a bujl-calf with very 
glee. 

" What bist a lafin' at, y’ ugly wosbird!” said Jonas, trembling 
with choler; and, striding up to Gabbett, he knocked the huge lumps 
of bread and bacon out of his horny fist to the other end of the 
kitchen. 

This was too much. Gabbett jumped up, and, with an oath, threw 
him'self into the most approved boxing attitu^^alling upon Jonas to 
“ Come on, and vight it owt like a mann^H^anse of the threat¬ 
ened combat now re-entered the kitchen wi^^^Wnug of beer. Step¬ 
ping between her lovers, she entreated them to desist. 

“ Do'e zet down.^Gcarge !—zet down, Jonas," said Molly, alarmed 
at the fierce losks of the belligerents i “pray do e Ifiave off this, or 
I '11 gwo and drow m’zelf in th’ 'os-pond as zhure a vate. And hav¬ 
ing uttered this pathetic appeal, she raised the corner of her apron to 
her eyes. 

‘‘ Dwon't 'e fret, Molly," said Jonas, sitting down. “ 1 won t touch 
un.” 

“ Thed 'st better not," observed George Gabbett as he went in search 
of his stray bread and bacon, which, however, the old house-dog had 
quietly devoured during the fray. “ If th' put st a vinger on m . I 11 

knock thee vead off." , , • , . • ^ 

“ Be quiet, Gearge—be quiet," said»Molly. “ 1^ ® dwon t be quie^ 
I '11 gwo ami pack up my thengs, and leave (j^irectly. 

What did a knock my vittehs out o' m lyind, then, vor. growled 
Gabbett, taking liia seat, and helping himself to an enormous piece of 
bread, upon which he placed a thick slice of bacon, and then a smaller 
piece of the former, on which to rest his thumb while he divided the 

mass with his clasp-knife. • _ • i i 

Jonas also began to help himself, though his appetite had been 
blunted a little by what had passed, and their meal yas discussed in 
silence, with an occasional-interchange of black looks, for neither party 
appeared desirous of renewing the conversation. 


^ CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Whicksliows tb aLcv- en 




“ Haw ! haw! haw! haw I" 

" He ! he! he ! he! ” , . . .. 

“ Oh Lar’! only luk at that ( Did 'e ever zee zuch a veace in all 

W I' massey! I howne, a, how there’s no mawied •ooman here 
to-day ! Haw! haw! haw! I shall zartmly die o lahn. 

Such the eaeljetions which CMC ,L,ie, were 

men, and boys, assembled round a “P of the fair 

grinning. through horse-collars. The various attractions of the fair 
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^ were neglected for a wliile, and even the grimaces of “ Joey ” on the 
adjoining stage gave place to the wonderful contortions of the human 
face divine exhibited by the two clodpoles, who were certainly striving 
, their utmost to show how far Nature's lines might be perverted. 

‘‘ Grin away, Tom!" cried a fellow in the crowd. “ Grin away, m’ 
bwoy! Thee ^It get th’ hat, I'm zartin zhure 

“ Two to ono on Jim,” roared another; he'd grin a hosse’s yead 
ofF.” 

“ They 're a couple o' th' ugliest wosbirds in the vair,” cried a third; 
“ 'e wunt vind zuch a pair as they in a hurr/, I '11 be bound.” 

Among the crowd was Jonas Grubb, and his fellow-servant, George 
Gabbett, who had adjusted their differences, and come to indulge in 
the humours of the fair. Gabbett was ^.ooking earnestly at the grin¬ 
ning contest, and, h^^ observed it for some time in silence, he 
turned to his comp^^^B 

“Jonas,” said he^^^^renks I could do that as well as they.” 

“ Thee bist a queer quist,”* remarked Jonas sarcastically; “ 1 won¬ 
der th' doesn't try't.” ^ 

“ Dald if I dwon t," cried Gabbett; “ bide a bit tillrthey chaps ha’ 
done.” 

In a few minutes the umpires decided in favour of one of the grin- 
ners, who was therefore declared the victor, if no other competitor 
appeared ; but he enjoyed his honours for a short time only, and when 
George Gabbett mounted the stage, there was a sort of anticipatory 
laugh among the crowd, who made sure that he would bear off the 
prize. 

“What’st thenk ov he, naybour ?” cried an old man, pointing to 
the new candidate. “ What 'st thenk ov thuck ard’nary wosbird A's 
enuf to vrighten the owld un.” 

“ I zhuodn’t like to \jind un m bacon vor a month,” said another. 
“ What a mouth a's got, to be zhure! ” 

“ What a yead! ” cried a third. 

“ What a knock-kneed zon of a-! ” remarked an old man. “ I 

wonders how zuch a pair o' legs can stand under ziioh a yead and 
zhowlders as hisn.” c 

“ Howld yer tongues," cried a woman in the crowd; “ you '11 put 
the young mati out o’ countenance, if 'e gwoes on zo.” 

All these remarks were very gratifying to Jonas Grubb, who wished 
that Molly had been there to hear them. 

“The people be quite right,” thought he; “a is a ugly twoad as 
a body may zee in a day's journey.” 

Meanwhile Gabbett liad taken up the horse-o^llar, and thrust his 
head through it. The effect was irresistible; nothing was ever seen 
bagije j|yudiffi|QUsl]|galy. Xlnypen raaieiLwi th^dp lifrt it. nn H the 
wSBren Tatghed till they held^^2|^ides)^^Ptl!^^s, 


4ve or 


• « Thee bist a queer quist, or quest.” — This phrase, so common in the north 
of Wiltshire, is said to have had its origin in the following story. A simple, half¬ 
witted country fellow, once went a birds’-nesting, and, having scrambled to the 
top of a pollard-oalc, in the hope of finding the nest of a wood-pigeon, or wood- 
quest, he beheld therein a nest of young owls, certainly the oddest-looking creatures 
of the feathered tribe when young. The nestlihgs, perceiving the large gr^gle-eyes 
of the intruder looking down upbn them, greeted him with a simultaneous hiss of 
indignant disappiobation, whereupon the clown drew back, and exclaimed as he 
looked upon the foremost, who manifested a disposition to resent this invasion of 
vheir ab<x]e ,—“Thee bist a qtteer quest !’' 
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two higher, joined in the general chorus. George Gabhett grinned 
with exultation, while the hitherto successful candidate looked glum, 
and seemed half inclined to abuse him for possessing so much ugliness. 

‘‘ Give im the hat! ” cried a dozen voices. “Ye ’ll never zee his 
fellow if we stands here till doomsday ! ” 

Gabhett here turned and made his obeisance to the spectators with 
an awkward bow, which he intended to be as much af possible like 
that of the favourite candidate at the late election. They acknow¬ 
ledged it with shouts of (iotous laughter. Jonas wished his fellow- 
servant at .Tericho. 

The new hat was now taken from the pole on which it was set at the 
end of the stage and presented to Gabbett, who appeared absolutely 
crazed by his success. He seiz’ed the prize with one hand, ajid with 
the other tossed his old hat among thd crowd. Wiser heads than his 
have rejected the maxim of the Roman poet, a|iili.qf;glected to shorten 
sail when too much swelled by the breeze of prosperity. As ho de¬ 
scended the^jilfge, a crowd of loose fellows pressed around, and asked 
him to treat them. »He was too much elated to heed the remon- 
strajices of Jona?, who thereupon left him to his fate. 

The successful grinner was hurried to an alehouse amid ironical 
cries of triumph, which the conceited clown considered genuiue mani¬ 
festations of admiration. 

“ Why, you looks as vierce as Thomas o’Warminster,”* said a sinis- 
ter-visaged fellow, eyeing his new hat, and keeping close to his side. 
“We must have a quart on the strength on’t.” 

“ Ah ! that us woll—two or dree quarts ! ” cried the elated chop- 
stick. “ I ’vc got a pound-bill, and I meawns to spend uii afori I 
gwoes whoam I Here, landlord ! bring us a quart o’ zixpenny ! ” 


CtlAl’TKR THE THIRD. 


[jacts A pollo , and in tvhich on^^f the los^^des of iEsoDis 


George Gabbett found no difficSilty in obtaining plenty of people 
to drink to his .succe.s.s, and at his expense. The ” had 

been changed, and was disappearing as fast as the begiipt purchased ; 
for the working classes in town and country are wonderful proficients 
in such feats ;t and there were no temperance societies and no Father 


• Poor Thomas o’ Warminster w.os another half-witted clodpole, who lieing at a 
neighbouring town, pui^iased a new hat, and was so delighted with his uctpiisi- 
tion, tlnit in the pride ontis he.irt he resolved to treat himself with an extra quart, 
which had the effect of adumbrating tlie little sense he possessed. His road Jioine 
at night lay tiirough a wood, in which he soon lost himself, when he began to bawl 
out aloud for help, crying with stentorian lungs, “ A man lost! a man lost! ” The 
owls had taken np their evening song, and Instween the pauses of the rustic’s shouts 
he plainly heard their prolong^ “who-o-o I ’’ — “Pwir Thom.as o’ Warminster,’’ 
replied he. “ Who-o*o-b-o ! ” continued the owls, while he of Warminster re¬ 
peated his answer ; till at length waxing warm with the supposed authors of the 
interrogatories, who, he imagined by the provoking iteration, were making merry at 
his expense, he wrathfully roared out, '■'■Foot Thomas o' fVarmitistery I tell ye,—and 
a vine new hat!" 

f A story is told of a couple of fellows who once stole a barrel of beer from a 
stage-waggon. Having got it home, witlt the usual recklessness of the dishonest, 
they held a council with others of the sanm stamp how they might consume it. 
First one, then another hard drinker was named, as persons likely to render efficient 
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Matthews in those days. The human sponges stuck to their enter¬ 
tainer, and appeared willing to drink as long as he paid; while Gab- 
bett himself, wrapt in an atmosphere of beer and tobacco smoke, was 
the presiding deity of the place. Songs, horse-laughter, and coarse 
jests resounded from upwards of a score of throats, and at length the 
bemused clod’pole was asked to favour the company with a stave. 

" Gen’elmeh,'' said he, pressing down the ashes of his pipe, and spit¬ 
ting through his teeth,—gen’elmen, I bean't much ov a zengerbut 
when I'm in company, I alius does m’ best-—coz a body ongh’n’t to ax 
other people to do that as they divon’t like to do theirzelves 
(liiccup). 

Hurror! ” cried the company, hammering the tables lustily, and 
stamping with their feet, in token of approval, “ a zong! a zong!'' 

“ Here gwoes, then," said Gabbett, and forthwith he commenced 
singing, in » voice which might have been heard all over the fair:— 

THE HARNET AND THE BITTEE.-* 

0 A Haniet zet in a hollow-trco,— 

A'propcr spiteful twoad was lie,— 

And he iiierrily ziing while he did zet, 

His stirigc as zharp .-is a baganot, 

“ Oh, who’s zo howld and vierce as I, 

I vcsirs not bee, nor wapse, nor vly ? ” 

Chorus—Oh, who’s zo bowdd, Are. 

A Bittlc up thiidk tree did dim’, 

And scarnvnlly di'd luk at him, 

7nys lie, “ Zur Harnet, who giv’ thee 
A right to zet in thuck there tree ? 

Altliough you zengs so nation vine, 

I tell ’e i^/s a liousoio’ mine.” 

Chorus—Although you zengs, &'e. 

The Ibimct’s conscience velt a twinge, 

^||||hit growj|||Jwwld w'i’ his lon g^ti ngi., 

^4avys he,‘M^^essioiqliilj^ bc§f1a%, 

Zo here th’ shosn’t p^^^lav/. 
off, and leave the tree to me : 

Mixon’s good enough vor thee ! ” 

Imp Chorus—Be off, and leave, &c. 

Jnst then a YuccIj passin’ hy, 

Was axed by them their cause to try. 

“ Ha! ha ! tt’s very plain,” zays he, 

“ They ’ll make a vamous iiuncli vor i^ie 
His hill was zhaqi, his stomack lear, * 

Zo Uj) a snapped the caddlin pair. 

Chorus—His bill was sliarj), &c. 

MOUAI.. 

All you as be to law inclined, 

This leetlc story hear in mind ; 

For if to law you ever gwo. 

You’ll vind they’ll alius zarve ’e zo ; 


service in despatching the contents of the barrel, which was then to lie burnt, in 
order that the robbery might not be traced. “ Let’s ask owld Tom,” said one of 

the worthies. “ Oh, noa,” cried anotiier ; “ it’s o’ no use a vetdvin’ he, _he can’t 

drink no mwore nor dree gallons wi'out gettin’ drunk ! ” 
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You’ll meet the vntc o’ these ’ore two ; 

They ’ll take your cwoat anil carcass too ! 

Chorus—You’ll meet the vote, fke. 

There was a tremendous roar of approbation at the conclusion of this 
elegant ditty,'and George Gabbett grinned like an ape with excess of 
sel^conceit. The liquor was beginning to fuddle bothiiim and those 
he was entertaining. 

In the mean time Jonas Jiad made the round of the fair, and seen all 
that was worth seeing, including giants and giantesses, dwarfs, fire- 
eaters and fire-vomiters, with a host of other intellectual sights, too 
numerous to be recorded here. Evening was now coming on, and 
Jonas, supposing his fellow servant well occupied, determined to steal 
home and have a tete-d^tete with Molly. He accordingly proceeded 
down a by-street, intending to reach the outskirts of the town, when, 
lo! he came plump upon George Gabbett, reeling drunk, betiveen tAvo 
of the lowest women of the place. His hat, the nejv hat, which he 
had so successfully grinned for, Avas gone, and that Avhiph now graced 
his head was of the kind which modern Cockneys designate “ shocking 
bad." No doubt some of the Avorthies he had been entertaining had 
lent him that to reel about in, while the new one was taken care of till 
his return! 

“ Ha ! Jonas !" stuttered the drunkard, “ glad y’ 've coom, m’ bwoy ! 
What '11 'e ha’ to drenk, eh ? " 

“ Nothin’,” replied Jonas. “ I be gwoin’ whoame." 

“ Well, bide a bit, and ha’ a drap o* zummut." 

“ Noa, I zhan’t hu’ no mwore to-day, iv I kneoAvs it.” 

“ Od drattle th’! ” cried Gabbett, disengaging himself from his com¬ 
panions, and pAitting himself in a boxing attitude, “ if ’e Avon t drenk, 

wull 'e vight ? ” * 

“No, I won’t do that nayther,” said Jonas, trying to avoid him, 
when Gabbett raised his hand and struck a blow at him, which missed 
its^mt, and thufcKtatJ&M o%eilJ|ll!j|fti!l|^ flat on his face. 

Jonas thought this a {||R opportunity to beat a retreat, and taking to 
his heels, Avas soon ou^Rthe reach df his quarrelsome fellow-servant. 

Having reached home, he found out Molly, and related to her in 
gloAving colours George Gabbett’s adventures at the fair, and the reader 
may be sure the description was “ illustrated with cuts.” The effect 
was just such as he wished and expected. Molly determined to re¬ 
nounce her profligate lover, and cleave to the more orderly one;—in a 
word, she made up her mind from that hour to marry Jonus. 


CHAPTKB THE FOURTH- 


“ Needles and pins, needles and pins, 

When a man marries his trouble begins.”— Domestic Anthology. 


About a fortnight after the scene described in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, the curate at Cricklade announced to the congregation the banns 
of marriage between Jonas Grubb and Mary Little, and these parties 
being ** out axed,” they ivere duly made man and wife, to the great 
chagrin of Mr. Gabbett, who wondered Avhat Molly could see m such a 

fellow as Jonas. 

VOL. XI. 
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About nine months afterwards, Jonas, who had been retained on the 
same farm as an out-door servant, was one morning missed by bis fel¬ 
low labourers, who observed that he did not come to work so early as 
usual. Breakfast time arrived, but no Jonas ; and the^iad just hni.shed, 
their meal, and were preparing to return to work<Jllieii one of them 
discovered him approaching with an unusual air of dejection. It was 
a bitter cold winter morning, the snow covered the ground, and poor 
Grubb looked like a locomotive icicle. As he approaciied, various con¬ 
jectures tvere hazarded as to the cause of his absence. At length he 
arrived among them, looking care-worn and woe-begone. 

“ Ha ! Jonas,” cried half a dozen voices, “ what s the matter ? W hat 

makes'e zo late ? How s missus? , tt i i 

To this string of interrogatories Jonas ri^lied, ‘ Ho, her s better 

now." . 

“ Better ! What, is her put to bed, then ? ’ was the rejoinder. 


Eez.” 

“ Ha ! Avhat’s a 


got ?—a bwoy or a girl ? ” 


Ila, what!—neither a bwoy nor a girl! Has a got nothin’ ? ” 

“ Oh, eez,” replied Jonas, with a rueful expression of countenance, 

“ a’s got zummnt wi’ a vengeance- 11 5 >• 

“ Well, wliat is it, Jonas ?—what is it, Jonas Grubb t 
“ Twins!" said Jonas, rnourpfully. 

There was a burst of horse laughter at this announcement, home 
began to condole with poor Grubb, others to banter him ; but George 
Gaiibett, who was among them, said not a word, though it was apparent 

that he enjoyed Jonas’s tribulation. , , . 

At lennh the men separated, and proceeded in different directions 
to their work They had just cleared the court-yiird, when Gabbett, 
looking over his .shoulder at Jorias, who had remained behind, roared 

Ah. Jonas! it’s a sliarffish winter thi§; buj^it zeems Ujiin'l kUM 
fill the Grubhs !" 



“ This love be a riirious tlienq;! 
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tfllCHARl) SAVAGE. 

A KOMANOE OK HEAL UFE. 
r. D r T E II, w I r II occasional not e s, 

BY CrtARBES WHITEHEAD, 

Ai'inon OF “ TUF sociTAnv.” 

I L L II sj n A r E I) BY JOHN LEECH. 

kClIAPTKM XVII. 

Ilichiird Siivaffo l.iimflips and fiecomcs .acquainted with two literary rJ>a- 

ractcrs. He is introduced to a certain {(layer, and makes liis first dramatic ex 
{(criinent. 

Ghkaves .inikhis wife officiated as mourners witli me at the fmle- 
ral of Ludlow, who was buried in St. James’s church-yard. After 
the ceremony, I was laid hold upon by Lucas, who informed me that 
Lady Mason had died on that morning. I was not greatly moved 
by tills intelligence. I could liave forgiven Lady ]\Iason the loss of 
my fortune, which she had cause^l; but I could not forgive her that 
she had furnished her daughter with a pretext for her hatred of me. 

After defraying the expenses of Ludlow's funcr.d, I found myself 
in the possession of something less than twenty guineas. I had 
never before been master of so large a sum, and I made no doubt 
that long before it was exhausted I should be supplied with more; 
in what manner, or from whence, wns a consiideration to be entered 
upon at some future time. Flushed with my little fortune, I 
rejected Myte’s faintly-urged offer of returning to him, and de¬ 
clined a pressing repetition of the proposal made to me by Bur- 
ridge, that I would i^acc myself under his care, to be sent to 
college, and to come forth a scholar and a gentleman. INIy con¬ 
tumacy oflendcd both ; who, widely different in all other respects, 
were alike, — as, indeed, all men are pretty much alike — in this, 
that they approved their own way so much, they could not endure 
that anybody else should presume to have a way of his own. Wy 
inexjierience was tlie plea upon wl\jch each founded his right'to dic¬ 
tate to me; but when I would not be dictated to, each resented it 
as though my experj^nce should have taught me more wisdom. 

Upon one thing I Avas resolved; that I would never again apply 
or appeal to my mother, or to Colonel Breft. Who I was, however, 
and how I had been treated, I determined to make extensively 
known. I was perfectly assured that my story would meet Avith an 
easy reception from the Avorld. Tt was so improbable (thanks to 
Lady Mason) on some points, that no one would believ'e I could have 
invented it; and Nature had given me my mother's face as to the 
fact, and my mother’s spirit in support of it. As ray money melted 
under my fingers, I bethought me of the three hundred pounds 
whicli had been bequeathed to me by my godmother, Jlrs. Lloyd. 
With some difficulty I discovered who this lady had been, where she 
liad resided, and the name of her executor. To this worthy person 
I betook myself, and mentioning avIio I Avas, and the reasons which 
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had so long prevented me from putting forward my claim, I hinted 
significantly that 1 was now come for the moneyawhich I wished 
forthwith should be placed at ray disposal. The u^dulous trustee 
laughed in m|^&ce—which was my best, as inde||Rt was the only 
voucher for iti^retensions,—and reminding me fl! 5 llt was necessary 
I should furnSh some more satisfactory evidence than features could 
establish, opened the door, and bade me a very good day. 

In the mean while, I had made the acquaintance of a young fellow 
who had formerly occupied my lodgin|#8, and who occasionally 
dropped in upon Mr. and Mrs. Greaves at dinner time, with a collec¬ 
tion of casualties and calamities which he transferred from his own 
brain, where they had been created, to th^|y>^chral bosoms of his 
excited listeners. In a short time, Merch^|^^r that was his narae^ 
found his way up stairs into my roonflHpu made overtures of 
intimacy with me, which I gladly encour^ed. His advantage over 
! me in point of years, his fund of animal spirits, which were inex- 
■^austible, and his utter and openly-expressed contempt of the forms 
and formalities of wealth and station, made him perhaps a danger¬ 
ous companion to a youth, thrown loose upon the world; but they 
rendered him a very pleasing one. I soon fell in with his humour, 
and adopted his modes of thinking. I began to look down with great 
contempt upon those solemn “ puts,” — for so he called them—-who 
make the acquisition of money the sole employment of their lives; 
and he soon introduced me to a knot of choice spirits, his boon com¬ 
panions, who held, or professed to hold, in equal abhorrence all gro¬ 
vellers of whatever description. I believe the truth tube that many 
of these gentlemen accommodated their sentiments to their condition. 

"Dick,” said he, one day, for we were now grown on terras of the 
utmost familiarity, " l^wonder u young fellow of your spirit can en¬ 
dure to live with these dreary cannibals, who feed upon dead bodies. 

I had long thought, I told him, of changing my lodging the one 
I held being more expensive than my present restricted means justi¬ 
fied me in retaining. 

" Then, why not come and lite with me ? ” he rejoined. “ lhave 
but one room, it is true; but, then, it is extremelj^ light an«l airy, 
being at the very top of the house—time out of mind the residence 
of lofty souls. You shall see it. What is the present state of your 
finances .J*" 

"About seven guineas,” I replied, " when I have discharged my 
lodging.” 

" A little fortune,” he returned, "and will enough for both of 
us till I get some money, for which I am now at work. What do 
you say ? Shall we mal# a stock purse between us ? " 

I told him that my purse was very much at his service, provided 
I might depend upon sharing his when he had accomplished the ac¬ 
cession to It of which he had spoken. 

" A bargain then,” said he; " and, since you must, I suppose, stay 
here another week, lend me a guinea to go on with, for the devil a 
farthing has had a master in me for some days.” 

‘ I handed him the piece, which he viewed with considerable satis¬ 
faction, presently committing it to his pocket. 

"Now,” said he, as he arose to go, "let the dismal man and wo¬ 
man instantly know your intentions. If they inquire curiously your 
reasons for leaving them, tell them without ceremony that you are 
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at the last pecuniary gasp. If, upon that, they don’t let you go, 
and wish you gone, and prophesy your death and burial within a 
month after your departure, they are as merry souls as Christians 
can be, and I ’in as sad a body as a sinner ought to be. 1 'm off to 
the eating-housii*; for ‘ cupboard, cupboard,’ cries within me plain* 
tively; and then to L’Estrange, that great philosop/er, who is so 
profound that he can understand his own writings. My employ¬ 
ment is, to give 'em such a turn that nobody else shall understand 
’em. We are great, bothtof ys, in the hopelessly obscure.” 

L’Estrange ! ” said I. “ What! Mr. L’Estrange of Bloomsbury 
Square.!* ” 

“ You know him, then, do jjou ? ” cried he, holding up his hands, 
and bursting into a violent fit of laughter. “ Did mortal eye ever 
light upon such an original } ‘ Si monumcnlum quaeris ’—if you seek 
for the monument, and can’t find it on Fish Street Hill, look in 
Bloomsbury Square, and behold L’Estrange! Yes, I am, at his 
own request, infusing Cimmerian darkness into his new theory of 
moral obligations; ‘•for,’ says he, ‘ I want only the learned to appre¬ 
hend me: the'Tulgar might construe it too literally.’ I say, Dick, 
when pay-day comes, away with theory. He must follow the old 
practice.” 

When the day of my departure arrived, Mr. Greaves and his wife 
embraced me with mournful cordiality. 

I tore myself away Irom the bosom-beating couple, and, followed 
by a porter who carried my trunk, was met by Merchant at the 
corner of the street. After walking a considerable distance, we ar¬ 
rived at Drury Lane. 

“ Here, then,” said Merchant, halting, and waving his hand, “in 
this time-honoured quarter of the Babylonish city you are about to 
dwell. There—over the way—in that courf, at the very extremity 
of it, snug in the corner. Come along,’’ 

I walked after him with some misgivings. “ Here we are,” said 
he, taking out a key, and opening the door. “ The man, I suspect, 
will not be able to carry your boji to our room with it upon his 
head. This house was built for comfort,—no wide, lofty passages 
and staircases to pass through, which give a man the toothache: a 
sensible economy of bricks and mortar.” 

“ Good heavens! ” I exclaimed, as I plodded up several narrow 
flights of worn-out .stairs, “ what a place is this! ” 

“ Isn’t it.!* ” said he, complacently, purposely mistaking my ex¬ 
clamation for an outbreak of rapture, — “isn’t it? Who would 
think of looking aJEer a man here? Who, I say, could expect to 
find him here?—a very important recomj|^nd'ation of it, Savage, as 
one of these days you '11 acknowledge. M>w, pay the man his hire, 
and let him go. We ’ll get the box into the room,” 

I did sc. 

“ As well,” said he, winking his eye, when the man was out of 
earshot,—" as well we didn't give him a peep of the place. ^ Now, 
then, what do you think of our lodging ? ” ushering me into it. 

“ Why, I can’t say that it commends itself to one's liking on the 
instant.” 

“ It does ho/,” he returned, “ I grant you that. I had my preju¬ 
dices against it, I can tell you, when I first came to it; but they 
wore off. Plenty of light, you ’ll observe, especially just under the 
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window. These three little panes must be mended. I must remind 
Mrs. Skeggs of them once more. Why, on a fine day, you can see 
the bedstead at the other end of the room.” 

" Indeed ! ” said I, approaching that ancient piece of furniture. 
“ Methinks t|ie sun should have worthier objects to shine upon. 
But with wha\, in the name of fllorpheus, whose name, I fear, 1 am 
taking in vain, is this bed stufled } ” 

“ ‘ Down, busy devil, down,’ as the fellow says in the play,” he 
answered, laughing heartily. “ But that Is a wretched clinch, too. 
Mr. Richard,” he added, gravely, “ from certain evidence that pro¬ 
trudes from one end of the tick, I pronounce it stuffed with wool, 
list, dust, wisps of hay. What niatt(^ ? These chairs also — there 
are two—have been sat upon—there is no denying it. When they 
do let you down, it is easily, like camels, those patient beasts. Tl\is 
way, uiy friend: a little practice will enable you to poke the fire 
without scattering the burning cinders about the room. Fenders 
are of no real service. And when the smoke won't go up the chim¬ 
ney, it goes out at the window. Your eyes soon'become accustomed 
to it. Oh! it’s a sweet place!—that is," he said,'aftcr a pause, 
bursting into a fit of laughter, “ when you 're once used to it,^talk- 
ing to the other end of the room, and throwing up his arms. 

I was fain to reconcile myself to this wretched acc^immodation, 
which, after all, was not quite so vile as Merchant had portrayed 
it. I remembered the garret of IMrs. Freeman, in Chancery Lane, 
and the miserable truckle by the side of Joseph Carnaby. 

“And, now that we have got you here,” said he, “what do you 
propose to do.^ You will not endeavour to make terms with your 
mother.? ” 

“ I will not,” said I, resolutely. 

“ She would thafik yfiu for that. We will, then, let her be for the 
present. You wish to make your way in the world.? ” 

“I do ; but how ? ” 

“ How ! ay, I thought ‘ how ’ was coming,” cried Merchant. “ A 
peremptory little dog. Master H<jw; and yet he seldom gets a satis¬ 
factory answer. You have no particular liking or genius for trade 
or business ? ” 

“ I hate both most cordially.” 

“ Hate both ! I thought so. Will you permit me to ask you, Sa¬ 
vage, in what direction your genius lies ? ” ^ 

The question posed me. “ Why—hem! ’’ I began,—“ as^to that—” 

“ You don’t know .? Just my case. I 've been so long aselso that, 
as to this, and as to t’other, that as to the tiling—the rtmi —the nio- 
nev—I am farther off t!^ ever. Have you an addiction to let- 
ters.?” 

I brightened at the question. “Merchant,” said I, “of all the 
pursuits, the professions in the world, that of an author is the one for 
which I feel that I am destined. I am young, to be sure; but I 
have already amused myself with the composition of several slight 
performances. Permit me—’’ I arose, and made towards my trunk.* 
“ The interest you are pleased to take in me,” I resumed, plunging 
the key into the lock, “ delights me. "l^ou shall see— 

“ What! going to get me to read them.? ” cried Merchant. “ Prose 
or verse ? ’’ 

“ Chiefly the latter," I replied, producing a packet. 
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He held up his hands^ and turned up his eyes, and groaned deeply. 
“ I couldn't read ’em for the world. I couldn’t, I protest. Besides, 

I’ve read ’em before." 

“ Merchant! ’’ 

“ All before,’’ he repeated. “ Corydon,’—‘ Phillis,’—‘jrustic crook,’ 
—‘purling stream,’ — ‘verdant glade,’—‘fanning z^hyr.’ Then 
‘ Philomel,’—‘ cooing turtle,’—‘ enamoured swain,’—‘ bashful fair,’— 

‘ frisking,’ sometimes it is ‘ skipping lamb,’—‘ feathered songster,’— 

‘ tuneful choir.’ For all under the ‘ fleecy clouds ’ or the ‘ azure vault ’ 

1 couldn’t have ’em over again.” 

I forced a laugh, but was not a little mortified to find that he had 
anticipated several of my poetical graces.- 

“ Come, come," said he, observing my confusion, “ let me look over 
them. You are a son of Adam: it is not your original sin. The 
worst of it is, the fruit was not so tempting at first hand.” 

I handed the packet to him with some hesitation. He ran them 
over hastily, and thep tying them together, tossed them to me. 

“ Better thaaj expected, a great deal better,” said h’e; “ but you 
must commit no more at present. You have read IMr. Pope —1 see 
you have. When you are as old as he—he is still very young—you 
may do like him. Do like him ?—yes; write good verses, which the 
public will read, if you can prevail upon a certain number of lords 
and gentlemen to assure the public they arc good." 

“ But surely Mr. Pope, without such patronage-” 

“ Would be Mr. Pope, without such a public," interrupted Mer¬ 
chant. “No, no; Pope is wise in liis generation: a wiser man, as 
to the world, than Pope does not live in it. No man flatters lords 
more, or tells lords more truth than Pope. He fl;itters individual 
lords, and speaks the truth of lords in the mijss. ’The consequence 
is, the individual lords believe he does not flatter them, because he 
sets them above their fellows; and the public think him an honest 
and independent man, because he decries rank. 'That man will be 
worth money. A glorious genius—for politics! " 

“ I have heard, indeed,” said I, ‘Jthat it is necessary to pay court. 
to a person of honour, as he is called, and to crave his permission to 
dedicate your work to him ; but it is a lowness to which I could not 
descend. If I am to make an impression upon the public, it shall 
be by my own merit alone. For my part, 1 can scarcely conceive an 
object more despicable than a nicre man of rank.” 

“You must forgive me,” returned Merchant, “if I presume to 
hold the stirrup wljjle you alight safely from that hobby of yocr.s, 
which you cannot ride gracefully, and which, should it begin to 
prance, will throw you. A mere mnn.o^rank! What is he.? 1 
suppose he is as good as a mere man without rank. His rank is no' 
disqualification, 1 hope. Now, I ’ll tell you who is more dcspical)le, 
—a mere man of letters. Don’t frown; for 1 want you to open your 
eyes. You never saw—^but I have seen—an author in the first flush of 
public favour. Ha! ha! ha! "and he laughed with a deep-toned 
and boisterous energy. “ What a disgusting animal! What an in¬ 
solent, what an exacting, w'liat an unconscionable coxcomb ! He is 
not for this w'orld — not he. He is all for posterity, il it will have 
him. Of course—of course posterity w ill be too glad of him. There 
will be nobody else to have. Author no more, he is the choice spirit 
of the age; and titcre are none whom he ridicules, and would wrojig, 
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and affects tu despise, so much as his poorer brethren ; and all this 
because he has done what thousands might have done better, thou> 
sands have done as well, thousands have refrained from doing, and 
thousands despise when it is done.” 

“ Well," seid I, this is all very good, and perhaps it may be all 
very true ; b\t it is nothing to our, I should rather say my, present 
purpose. What am I to do now ? ” 

“ You must put away your verses. Savage. You must not at¬ 
tempt to write poetry before you can think. No man can write fine 
poetry, unless he possess more sense—common sense—than others. 
Take that for granted. You must waddle before you walk; run in 
a go-cart before you fly in the cloudo. Write a play,” • 

“A'tragetly !I exclaimed, “if 1 believed — if you-thought I 
should succeed.—rOh, no! ” 

“ Oh, no! indeed. I neither think, nor do you, I hope, believe 
that you eould do any such thing. Your dagger would be pointless, 
and your bowl cracked. The buskin is too la^ge for your foot at 
present. ‘Yoti &ust try on a very little sock—a faroc." 

“ A farce! My genius does not lie in that direction, Mr. Mer¬ 
chant.” 

“ And why not ? ” said he. “ How do you know in what, or 
where, it lies ? I wonder what genius is, that it can only lie in one 
place. Not much, like its masters, I imagine, who are too often 
compelled to lie where they can. Come, we must try a little co¬ 
medy.” 

“ Are you serious ? ” 

, “ I am what I hope the comedy is not to be,” he returned. “ We 
have all been present at plays, ‘ when deep sleep falleth on men.’ 
We must have none of that. Why, I have known a tragedy damned 
because the uproarous slaughter in the last scene awakened the 
audience. No, no; a little thing; found it on a Spanish plot. Give 
us a, fjpice of intrigue, with a valet who knows .more and talks better 
than his master, and who has a purpose of his own t,o serve. My 
friend Lovell will place it in tht' hands of one of the players. ■ lie 
knows them all.” 

“ Hut I fear I should make a poor hand of it,” said I. 

“ Try,” said he. “ Do you remember what Dryden says some- 
prher^.?— . 

‘ The standard of thy style let Ethercgc he, 

; For wit, the iinwirtrtal spring of Wycherley.’ 

Now, you have only, to give us a little of Wyclmrley’s wit, in some¬ 
thing of the style of Etl||rege, and give your piece a good name, 
(without which dogs are not safe,) and your business is done.” 

“ How strange it is,” I replied, laying my hand confidentially upon 
his arm, “ that I have lately been reading a story, that can be easily 
transferred to Spain, which I thought of turning into a play, only 
that I was of opinion such work was beneath me.” 

“ Beneath you ! ” cried Merchant, in amazement. “ I have known 
many a gay young fellow who has found .such work very much 
above him.” 

“ As to the name. Merchant, nothing can be better; the very 
title of the story,—* Woman’s a Riddle.’ ” 

“ ‘ Woman’s a riddle!’ Excellent J Poor L’Estrange’s wife is most 
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particularly a riddle. She’s a puzzle to herself. Time has stood 
still with her these forty years. She’s like a clock never wound up. 
She tells half-jMist five on the face, while it is three quarters past 
ten by the other dials.” 

Thus encouraffed, I proceeded diligently with my little work, 
which I completed in less than a month. From a rei^mbrance of 
what it was, or rather from a conviction of what it mdst have been, 

1 shall not be wrong, I think, if I assign a very small degree of merit 
to it. Such as it was, however, it drew many encomiums from Mer¬ 
chant. 

“ Come, this will do,” said he, “ this will do. It is, to be sure, not 
equal to Congreve or Vanbrugh ; but Rome was not built in a day. 
That Vanbrugh could have told you, witty dog ! who contrived* to 
make people laugh at his architecture as heartily as at his comedies. 
’Faith, Dick, we must get Greaves and his wife to attend the first 
performance. I took them once to see the ^ Old Bachelor.' Oh! 
their labial immobility ! Oh! the forlornness of their faces ! They 
thought Fondi|^ifeq)ure tragedy. But now for Lovell: the iron ’a 
hot, let us strike at once. This is just the time to see*him ; though, 
by the way, he's always to be found at the same house. He's so in 
with mine host, that the latter daren't refuse to let him go on. The 
cold victuals, humble porter, and a pipe,are always at his command. 
Once it was, ‘Where do you prefer it, Mr. Lovell ?’and ‘Is the 
punch to your liking, sir? My wife knows your palate.' Ha! ha! 
she does indeed.” 

He amused me with other particulars of this person as wc walked 
down Drury Lane. Lovell had entered life, it seemed, with good 
prospects ; but having run through a small patrimony, had turned 
author, and was now a hackney writer for booksellers,—that i.s to 
say, when any one of them would elnploy him. He had acquired, 
if the truth must be told, a very indifferent character amongst them, 
leisure being more congenial to him than labour, and his attachment 
to drinking partaking of a constancy, which he could never be brought 
to extend to his love of literature. 

“ I am sure,” he used to say, “ tne Czar of Muscovy ought to be 
very much obliged to me. Here have I taken money for his life 
these six months, and yet have I spared him. Does any gentleman 
know anything of the Czar of IMuscovy, good or liJirm ? I do not, 
I protest. Here’s his health, and a long life to him, and may I live 
.till I write it.” 

Merchant halted at the door of a dingy geneva shop, which was 
dignified with the ^ame of a tavern. “ Follow me up stairs,” he 
said ; “ the club is held there.” 

On entering the room, we discovered" dimly through a ■^aze of 
tobacco smoke, about a score of the strangest-looking beings that 
were ever, perhaps, congregated together, seated round a table. 
Such a variety of features and expres-^ion, with so little pretension 
to regularity of contour or sobriety of aspect, was never seen ex¬ 
cept amongst authors. JMerchant directed my attention to Lovell, 
who was seated majestically in an elevated chair. He was a stout, 
it is more proper to say, a swollen man, about forty years of age, 
with a face, except the nose, wiiicli was purple, not so much of a 
red as of a brick-dust colour. There was a comical solemnity about 
his eyes, heightened by the position of his wig, which he had clawed 
to one side of his heaef. 
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It was with some difficulty that we made our way to this poten¬ 
tate, who was holding forth with no ordinary vehemence of voice 
and gesture;, Too intent upon his argument to break jofi' in the 
midst, or, intleed, to suffer interruption, he greeted Mer^ant with 
a sidelong extension of his hand, holding the hngers of his friend 
till he had ci^cluded, when he threw himself back in his chair in 
triumph. 

“ Not a word more—that decides it!" he exclaimed, “ I won’t 
hear another word”—to a little sharp-f^ced man who had deter¬ 
mined to secure the best chance of the next speech, by keeping his 
mouth ready open for utterance. “ Well, Merchant, we see you at 
last. I thought you were dead; but they ttdked of catchpoles.” 

“ Permit me to introduce a young gentleman,—Mr. Richard Sa¬ 
vage,—who is particularly anxious for the honour of an introduction 
to Mr. Lovell.” 

“Very happy indeed to see Mr. Richard Savage," returned Lo¬ 
vell, rising, and, with his hand extended on his breast, bowing pro¬ 
foundly. rogue," to Merchant, “Mr.'^Sav^e, I hope, is 

anxious for more honour than he can derive from an introduction to 
Jack Lovell.” 

“ If we might request the favour of,your joining us in a bowl of 
punch,” suggested Merchant, with a persuasive softness, “ over here, 
at the side-table." 

Lovell licked his lips with evident satisfaction. “ A bowl of 
punch ! Why—ah !—yes. We ’ll leave the commonalty, and ad¬ 
journ." 

When the punch had gone round. Merchant in few words opened 
our business to him. 

“ What!" cried Lovell, “ one of us, is he ? Mr. Savage, give me 
your hand. I wish you well—1 wish you happy—I wish you pro¬ 
sperous, and therefore perhaps I ought to say, 1 wish you would run 
away from authorship as fast as your good sense will carry you. 
And so you have written a play—a little comedy—mirth-inspiring 
comedy ! Bless the ingenious young rogue ! ’’ turning to jMerchaiit, 
“ what a set of teeth he shows r I hope ije ’ll always find employ¬ 
ment for ’em.” He regarded me attentively for some moments. 
“He’ll do—he’ll do," he exclaimed; “I see it in every lineament. 
And you think Jack Lovell can be of service to you ? Jack Lovell 
imbibes new life from the flattering compliment. What he can do, 
that will he do. Can he say more .?* Even as I empty this glass,’’, 
drinking it off, “ so empty my heart of all its friendship, and make 
use of it.” • 

“ Why,” cried Merchant, “ your acquaintance with the players—*’ 

“I know ’em all," returned Lovell, “all: not a man Jack, but 
Jack knows the man." 

“Do you think,” ob.served Merchant, “that Wilks or Cibber 
could be prevailed upon to look at it.> ’’ 

“ Um," said Lovell, shaking his head, “ ah ! Wilks and Cibber are 
great men now, and I'm a little man now: time was, I was a great 
man then, and they were little men then. ‘ Fortune, turn thy wheel,’ 
as old Kent says; but she has turned it, and it went over me long 
ago. I knew them all—Betterton, majestic Betterton,—and Powel, 
who loved a bowl of punch better — no, as well as I do. I ’ll tell 
you what," he added, after a pause, “ there’s Bullock—I dare say 
you have a part will suit him. I ’ll write to him.” 
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A capital comic actor, Bullock,” said Merchant. “ Lopez will 
fit him to a miracle." 

“The^o Bullock—innocent beast!—I knew him when he was a 
steer—ro him will 1 write,” cried Lovell. “ Fetch pen, ink, and 
paper.” 

Merchant hastened down stairs to procure them, f 

“ A very good fellow. Merchant,” said Lovell, when he was gone; 
“ but he ’ll never make anything. He wants perseverance, applica¬ 
tion, without which nothing ever was done, and therefore, I suppose, 
nothing can be done. Ah! 

‘-Video nicdiora, proboque 

Detcriora sutjtor 

that is to say, I can see his mote in spite of my own beam. There 
is no help for it but this,” applying to the bowl. 

“lilr. Savage,” he resumed, setting down his glass, and squeezing 
my hand, “you will make a more graceful figure with the town 
than I have dq^e; I* know it. We must be friends. ,In your suc¬ 
cess I shall behold my own. Yes, yes ; I ’ll say to you in the words 
of Dry den, 

‘ Unprofitaldy kept at llf‘aven’.s expense, 

^ 1 li\(‘ a rciit-eliarpe on His providence ; 

JJnt yon, wlioin every grace and iimse adorn, * 

W’lioni J ioreseo to better fortune born, 
lie kind to uiy roinains, and oli! defend, 

Against your jiidginent, your departed friend. 

Let not the insulting foe my—’ 

Pshaw! ” and he brushed away some maudlin tears that had ga¬ 
thered in his eyes, “ I was going too far. 1 was about to say ‘ fame 
but that won’t do ; for I never had. and nevef shall have, any. But, 
never mind. I liope you '11 be as far above Congreve, to whom the 
lines were addressed, as 1 am beneath Dryden, who wrote them. 

‘ Guard tlujso laurels—which descend to you,’— 

to you—^to him who wrote The llourning Bride—all blood and 
blunder — strenuous fustian, ohs! and ahs! Here comes Merchant. 
Can we manage another bowl ? ” 

I declared my willingness to pay for a second, albeit our stock- 
purse was at a very low ebb. Merchant, however, was drawing to 
the conclusion of his labours for L’Estrange, when we should have 
a fresh supply. 

“ I ’ll write the jitter while the punch is mixing,” said Lovell; 
and he sat down and scrawled an epistle, which, stained with punch, 
and begrimed with pipe-ashes, was placed in my hands. 

On the following morning, big with hope and expectation, I has¬ 
tened to the lodgings of Air. Bullock, whom I found at home. It 
was said of Bullock, that on the stage he “ had a particular talent 
for looking like a fool. His eulogists were probably unaware that 
this was a talent which nature had enjoined him to exercise every¬ 
where. He‘ received rtie with an obsequious smirk, revolving his 
liands one over the other, with, “ jMay 1 crave your business with 
me, young gentleman f What can 1 do for you ? " 

I presented my letter, which he deciphered with some difficulty. 
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“ Poor Mr. Lovell,” he said, in a tone of compassion, “ I have not 
seen him this long while. 1 believe he is not so well off as his best 
friends could desire. Some would say it serves him rig^; but 1 
am far from saying so. I know what youth is. I was myself 
once. He tells me you have written a play, and that you wish me 
to read it. l^am sure I shall do so with a very great deal of plea¬ 
sure. Have you brought it with you ” 

I produced it. 

“ Ah! ” said he, with the same eternal »smirk ; “ a little thing, I 
perceive. Very well. I will look over it; and if you will do me 
the pleasure of calling upon me ag^n this day week, I will tell you 
more.” ^ 

1 was punctual to my appointment. “ Mr. Savage,” said he, 
taking me by both hands, “pray sit down. You are a very ingenious 
young gentleman. I have read your trifle, and it is pleasant, very 
pleasant indeed. And yet,” he added, with something intended for 
a sigh, “ I fear we shall make nothing of it—I do indeed. What we 
shall do with it I am sure I don’t know.” • 

1 was confounded at this. Poor wretch ! I had canted upon its 
acceptance by the theatre. Merchant had told me 1 might male 
myself easy on that score ; and I had done so even before he told irife. 

“ I am extremely sorry, sir,” said I, “ that 1 have given you the 
trouble of reading my performance; and you will readily believe 
that I am much mortified to learn that it is nut adapted for repre¬ 
sentation.” 

“ Gently, gently, Mr. Savage,” he replied; “ I did not say that. 
Youth is so hcisty—so very hasty. I said, I feared ; but we intend 
to try. I have made some considerable alterations in the plot and 
dialogue.” 

“ Indeed! ” I returnCll, by no*means pleased that he should pre¬ 
sume to do anything of the kind without my concurrence. “ Will 
you give me leave to ask what these alterations are, that 1 may judge 
whether—" 

“Judge whether 1 ” he repeated, with happy mimicry. “How 
can an author possibly, I say possibly, be a judge of the merit, as an 
acting play, of his performance ? Indeed, after many years and much 
practice, he may, perhaps, acquire some slight insight into the taste 
of the town; but it rarely happens that he does so. No, Mr. Sa¬ 
vage ; actors are the only judges of a piece before its i^|aresenta- 
tion.” ^ 

“ And yet,” said I, “ pieces are produced every week, and'are 
damned ; and many plays have been rejectedwhich have after¬ 
wards met with extraordinary succe8.s.” 

“ That is because the taste changes,” he replied; “ it is always 
changing. But for Mr. Cibber, some of Shakspeare’s plays had been 
lost to us. You will be graceful afterwards that I have taken such 
pain.s with your little comedy. I have really bestowed my best 
labour upon it. I think we may now venture to hope that, when it 
comes to be played, it may prove successful." 

“ Comes to be played, sir! ” I replied, in overjoyed amazement. 
“ I thought you said you didn't know—” 

“ fV/icn it is to be played ; nor do I, to the very day. Within a 
fortnight, 1 dare say. I thought 1 should surprise you.” 

1 was little disposed at this moment to cavil at his alterations. All 
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^emulous with gratitude, I seized his hand, ana poured forth my 
acknowledgments, which he vouchsafed to receive with smirks innu- 

r^e eventful evening arrived on which the f^te of this my maiden 
etiort was to be decided. Merchant, two days before, had succeeded 
in coming to an angry settlement with L’Estrange.t-l-that philoso* 
pher insisting that his secretary and associate was bound by every 
tie promulgated in the new theory to be contented with half the 
sum agreed to be paid in«the first instance. 

At length “ Woman's a Riddle ” came on for a first hearing. As it 
proceeded, I discovered that Mr. Bullock's alterations were neither 
many nor important; and it,may be forgiven to a sanguine and, 
perhaps, a conceited youth, to confess that I considered them /and 
really I believed they were) as blemishes upon my production. 
However, the piece was well received; the curtain fell amidst con¬ 
siderable applause; and INIerchant and I marched out of the play- 



prove that J sUould be so. The ecstasy or tnat nigl 
Merchant proposed that we should adjourn to the Cocoa Nut, his 
fmmon tavern of resort, that we might sanctify our triumph in a 
flowing bowl. I suggested, however, that we should rather adjourn 
to Lovell, who had taken much interest in my welfare, and to whom 
I was in a sense indebted for my good fortune. 

Hang it, no,” said he, drawing me away ; “the company there 
is not high enough for the present pitch of our spirits — old worn- 
out carking souls, who will rather envy than sympathise with our 
success. The day after a debauch is the time for them, when a 
man's heavy, and stupid, and congenial." ^ 

We drank deeply at the Cocoa Nut; but f was no match for Mer¬ 
chant ; I had not yet taken my degrees. I proposed that we should 
return home. The company were too noisy ; and I wished to brood 
over my happy fortune—to hug it, as it were, to my bosom. He 
peremptorily refused to budge an i|ich, and bade me sneak home by 
myself, if I were so minded; for his part, he meant to make a night 
of it. Finding that he was obstinate, I took him at his word, upon 
his promise to follow me within three hours. He was too fuddled, 
he saidiiSto trust his feet in the dark: Aurora must show him a 
ligh^. 

CHAPTER XViri. 


Tfl which the hopes oOlichard Savafje meet a severe rebuff, which, nevertheless 
does not deter him from trying his fortune a second time. 

When I awoke the next morning, great was my surprise at dis¬ 
covering that my friend Merchant had not found his way home; 
but, concluding that he had been provided with a bed at the Cocoa- 
Nut, I made myself easy respecting him, and prejiared to wait upon 
Mr. Bullock. 

He received me very courteously. 

“ Well, here you are," said he with his accustomed grin. “I fully 
expected to see you. So we brought you through pretty well, I 
think. How did you like the acting ? ” 

“ Most excellent, indeed, sir. The success of my little piece alto¬ 
gether exceeds my expectations.” 
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It was very fair, I grant you,” he returned ; “ but you must not 
be misled by the favour shown on a first night. We shall, however, 
proceed with it. Of course, you mean to try your fortune a second 
time.?” , ' .4 

I replied that I was resolved upon doing so. 

' “ I would,'\ 3 aid he; " you have a pretty talent that way, and may 
one of these days make it answer your purpose.” 

One of these days!—1 hardly liketl the,.phrase. Mr. Bullock, 
however, began to talk volubly on indifferent topics, and at length, 
taking out his watch, regarded it for a time with attention, then 
placed it to his ear, and then stared^me in the face. The hint was 
not to be mistaken. , 

Unwilling as at all times I was (some of my friends will say 
“No”) to enter upon the discussion of money matters, yet I was 
considerably more so in my younger days. But Mr. Bullock left 
me no alternative. I looked foolish, coughed, and at last brought 
out,— 

“ f do not expect, sir, that the profits upon rfiy pl^f will be very 

large,—but-” ^ 

“Large! ” cried he; “a very little is given now-a-days for ^ 
things, and that is contingent upon their continued success. 
my part, I hardly expect to get a farthing from it.” 

“ Indeed! ” said I, greatly chap-fallen ,—“ surely, Air. Bullock—” 
“ Surely what, Mr. Savage.? ” he interrupted, with a smile of be¬ 
nevolence,—“ what is the young gentleman driving at ? ” 

“Why, sir,” I replied, “my drift is this. Whatever they be, 
small or large, my necessities compel me to hope that it will not be 
long before my half-share will be forthcoming.” 

I only do justice to Air. Bullock's abilities as an actor while I 
acknowledge that the fSie he presented when I left off speaking was 
an incomparable specimen of the tragi-comical. He presently fell 
back in his chair, raising his eyes to the ceiling. 

“ Half-share ! ” he exclaimed at length, in a loud whisper; “ there 
must be some mistake here. Ha 1 ha! I see—you are a wicked wag. 
You have been putting off one of our friend Lovell’s jests upon me. 
Half-share 1—so like him ! ” And here he hugged himself together, 
and shook his head, as though it were one of the most ecstatic drol¬ 
leries in life. 


1 did not participate in his gaiety. . 

There is no mistake,” said I; “ or, if there is, it 
jriiich you yourself have fallen. It is no jest of Air. 
serious affair of my owm. I hope, Mr. Bullock^ you will suffer us 
to understand each other as quickly as may be.” 

“There was no agreement,” said he, hastily,— “no agreement,” 
holding out his spread hands appealingly; “don’t you observe ? I 
wonder Lovell should have led you to expect anything from a first 
attempt. When I consent to alter and adapt a play for the theatre, 
the profits, if any, belong solely to me. You ought to thank me for 
having secured a footing for you.” 

The cool impudence of the man amazed and enraged me. 

" And what have you done, sir, to my play,” I exclaimed with 
vehemence, “ that can entitle you to the whole advantage to be de¬ 
rived from its representation ? ” 

“ What have I done ? ” he replied. “ I wish I had had nothing to 
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do with it, for my part. Why, sir, 1 trimmed the colt; young man, 
I trimmed the colt, and a rough one it was when it first came under 
my hands.” 

“ And you've sold it to pay the expenses, it seems, Mr. Bullock. 
Deduct your charge for the trimming, and hand me over the balance 
of the animal. Come, don’t colt me, sir.” ^ 

" Very good, indeed ; very good,” he cried, “you have a happy 
vein^ for comedy. No, no, young gentleman,” approaching me, and 
making for my hand, whiich I withdrew: “ inquire, and you will 
find I am correct. It is never done in these cases, I assure you. I 
wish you well, and I am sure y<m deserve my good wishes. Yours 
is a very pretty genius for comiidy, believe me." 

At this moment I would willingly have afforded him a proof of 
my tragic powers by flying upon him, and pounding his wretched 
carcass. His inquisitive-looking nose stood forth, and seemed to in¬ 
vite me to screw it off. With some difficulty I mastered my rage. 

“ I shall make no secret of the manner in which you have treated 
me,” said I; “^nd l*wish you a very good morning.” » 

He bustled before me to the door, which he opened with much 
coJnplaisance. 

“ You will think better of it, I know you will,” he said. “ But, 
you must try your hand again : we can’t afibrd to lose you, indeed 
we can’t. If I can be of the slightest service to you, command 
me.” 

I burst from him,*«lmost choking with rage and mortification. A 
moment longer, and the fellow had seen the tears rush out of my 
eyes, and if he had, it might have been'the worse for him. 

When I reached home, Merchant, I learned, had not been there. I 
was vexed witl|> him that he should lyive deserted me at such a time. 
It was he who had advised so early an application to Bullbck, al¬ 
though neither of us expected that immediate money would be 
forthcoming. He knew that I was utterly without cash, and the 
cupboard being empty, I had gone without my breakfast. Some¬ 
what disposed to form a disparaginp|estimate of mankind in general, 
I hastened down Drury Lane, thinking that I might! perchance, 
find him with his friend Mr. Lovell. 

I discovered that gentleman in earnest and ai^ry parley with a 
stranger—a grate and business-like man, about tlfe middle age. 

“The||I, am not to look for it from you.^” said the stranger. 
“ This i^i^ry scandalous conduct, let me tell you, sir.” 

"Call it what you please,—tell me what you like, Stephens,” cried 
Lovell, — “I say noi you are not to look for it, unless you advance 
more mineral substance.” 

“ Mineral substance ! ” cried the other; “ have I not already ad¬ 
vanced you every farthing of the sum you engaged to do it for ? ” 

“ That avails not,” said Lovell. “ Ha ! my friend ! ” to me,— 
“ Stephens, look at that morning-star of letters, — crowned with 
bays, he comes. Well, you have settled with Bullock Stephens, 
attend; hear how genius is sometimes rewarded.’’ 

I returned a ghastly grin, and in few words made him acquainted 
with the treatment I had experienced. 

Lovell smote the table violerftly with his fist. 

“ And Bullock has served yon thus ? Can any one tell me where 
honesty, the smallest piece of it, is to be found ? I don’t know, but 
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my strong impression is that, if anywhere, it is to be met with in 
Newgate. They hang the honest men.” 

** Pardon me, young man,’^ said Mr. Stephens, I was not smiling 
at your distress. Far from it I feel for you, and despise the man 
who has treated you so. I was smiling at Mr. Lovell) who vents so 
much indigikition against others that he has none left for himself. 
Tell me which is worse, the man who takes your work, and won’t 
give you the money for it, 6r the man who takes my money, and 
won’t give me his work ? Ha! Mr. Lovell! I have you there. 
Come, Lovell, I don’t wish to mal^ you angry ; but isn’t irtoo bad ? 
Really, sir—’; * 

“ Really, sir,” began Lovell ; but he could not proceed. His con¬ 
fusion was distressing. I arose to leave. He followed me to the 
door. 


“ Have you seen Merchant to-day ?" I inquired. 

I have not, Mr. Savage,” said he, nudging me, and attempting a 
look of unconcern. “ He had me there, as he says : fairly caught, 
by G—. Why, he has plenty of money, th'W Sjjiephens, and all 
scooped out of authors’ heads.” 

The absence of Merchant now began to look.suspicious. I wan¬ 
dered about the streets for some hours in a state of desponding per¬ 
plexity, and at length returned home faint, tired, and disgusted. 
1 found Merchant stretched upon the bed. He started up as I ap¬ 
proached. His looks were haggard, and his dress was in the utmost 
disorder. » 


You see before you just such a monstrous fool. Savage,” said 
he, ‘^as people write about in little books for little children, to 
make the moral the stronger: I'm a fellow for boys to make mouths 
at. A mad dog is a sage to, me. A baby's rattlp to my brains 
would be laying fearful odds." 

“ A truce to this,” said I. 9 What do you mean ? Where have 
you been ? What’s the nuitter ? ” 

“ Half drunk still,” he muttered. *'I wish this confounded head- 
ach were the worst of it. Fira.; tell me what you have done with 
Bullock.” 


I entered upon that story, which I took care should not lose 
its full effect. When I had concluded. Merchant struck his fore¬ 
head with his fistic 


** Savage,” he said, springing up, ** have you a mind to do an act 
at once of justice and of mercy ? If you have, take up that poker, 
and knock me on the head with it. Why did you leave me last 
night? I've been bubbled by two sharpers oot of every farthing 
we had in the world." 


« We had better part. I will repay you what I owe on the first 
oppoi^unity. We shall both of us do better apart.” 

Of that we will talk gmother time,” I replied; '' at present I 
wfnt to know where I can get a dinner. I have not broken my fast 
to-day,” 

His eye wandered towards my trunk, and rested on it. He sighi 
ed, as he said,—** You have some wearing-apparel there, for which 
you have no immediate occasion. The pawnbroker will lend you 
a fair su'in upon it." 

I availed myself of the hint without ceremony, and selecting some 
of my least necessary articles of clothing, carried them away forth- 
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with to a pawnbroker, who advanced three guineas upon them. 
Merchant's spirits were greatly revived by the sight of the money, 
not a farthing of which, however, would he touch. 

“You must get away hence without delay,” said he, “or I will 
not answer for your remaining goods and chattels. I promised 
Gammer Skeggs her arrears of rent to-night—oh! tlAt I had dis¬ 
charged them on the instant!—and the old witch will be standing in 
the passage to-morrow morning, broom in paw, to intercept me.” 

As I could by no meane clearly distinguish the moral propriety, 
on the part of Mrs. Skegg, of lading her hands on my property, in 
satisfaction of a debt incurred by another, I snatched a hasty meal, 
and engaged a miserable lodg\pg in Shoe Lane, whither, by small 
portions at a time, I conveyed my clothes. 

I met Merchant, by appointment, on the following morning. He 
laughed heartily as he shook me by the hand. 

“So, then, you have eluded your torment > ” said I; “or has she 
lent ear to your excuses once more ? ” 

“ I lay at mj^ sister’s in Westminster last night,” he replied coolly. 

“ Don't stare,” and he took me by the arm, and led me away with 
him. " Sir Robert Walpole’s friends, who are cleteruiined to make a 
miracle of him, or who attempt to make the world believe that he 
is one, say that he has an innate talent—a genius for finance. They 
assert that he has a mode of managing his accounts which is quite 
mysterious. My genius that way js at least equal to Walpole’s.” 

“ What! you do not mean to say that you have left your lodging 
without notice ? ” 

“ The venerable Skeggs stands at this moment transfixed—your 
trunk agape before her,” he replied. Poor old girl! I see her now 
in ray mind’s eye distinctly, and meaq really to see her shortly, when 
I get some money.” * 

" But not to have told her—Oh, Merchant! I am very sorry you 
have done this.” 

“ Don't be foolish, child. Your morals are very good, I dare say ; 
but they are not yet seasoned. I llave taken the best means of se¬ 
curing payment to her. Don’t you know that some people will 
have the value of your debt out of you—either from your purse or 
your feelings ? If I charged her a fair Avay-of-the-world poce for 
her insults, we should be about even. But I scorft that. Sire shall 
be paid. Have you remarked her nails latterly ? She cuta^’em 
when you pay your rent, and lets ’em grow as it augments. Pre¬ 
serve me from her present talons ! The worst of it is, her wretched 
spouse will have to pndergo her horny vengeance! ” 

Without a friend in the world except Burridge, whom my obsti¬ 
nacy had, as I believed, alienated,—and Myte, (if he ought to be 
called a friend,) who had been too glad, when 1 declined his offer, 
to take me at ray word,—is it wonderful that I should have attached 
myself to such associates as chance had thrown in niy way, even 
though they were not such as the worldly wise or the wisely virtuous 
would have approved? It must be remembered that I then was 
young. 

From these worthies, to wit. Merchant, Lovell, and their compa¬ 
nions^ 1 received such encouragement to venture a second time into 
the dramatic field, as is to be extractedtfrora slaps on the shoulder, 

VOL. XI. o 
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hyperbolical praises of my talents, and scornful depreciation of the 
talents of others. In the mean time, although these incitements had 
their effect upon me, I was daily becoming less able to respond to 
them. 1 had pawned nearly all my clothes, — the money 1 had 
raised upon them was gone,—and one night Ludlow’s silver buckles, 
the last articles of the slightest value 1 possessed, were in my hand, 
awaiting the decision of this question—were they also to go ? Ne¬ 
cessity—the Lord Keeper of too many a man's conscience, pro¬ 
nounced swift judgment They followedothe rest 

But I did not part with them so lightly as the rest On the con¬ 
trary, I began to reflect, and with no great satisfaction, upon the 
course of life 1 had been pursuing, gr rather following lately, and I 
resolved that the poor sum I had obtained upon these sole me¬ 
mentos of my friend must not be squandered upon Lovell, or wasted 
with Merchant. I must make it hold out as long as possible. 

And now 1 bethought me of Martin and his wife at Wapping. 
They would probably permit me to occupy a room in their house 
till ray second play, in which 1 had made some sm^ progress, was 
completed. 

In due time I found myself at Martin's door, at which, after a 
moment's hesitation, I knocked. It was opened by his wife. At 
first she did not know me; but, upon hearing my voice, she set up a 
loud ejaculation, and pulling me into the passage, threw her arms 
about me, and kissed me. 

He's come at last!" she exclaimed. " Here! Martin—Mr. Sa¬ 
vage is come at last. Now, 1 know you won't be offended with a 
poor silly woman for taking such a liberty; but I couldn’t help it— 
indeed now. Deary me! well, I am so glad. Where's that man of 
mine ? But walk in." 

Martin had been Asleep, but, as we entered, was rising from his 
chair, rubbing his eyes. He greeted me with a grave smile and an 
honest shake of the hand. And you have come to see us at last, 
Mr. Savage,” he said. “We thought you had foigotten us.” 

He! ” cried Mrs. Martin, ‘Ihe’s not the young gentleman to do 
that. D’ ye suppose he 'a had nothing else to do but to think of us 
folks. But he looks ill, doesn't he, poor dear! And what has he 
got ui^^er his arm } A bundle, I ded^e. (Bve it me, and sit down, 
da^]l!||i get out the supper.” 

JUliquired after my friend Simon. 

^il^Ah! ” cried Mrs. Martin from the cupboard, with a deep sigh, 
“ he's left us, Mr. Savage—^left hi9 parents, he has—’listed in the 
Coldetveams, Uf father’s regime»t.«^lle*w6ul^n’t be said nay to; 
and we expect him to be sent abroad in a few weeks.” 

“ He 'U make his way, I dare say,” said Martin. 

“Make his way! yes, John, by the blessing of God, I hope he 
may; but we must have our feeungs. He was always talking of 
you. You were a great favourite of his, I promise you that. In¬ 
deed you was. Honest good youth is Simon, as ever broke bread." 

I now explained the purpose of my coming, telling them that I 
was not without money, and assuring them that so soon as 1 got 
more I would satisfy them for my lodging. . 

“ Simon’s room will just do," said Mrs.^artin, rising. “ I '11 put 
the sheets to the fire, and midce it comfortable in no time." 
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^ “We make no use of it,” said her husband; “it stands empty. 
You may stay as long as you like; but, Mr. Savage, I hope you 
won’t speak of payment again. When you can afford it, I '11 take 
your money readily enough, and release you from what you consider 
as an obligation.” 

^ Having taken possession of my apartment, I laboured at my play 
diligently, and fed my imagination with hopes of praise and profit, 
which yielded me more pleasure than their fruition could have be¬ 
stowed. Nor was the renectidn far short of ecstasy that my success 
would fill my mother with tormenting rage. 

One day I was returning home empty and disconsolate, when I 
was stopped on Tower-hill by k young gentleman, who, placing Tiis 
hands imon my shoulders, gazed earnestly in my face, exclaiming, 
“ Dick Freeman, as I hope to be saved! What! don’t you know 
nje } Have you forgotten Tom Gregory ?" 

Rejoiced as I was to see my old friend and schoolfellow, I re¬ 
turned his cordial hug in some embarrassment. Th§ meanness of 
my apparel '5^ris the more noticeable, when contrasted with the 
splendour of his. He did not appear, however, to observe it, but 
insisted that 1 should dine with him at a neighbouring tavern, whi¬ 
ther we adjourned. Gregory was the frank, manly, open-hearted 
fellow of former days. I had not been five minutes in his company 
before I felt myself perfectly at ease. He told me that his father 
had recently obtained for him a lucrative post in the Customs, and 
remarking that fortune did not appear to have treated me quite so 
well as the baggage ought to have done, and, no doubt, intended to 
do, he drew fbrth his purse, and called upon me to help myself with¬ 
out reserve to as much as I pleased. 

“ And now,” said he, (having forcAl two places upon me, for more 
no persuasion could induce me to accept, and having compelled me 
to promise that when I required a fresh supply I would make no 
ceremony of having recourse to him,)— “ and now let me hear the 
strange eventful history, which I coyld not prevail upon Burridge to 
disclose.” . f f ■ 

1 satisfied his curiosity by relating every particular of mwfi^una! 
since I left school, except the short episode, which I coAa 
means bring myself to recount, and communicated to hi|(!^^|ffu|m 
I had formed, and in the prosecution of which I had ma{iae‘'qH||^^ 
able progress, of placing myself in more comfortable cncuml«|||i 
He warmly app^ded my perseverance, and lent a ready 




would makb it his^articiilar business to learn the best chanffel of 
introduction for my piece, he took my direction, and promised to 
call upon me in a very few days. 

From this time forth Gregory and I were almost inseparable 
during his hours of leisure. My play was at length finished, and 
called “ Love in a Veil,” and, accompanied by a respectful letter, 
despatched to Mr. Wilks, a player, as all the world knew, of no 
smml celebrity at that period, and, moreovfr, one of the patentees of 
Drury Lane theatre. 
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“ He says I’m c^r-r-r-r-ummy! ” 



TO THE BDITOa OF BBNTLRY’s MISCELLANY. 


SiB,—In offering you the accompanying epistle, addressed to me by a country 
friend, who happened at the time of his writing it to be in town upon matters of 
business, I commit, it is true, a flagrant breach of confidence; but that, however, 
is nothing to you, nor is it the occasion of any qualms of conscience to myself, for 
the writer, whose reading is exclusively of a ^ave character, will be sure never to 
behold these pages. 1 have, &c. 

Jan. 24,1842. ' Quiz. 

Dear ——, 

Last night I went to see Miss Atteitdde |ys||lile as ** Norma." I had 
heard so much of her and of her family, thatinvas determined, though I 
care little about theatricals iu general, not to leave tovm without hav¬ 
ing had a sight of her. At the same time 1 thought that I ’should 
havt the advantage of seeing Covent Garden as well; for you Vnow 
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that the only London theatre to which I had ever been before was the 
Italian Opera Houses where I went last year with you. Well; so I 
called yesterday morning on your friend Selwyn, (who is an exceed- 
ingly grave, sensible young man, and whose extraordinary anecdotes 
are very interesting,) and informed him of my intention. He very 
obligingly offered to accompany me; I therefore invited him to dine 
with me at the Sussex, which he did. It was a wet evening, and he 
proposed that we should ride to the theatre. 

Covent Garden is a smaller place tffan I thought to find it. I am 
not speaking of the outside—(for we entered, as Selwyn said, by a 
back way—I think, from the Strand)—but of the^ interior. However, 
in all human things anticipation exceeds reality. 

The house was, as 1 expected, very fulli and it was with some diffi¬ 
culty that we obtained a place. The tide of public enthusiasm evi¬ 
dently ran high, as the whistling, and the eager calls for music, which 
resounded from all parts of the house, but particularly from the gal¬ 
lery, proved. 

1 was alUiippatience, as you may suppose, till the hgfoine appeared. 
1 had been given to understand that I should behold In her a fine wo¬ 
man ; and indeed, I little thought to see one so very fine. Truly, if I 
may be allowed the witticism, she must be a greater actress than Mrs. 
Siddons was. I had also heard that she possessed, in a remarkable 
degree, the “ Kemble cast of countenance.” This, I apprehended, 
must be of a slightly masculine character, as I must confess the fair 
performer's features partook thereof nof slightly. 

From what I had been told respecting the " Kemble School,” I was 
prepared for the display, on the part of Miss Adelaide Kemble, of great 
taste in point of costume. Here 1 was a little disappointed; but pro¬ 
bably any other dress than that which she wore would have been in¬ 
appropriate. She was, perhaps, attifed in strict conformity with the 
manners of the time. And yet I had always thought that the brows 
of aDruidical priestess were garnished with oak and mistletoe ; instead 
of which she wore what seemed to me to be a wreath of carrots and 
turnips, the former of which vegeta|»les are certainly very unbecoming 
to a lady's head, while neither they nor the latter (as far, at least, as I 
have ever read) were employed by the Ancient Britons in them sacred 
rites. 

My anticipation that the youn^ lady's style of acting^wpuj^ be 
marked with great study was verified. The mode in ex¬ 

tended her right foot, and placed it on the pedestal of the aita|P^||m- 
plified the fa m il y. . peculiarity —for such I have heard that it i^ b^it 
was gesticulat 4 >^.j[.h||^^he 

adopted when wortcing up her courage to strike the fatal gorig.* xhe 
hesitation evinced in the thrice repeated swing of the instrument, and 
the energy thrown into the decisive blow were perfect. 

Her elocution is very measured and deliberate; this also is just what 
I fancied that it would be. It is likewise somewhat tinged with a 
foreign accent, a circumstance which her long residence in Italy suffi¬ 
ciently accounts for. I noticed this point ^Jicularly in her pronun¬ 
ciation of the word “ crummy,” when, he^phoken and bewildered, 
she exclaims,— *\ 

“ He says I ’w c-r-r-r-r-ut^y^C* 

the reason assigned by the faithless Pollio for dekbi^ng her. I aUude 
to the manner in which she rolls the letter r. Can j^u tell me, by the 
the by, who it was that translated the libretto ? “ Crummy ft is a very 
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Strange sort of word; the corresponding expres^m in the original text 
mast, I should think, have been rather more refined. The recom> 
mendation, “ Put that in your jiipe and smoke it," offered by the incon* 
Btant one to the forsaken fair, is open to a similar objection. I should 
like to see what the Italian phrase is; no doubt it is one calculated to 
add insult to injury; and is, perhaps, idiomatic also. The taking of 
such liberties as these is like a scape-grace of a school-boy's translation 
of “ Animam efflavit " into ** He kicked the backet," or of “ Proh 
Jupiter!" into Crikey! ” * ^ • 

1 am no great judge of music; but I thought the singing of our 
English syren mucl\ better than that I heard with you at the Opera; 
and now that we have native talent, I ^ope we shall know how to value 
it, and not throw more of our money away upon a parcel of screaming 
.sipreigners. She seems to feel tv(gm pet«4hat «he utters ; and I was 
much struck by the way in which, whim singing a duet with Adalgisa, 
(a part sustained by a lady of much elegance,) she swung the hands 
of her sister actress backwards and forwards in time to the tune. This 
duet was very deservedly encored. 

In the scene where she was about to immolate her sleeping babes, 
she was sublime. So was she, likewise, when surrendering herself to 
the superstitious vengeance of the priests, she divested herself of the 
wreath that surrounded her brow. But what a pity it is that it is 
necessary, as a matter of costume, (for I suppose it is so,) that she 
should have a cropped bead ! Dishevelled tresses would surely have 
had a better effect. 

On the whole, I was much pleased with her. I have no doubt that 
she will earn a chaplet of unfading laurels, a thing which, I must say, 
will more tend to enhance her charms than that which she 'wears now. 
Well: I can now say that I have seen a Kemble, and one who, I am 
convinced, will add to the reputalion of that gifted family. 

I must mention one or two things in connexion with the rest of the 
performance before 1 conclude. The wretched appearance of the two 
children who are introduced, is intended, I presume, to excite commise¬ 
ration. I cannot but think, hoviever, that they are a little overdone 
in that respect. Really they are almost what ladies call objects. The 
said babes, too, would be rather more interesting if thejjr were not to 
imitate sleep quite so naturally: I allude to their snonng. I object, 
too, to thp introduction of the moon. There is classical authority, 1 
knou^or the pretence of witches to draw that planet down from her 
spb^^l^ and they possibly succeeded, in former times, in imposing 
upon ignorant people by means of some illusion, and persuading them- 
that they actually did so. But, to suppose that even the gullible 
Britons could have been made to believe that the Queen of Night was 
actually made to descend and eat vegetables, is an outrage to common 
sense. One might as well expect the sun to " prove a micher, and eat 
blackberries," as Palstaff says. 

Pollio's acting and singing 1 thought were good; but, though it may 
be right to make him an Adonis, why riiould he be a poekel one } And 
what Roman warrior evm^ore such delicate buskins, or ambled with 
such a mincing gaitf that of a dancing-girl. 

One word al^ut the jroung lady who played Adalgisa. I wonder 
that so little stir is made about her. Her delicacy, grace, and modesty, 
are quite remarkable, and her vocal powers by ho means small. I 
may not be a judge; but 1 should say that of the two she is rather 
better looliing than the prima donna herself. 
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1 was somewhat surprised by the circumstance that the pirtormance 
was continually interrupted throughout by roars of laughter, for which 
1 could not at first account, since, although the idea of singing a play 
is absurd «ae« 9 ^^*didtMe''fleea«wythii^M 4 l|i|jf|gl|t]||||iptroduction of 
the moon above-mentioned) more ridiculous in this piece than I did 
in that which we heard;—was it not La Somnambula ? However, I 
suppose that a Covent Garden audience, being less aristocratic than 
Opera folks, gives way more readjly to its feelings. 

The above is all the news that I have to tell you; perhaps you 
will think that you have had enough of it. You know, 1 suppose, that 
Professor Lobb’s work on “ Fluxions ” is just out,—you are a punster, 
1 know: I do not mean that it js incorrect. 

“elieve nip to remain, d^pr- ' Yours truly, 

Solomon Swift. 

FE BY THE Editor. —It is cvTdent that our artist has an advaii^ 
over our friend “ Solomon,” in having obviously been 
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THE fiULIiET. 

BY THE AUTHOR Ot “ THE CASALE," " THE RAZED HOUSE," &C. 

[« 

’Twas a busy and a beautiful scene that: the sun shone, as it 
shines in Italy, fierce and bright; but at this height, on the side of 
the mountain, free and open, the fresh breeze came sweeping from 
the wide extended mountains around and the immense plain below, 
fanning and tempering the air, and stirring with gentm touch the 
tender green leaf of the vine and the long slender twig of the olive. 

It was the first gathering of the fruit of that invaluable and pro« 
lific tree, of which it is said that a full crop once in ten years repays 
^e cultivator for the little ca^ andjjjtns bestoweddlpon it? Several 
Bomen, young girls, and ch) 

nans ever are, in collecting theTfWt, or as much of it as -wl 
sufficiently ripe to be sent to the oil-mill. The trees were 
rous, and well laden with the green fruit, although not many wei 
had passed since the new foliage had pushed the ol«^ leaves frcm 
their slender hold, and left them lying on the grass withered and 
dead. Upon some branches here and there were still to be found 
lingering a few of the fruit of the past year, in the state in which 
they yield the purest oil, and are most esteemed for eating by the 
Italians. They had become perfectly black. This olive plantation 
extended in a long stripe from about the middle of the mountain 
upwards ; and as its slanting position left the earth liable to slip, low 
walls of loose stones were piled up to hold it firm, forming a number 
of horizontal flats, or shelves, on which the trees grew, and upon 
which many brightly-coloured groups of the peasantry were occu¬ 
pied or idling. ^ • 

Along a narrow path or sheep-track which wound down the moun¬ 
tain, and which was broken with fragments of rock and wild shrubs, 
a short stout man came tripping with a light and busy step, sup¬ 
porting himself in his descent with a long stick. He had not en¬ 
tirely the character of a farmen nor a beast dealer, nor a negoci- 
ante (merchant), as thos^ people are called who traffic in the small 
wares usually sold to the peasants and shepherds; yet there was 
a business-like air about him. He was evidently not one of the 
townspeople, and yet he did not look like a stranger. Instead of 
the usual scioci, he wore a sort of stout buskin, or gaiter, of black 
leather, with a top, something like our topped-boots, sewn upon it ; 
the sides were fastened with buckles, and the front came peaking 
over a strong stout shoe of Russia leather, witl^a broad tongue of 
a dark brown colour. His small clothes were black^ and unbuttoned 
at the knees, of course, where the white mutande, or drawers, ap¬ 
peared. His waist was encircled with a green silk sash; his waist¬ 
coat was a faded red, with sleeves of a similar colour, patched 
and soiled; and his jacket, which |fa8 swung over his left shoulder, 
was also red, but of a darker colour. His hat, which was of the 
shape worn by the peasantry and the brigands, had no other orna¬ 
ment than a band of horse-hair and pigs’ bristles. There was, how¬ 
ever, a flower stuck into it, and it sat a little on one #ide, with ra¬ 
ther a jaunty air,—^rather, it would appear, from the shape of the 
head within it, than any intention of the wearer. It was pulled a 
little over the eyes; but und^ it there appeared a face as jolly, 
happj^ good-tempered, and even'honest, as any one you will see in 
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a thousand. His mouth exhibited a good set of teeth, and a smile 
played about it so pleasing and natural, that it was impossible to 
suspect it. There was, however, a twinkle in the expression of his 
light grey eve, which did not exactly speak out, but appeared to re¬ 
serve soroetning to itself. It did not inspire you with confidence at 
,once; but, on looking again, you saw no startling reasons for dis¬ 
trust or dislike. On the whole, it was the aspect of a plain, simple, 
respectable, and an honest man:—it belonged to one of the greatest 
rogues in all Italy! * 

. In his own little way, Pietro Ciconi was almost without an equal. 
No man nor woman, old or young, was a match for him in making 
a bargain in the peculiar trade he»followed.. In every transaction of 
barter or exchange, he not only plundered his victim most outrage¬ 
ously, but he succeeded in making his dupe believe at the same time 
that he was the especial object of his liberality. The strength of 
Pietro’s character appeared to lay in a peculiarity which all the 
world were disposed to regard as a weakness, — a kind of childish 
simplicity anef^od-nature, which every one thought he could turn 
to his own account: this sat so easy upon him, that nobody suspected 
that so harmless a weapon could be turned against himself. It is said 
of a liar, that he tells lies until he believes hjs own stories to be true. 
Pietro certainly cheated with such a show of fair dealing, that he 
might have believed himself the most honest man alive. If so, it 
was an opinion peculiarly his own; for everybody said there was 
not such a birhone infame” in the Papal States—and, as if de¬ 
sirous to prove it, they went directly and dealt with him. Pietro 
Ciconi was what the Italians call a " manetengolo," — Anglice, a 
feme ,—that is, a dealer in and a receiver of stolen goods. But 
his occupation was of a bolder and afar more perilous character 
than that of|his brothers in England. Instead of living in some 
•'narrow, dark, and dirty corner, like a spider in a hole, ready 
to pop upon whatever might be thrown into his net, Ciconi was 
always to be seen abroad, alive and Ative, He ranged the moun¬ 
tains, and visited the small towns ireely; and this perhaps ac¬ 
counted for the air of health and cheerfulness spread over his 
face. He appeared always to have a great deal to do, and no¬ 
thing to conceal. He had, nevertheless, a very difficult game to 
play, particularly at the moment which introduces this narrative. 
He had'two sets of masters to serve, whose public functions were 
very strongly opposed to each other:—these were the brigands 
on the mountains, and the police in the towns and villages. But 
Ciconi contrived in |^me way or other to stand well with both; and, 
as in all his other trantoctions, both fancied they owed him obliga¬ 
tions. But his vocation had been lately beset with extra annoyances. 
The enormities and cruelties of the greatly-increased bands of bri¬ 
gands called loudly upon the authorities to bestir themselves. It 
was well-known that these " malviventi " (profligates) could not exist 
• and carry on their trade in those wild retreats without food, guns, 
knives, bullets, and so on; and it was just as well known that these 
were supplied by certain persons, who made a *trade of it; and it 
was equany well established that Master Pietro was one of the most 
active and persevering. He was consequently often called before 
the chiefs of police, and asked questions, all tending to e^blish his 
perfect innocence, and ignorance of everything wrong. His person 
was ftrequently searched, in hopes of finding some prohibited arti^ies 
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of traffic; but nothing was ever found upon him. Once, it is said, 
when suspicions were very strong against him, he submitted to 
rather a rigid examination. He had a good many pockets about him, 
so that it proved rather a troublesome matter to empty them: and 
when, after having got oyer the difficulties of two in his jacket, two 
in his waistcoat, and one in his smalls, they came to the last, and a 
couple of small medallions, apparently in gold, with the Pope’s head 
on one side and his arms on the other, made their appearance, the 
officer appeared so much pleased wittf them, that Pietro made him 
a present of them, remarking in a careless way, that they were pretty 
metallini or papettini, at the same time invoking a blessing upon the 
head of his Holiness, with the mo9t perfect sincerity, to all appear¬ 
ance. The old red jacket hung across his shoulder in the usual way; 
and it was not difficult to see that the sleeves contained some trifling 
matter or other, as well as that they were carefully tied at the 
wrists with a green twig; but, as these are the usual receptacles 
with every countryman for bread and cheese, a few onions, a lump of 
ricoito, or a%lice of presciutto, they were of course ndf\hought worth 
the search. Ciconi was not unfrequently consulted, and his advice 
asked as to the existence of persons, the situation of places, and so 
on; points of information he could hardly help possessing. No one 
ever suspected that so simple a person could make any improper 
use of certain communications made to him, although it did some¬ 
times happen that certain sage measures, long talked of, and at last 
executed with Italian promptness, proved utterly abortive by being 
already foreseen and provided against. 

Whatever some might think, and others know, Ciconi continued 
his trade uninterrupted, and even respected. He had a partner in 
the concern, the ve^y countespart of himself, but of rather a severer 
cast,—this was his wife; and they had a daughter, jtoo, whom I 
wish the reader could have seen, as I did, sitting at the door of the ' 
capana; or hut, with her mother, attending a little flock of sheep. 
As we have said, Ciconi came^ripping along the path, which did not 
lead directly to the olive-ground in question, as if some business had 
led him in that direction. He appeared to be going beyond it; 
and then, as if he did not like to pass on without a gossip, he left 
the path, and cht^across toward a group of women, whose attention 
and remarks were evidently directed towards their visiter. 

Before he arrives there is time enough to tell the reader something 
of what might be his motive upon this occasion, and what was the 
usual mode of operation pursued by the character we have before 
us. As the jackal of those lions of the mountasps, the brigands, the 
manetengolo, in serving his masters, took especial care to serve him¬ 
self; and, just in proportion as dangers and difficulties fell upon 
him, expenses increased and fell heavier upon his employers. Im¬ 
mediately after any terrible exploit of these terrible men had become 
known, an immediate stir was made by the police; the shop of every 
dealer in the necessaries of life, but in bread hiore particuWly, was 
watched, and every stranger who appeared as a purchaser was 
watched; but old (Sconi was no stranger, and there were more ways 
of obtaining bread than that of buying it at the shop of the baker. 
However, the difficulties were hereby considerably increased, and at 
such times the paniotio, or penny loaf, rose from hau a paul to a whole 
one, five-pence; and upon some occasions a roll has been made to 
cost a scudo, four shillings and two-pence, English; a few charges 
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of bad powder, and a bullet or two, as much; an old musket, fifty 
and one hundred scudi ; .and every other necessary in the same pro¬ 
portion. At these times Master Ciconi, like others of his calling, was 
obliged to use much caution in conveying the articles in which he 
dealt to those who bought and employed them. Instead of carrying 
the usual half-dozen of the long knives, which even the brave feared, 
in the bosom of his shirt, or the sleeve of his jacket, he was obliged 
to use the caution of putting them in a bunale of dry faggots, and 
go toiling with them ovfr the mountains to some place where his 
wife had fixed her capana conveniently for the purpose, as if he were 
simply employed in collecting fuel for cooking, making giunchetta 
or ricotio. Sometimes he was, to be seen with two or more large 
water-melons or gourds, malcing his-way towards his mountain 
home, carrying la buona moglia these dainties, to diversify a little 
the common fare of milk, onions, and cheese; which, when open¬ 
ed, were found to contain cartridges and bullets in lieu of the seeds 
provided by nature. In this way supplies were smuggled to the 
mountains. These things yielded Master Ciconi a good profit ; but 
there were otliers, for which he was always on the look-out, which 
afforded a far greater source of gain—jewellery, trinkets, watches, 
and other little matters, which were taken from unfortunate travel¬ 
lers who fell in the w'ay, not of the regular brigands, who, as will 
hereafter be illustrated, did not often descend to such petty thefts; 
but such as were taken from carriages stopped on the highways by 
certain bands of amateurs, made up of shepherds and peasants, who 
caught the spirit of emulation and enterprise by associating with 
the brigands, their masters. At the little town in which the scene 
of this narrative was laic^t was difficult to find a person who had 
not father, brother, son, uncle,'' nephew, cousin, sweetheart, or other 
connexion, concerned in the terrible*** brigandaggio"' then raging in 
all the mountains around. Whatever spoils were taken by the bri¬ 
gands were useless until converted into money, and even that would 
not always purchase them comfortS|Pr necessaries; for this purpose 
they were sent to their friends to finn a market for them. It was not 
an every-day occurrence; but a dark-eyed peasant girl has been seen 
working in the fields with a brilliant ring upon her sunburnt hand, 
which had previously adorned the delicate finger of some fair ill-fated 
stranger; or a wrinkled old hag h# sported the ear-rings or die 
gold-chain which once decked out a very different sort of person. 

Ciconi now approached a group occupied upon one of the highest 
fiats: and, showing a set of teeth as white as those in the mouth 
of a young dog, surrounded by the pleasantest smile that ever teeth 
stood in the midst^f, he prepared to give the “ buon giorno/’ (good 
day,) in a voice and manner that never failed to call forth a response. 

A couple of old crones, who watched his approach, observed one 
to the otlier, " Is not this old Ciconi who is coming this way ? ” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply; “ who else should it be.^ Birbmaccio, 

‘ Where game abounds. 

The sportsman starts his hounds ; 

Where the waters arc deep, 

Fishes sleep,’ &c. 

When was there a poor girl who was compelled to convert her ear¬ 
rings or wedding-ring into money to pay tax or rent, that was not 
helped by that old cheat! ” 
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** Helped!" said the other; “ truly, fer Dio, on the road to ruin, 
but in no other way that ever J heard of; but I am thinking he ’ll 
hardly find his visit here to-day worth his trouble.” 

“ Faith, neighbour,” replied the first crone who spoke, " I wish I 
had something to convert into coin; but the trade in the mountains 
is now spoiled, and we get nothing as we used to do.” 

Before this was well said, Ciconi had arrived at the low wall which 
bounded the plantation, and with the lightness of a boy had leaped 
over, and stood in the shade of an olive, wi^h that smiling expression*' 
of face which made him friends everywhere. 

“ Carissime,” he said, “ dearest friends, how goes it ? what a bej^u- 
tiful day. Margarita, Mencuccia, (the names of the two beldams he 
addressed,) my beauties, how does the world use you ? By St. An¬ 
tonio ! you grow younger every day.” 

“ Eh! ” exclaimed the two old hags, tossing their arms in the air, 
“ buffer, a lie won’t choke you, that’s quite certain ! ” and here all 
three burst into a loud laugh. 

In the mean time Ciconi had seated himself on a piece of rock, and 
had taken off his hat. Wiping his forehead, he said^ in rather a 
careless way, Well, neighbours and friends, what news is there ? ” 

“ What 1 ” said the old woman, “ how are a set of poor creatures 
like us to know what is afloat in the world, who never leave our 
homes, and can hardly venture into the mountains without the 
chance of losing what we take with us }—of being robbed by the idle 
v^abonds who have deserted their families, or-” 

Ciconi, who saw the ire of the old woman rising as her thoughts 
turned to some very iniquitous proceedings of the brigands which 
had lately taken place, here presented hi§ snuff-box, with the good- 
natured smile which had never failed to disarm anger or suspicion. 
The two old dames Raving put in their dark bony fingers, Ciconi 
resumed his seat on the bit of rock, and one of the women took her 
seat by his side; the other joined two or three young girls, who 
had just come up from some ^f the lower terraces for a gossip. 
The manetengolo entered into conversation with the old woman in a 
whispering tone, while certain recognitions passed in smiles, and 
by bending the fingers in the peculiar way of the Italians, between 
him and the younger part of the group, as they fell-one by one 
under his notice. # 

For my part,” said one of the young girls, ** I have never had 
the value of that,” snapping her fingers, “ for the last two months 
past. I heard that the wife of the cook at Signor Menucci’s had a 
gold watch from her brother only a week ago, but that she has dis¬ 
posed of; and since the affair of Rinaldi, and bven before it, since 
the death of the Capo di Paese, little indeed have we been the better 
for all the wealth carried into the mountains.” 

** Eh ! Madonna mia ! ” said the old dame; " what is got over the* 
devil’s back is spent you know where. The fools in the mountains 
gamble and throw away their money, so that their relatives and 
friends are little the better for it. Little, indeed, will be the gains 
of old Ciconi to-d%, I think. I don’t believe any one has a haiocco's 
worth of anything to dispose of." 

“ Unless,” said the girl who had not yet spoken, “ it is Anna di 
Santis.”—" Aibo“ returned the other; she has nothing.” 

“ And yet,” said the first, " I have seen her, when she thought no 
on^was nigh, take something from her bosom, look at it, and, after 
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putting it back again^ look rouud as if she concealed something she 
did not like should be known. Her brother fs now second in the 
band; and, if he has not many friends among the shepherds, no 
small number fear him.” 

Ciconi had continued his gossip apparently without at all noticing 
the conversation of the other woman; but now rising rather sud¬ 
denly, and saluting the two girls who had been speaking, he com¬ 
plimented them on their looks, and asked them if he could buy 
them anything at Piperiy, whither he was going. I must go,” 
said he, first into the village at the foot of the mountain i” and 
then in a careless way, he asked who were at woi*k lower down in 
the plantation. Several women^^and girls were mentioned, and among 
them Anna di Santis. The manetengoto expressed some interest for 
her, and asked about the state of her health. The girls shook their 
heads, and replied that she was thinner and paler than ever; in short, 
little else than a shadow. 

“ Poor girl,” said Ciconi, as he turned to depart. Then, picking 
the most convenient parts to descend, he ran his qpick grey eyes 
along each flat, until he perceived the slender figure of Anna di 
Santis, who was employed near the end of one of the lowest. ’ The 
old fellow made his way towards her, and, with the stealthy light 
step which characterised him, arrived within a few paces without 
being perceived. He was evidently struck with the altered aspect 
of the poor girl, whom he knew. He did not address her, but 
stood leaning upon his long stick, and looking at her with an ex¬ 
pression which few indeed had ever seen upon his face, and with 
feelings none would have given him credit for, 

Anna was employed in picking the green olives which had fallen 
round the tree, selecting and dropping them into the elegantly-shaped 
basket at her side. As she bent hlr tall figftre, and moved a little 
from 8id«t to side, although her back was turned, it was easy to per¬ 
ceive th4 dreadful ravages sorrow had wrought upon her. Her 
sleek pale cheek was sunk and att^uated; the square angle of the 
jaw, so strongly characteristiq^f me Italian, was painfully marked, 
the cheek projected above, an^Pker raven-black hair, now neglected, 
fell into the hollow of the temple; the delicately shaped ear was 
thin and transparent, and the small slender neck was strongly lined, 
and appeared overstrained with the weight of the head. Prom time 
to time she pressed her left hand to her side, as if she felt pain, or 
sought to support herself by its aid. Her movements were languid 
and slow, and she continued her occupation in a kind of measured 
manner, which gave the idea of its being performed mechanically, 
and without consciousness. Presently the old man addressed her in 
a soft voice, when slightly starting, she turned towards him, still 
bending, and lifted her languid eyes to his face. He had com¬ 
menced, “My chi’d, how goes it?” and was proceeding, but as her 
full aspect met his eye, he faltered and the words he intended to 
speak refused to come forth. Drawing his hand across his face, and 
altering his position a little, although looking still with that sort of 
look people assume in coming into the presence of a corpse, he ex¬ 
claimed in accents of real pity. 

Dear me! how much I regret to see you look so ill, Anna. ” 
*^Ie was continuing his regrets, but Anna checked him by asking, 
in rather a firm tone of voice and earnest manner, Ciconi,^ can you 
tell me where Peppuccio, my brother, may be found .f* —“ Cara 
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mia, it is many weeks rince I have seen him; and, when 1 last 
heard of him he was in the Abruzzi." 

“Then it would be impossible to find him! 

“No, cara, not impossible; but several days must pass first. 1 
will inquire about him; and, if I can serve you, Anna- ” 

“ No,” said Anna, despondingly; “ it is past—it is too late." 

Here, musing, as if some thought had struck her, she stood fixed, 
with her head bowed, and her eyes cast down, while Ciconi con¬ 
tinued, in his gossiping way, “ No, Anna, ( have not seen Peppuccio 
since his escape out of the hands of police, when they were conduct¬ 
ing him to Frosenone.” 

Anna started, and said, “ Name i^t not. But that is past, as all 
soon will be. Ciconi,” said she rather suddenly, “ can I ask you to 
do me a favour } ”—“ Certainly, my dear.” 

“ But may I trust you ? You promise you will not deceive me ? ” 

“ What! Anna, whom have I ever deceived ? When has Pietro 
Ciconi failed in his word, or run from his bargains } to whom does 
he owe a shilling ? ” 

“ I know not,” said Anna; “ but it would be hard to deceive one 
so wretched as 1 am, or to refuse a request made with the dying 
breath of a poor broken-hearted girl.” 

“ Say not so, Annuccia,” said the old man, evidently touched. “ I 
promise you I wiU faithfully perforin whatever you may ask of me, 
if it be possible." 

“ It is not difficult, Ciconi. I have worn in my bosom for many 
weary months what does not belong to me. I have waited and sought 
an occasion to return it to its owner, but hitherto I have not found 
him. If you will undertake the task for me, I will thank you,— 
warmly thank you. I have nothing else to give.” 

“ Dear girl! I want ifothing—1 want no reward; but- " and here 

he hesitated, and assuming a little of the old trading smile, he said ; 
“ but you are not so poor, Anna ? ” 

This remark was unheard or unheeded by the poor girl, who, 
taking a small packet from her Imspn^said, “This it is, Ciconi, that 
I would ask you to be the bearer ou know the factor of Signor 
Martini; take that to him—^it is his.” 

“Ah! observed the old mim, in the cajoling voice and manner 
usual with him, it is heavy—what is it, Anna ?—is it gold!—is it 
money!—faith ! gold or silver, it must be a good sum.” 

“ It was obtained for a good purpose, although it failed ; say that 
if you like, and ask no further questions about it.” Then, with an 
altered expression of voice and manner, she said, “ It is accursed !— 
therefore keep it no longer about you than is necessary, but deliver 
it out of your hands as speedily as you can." 

The old man stood weighing the little packet in his hand, and 
smiling, as if loath to lose so pleasant a sight. At last he put it awa^ 
into one of the many pockets of his dress, with a promise that it 
should be delivered in the morning. The poor girl again expressed 
her thanks, and with a subdued and rather a vacant look, recom¬ 
menced her employment. Ciconi did not observe it, but a person 
less occupied with ^ own affairs might have seen that her long, thin 
and emaciated hand very often passed from the earth to her basket 
empty, or was withdrawn without depositing the fruit it held. "Fm 
a moment she ceased to move, as if all her faculties were absorbed, 
and then, as if suddenly roused to consciousness, she resumed her 
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occupation. Giconi, whose good feelings were easily mastered by his 
rapacious desires, and the habits of his life and calling, still lingered, 
and in his silence betrayed a respect for sorrow which he found it 
difficult to break through. He had observed, with the keen eye of 
thrift, that, attached to a narrow band of silk or hair which Anna 
wore round her neck, there was something more weighty and sin¬ 
gular than was customary. Every Italian, man, woman, or child, 
commonly wears from baptism to the grave, one, two, three, and 
sometimes half-a-dozen small amulets, or bags, containing relics or 
scraps of some kind or o^r as safeguards against evil. There was 
nothing, therefore, in the thing itself to excite attention; but Giconi 
stood fascinated % one of these, which he was certain contained 
something unusual. Perhap8,*wben the packet was taken from the 
bosom of the unhappy girl this escaped by accident ; and as the poor 
creature stooped and moved in a state of mind which rendered her 
unconscious of everything about her, this little bag, with its weighty 
contents, had passed out fVom below the handkerchief, and hung 
unnoticed by her, dangling in the sinister, rapacious eye of the mane- 
ten^oh. Approaching her by little and little, and assuming his trade 
smile, he said, 

“ Ehbene, Anna, I shall see you to-morrow, and then you shall 
know what the factor says. But Anna, tell me— I know you are 
not so poor as you said you were just now.” 

“ Indeed,” said the poor girl, if I had money, Giconi, I would 
pay you for your trouble; but I have none.” 

“ No, no, Anna, I would not take a baiocco of you. It is not that 
altogether I should like — that is — have you nothing to dispose of, 
Anna ? Have you no trinkets, nor rings, nor any — Per Bacco, I 
remember, Anna, when your fingers were covered.” 

" Alas! ” said the poor girl, “ I have none*;” and then regarding 
her wasted hand, she added, as if speaking to herself, “ I had one 1 
wore till it dropped off; it would not stay upon fingers like these. 
No, Giconi, I am sorry I cannot recompense you for your trouble. 
I have' nothing, and for myself I w4nt nothing.” 

Finding he did not advance, so rapidly towards his object as he 
wished, the manetengoh had recourse to his old trick of flattery and 
smooth words. 

“ Gome, come, Anna,” he said, simpering, “ you don’t look so very 
ill after all; and when you were in health, nobody looked so well as 
yourself in those things. You ought to be a'lady, a Signora Coniessa, 
and be covered with gold and diamonds. I have seen you on afesta, 
Anna; and, if you were to search your pocket or your bosom, I dare 
say you could find some little thing, for which I would give you more 
than I would give another.” 

Gease,” said the offended girl, with a look of mixed suffering and 
disdain; but the dealer, having warmed himself into his long- 
practised cupidity, either did not hear or disregarded her, and put¬ 
ting forth his hand, ventured to seize upon the object which had 
so long taken up his attention. 

W^at is this Anna” he said. ** ’Tis heavy. What is”- 

Roused and insulted, the poor girl pushed her hand with some 
force against the shoulder oi the old man, who slipped, and fell 
backwards lightly upon the ground. 

A loud laugh now burst from some old women and girls, who 
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had been for the last few minutes watching the scene. ** Ah! " said 
one, " the old rogue has missed his footing for once." Here they 
laughed and screamed, and as he made efforts to get up they bawled 
out, *'Sir Pietro, don’t inconvenience yourself; keep your seat. 
Bravo, Anna! bravo! ” and, in order to enjoy the scene more fully, 
the young girls first, and the old women after, came jumping down, 
and surrounded their victim. Each commiserated him, mocking, 
laughing, and making a thousand odd starts and gestures. 

Ciconi, too much of a philosopher to be disconcerted by much 
worse accidents, and being a really good-teibpered fellow, joined 
heartily in the laugh, and then looking about him, asked, 

“ But where is Anna ? Per Bacco ! she has run away. A jade 1 
—but I should like to speak to her before I go.” 

“Ugh ! ” said an old dame, with a severe expression of face, “ that 
you won’t do, I can tell you; for I saw her pass along by the lower 
wall a minute ago. You won't see her again, Ciconi, and none of 
us will see her long.” 

“ No,” responded one of the others, their faces all subsiding into 
a look of sedateness and even sympathy ; " poor Anna is not long 
for this world. She has had her share of sufiering in it.” 

“ I have known her,” said the old woman, whose occupation was 
that of a levatrice (midwife), “ from the hour she was born. I at¬ 
tended her mother ; I brought her into the world, and nursed her 
afterwards, and I always knew there was sorrow in her path.” 

“^She was very silly,” said a young one, “ to devote herself to that 
birhone, Rinaldi. She was far too good for him.” 

“ He never loved her,” said another ; “ and so I don't see why she 
should have grieved for him as she has.” 

“ Ugh ! ” said the old midwife, who knew more of Anna than any 
one else, ^‘poor silly cteatiires ! ‘ Children, ye know little of her, or 
of yourselves. The mountains are high, and the sea is deep, but a 
woman’s love— »gh 1 ” 

“ Poor thing! she has had good reasons," replied another ; “ but 
I think she grieved too much about her brother. There are many 
as good as him in the mountains.” To this they all assented. 

“ He is not the first who has spilled the blood of an old tyrant! ” 
said another. 

“ Birbone I should have laughed,” said a short dark young 

girl, if my lover had done it.” 

“ Poor Anna! ” responded Ciconi. 

“ Eh ! cosa volete, signori mid,'’ an expression always used by the 
Italians to mark the fatality of things. “ What will you have, sirs ? 
The smoke rises, and the tree falls, and when it fells — ugh ! But 
it is near at an end. Madonna make the pass easy, poor girl! ” 

“ They say,” said a young girl, looking with some alarm, “ that 
the signs are out; that ever since Rinaldi’s death both the ruins of the 
Casa di Santis and the rock of the ravine have been troubled. I 
know I never pass that way after the Ave. Many people have 
been terrified, and are sure they saw something. ’Gnora sposa,” said 
the girl, addressing the levatrice, “ don't you think that the spirit of 
the doomed is often seen before death ? ” 

“ Much do I know,” was her reply, — an answer usually given 
when an unreasonable question is asked. “ Why should they not ? 
Some are so badly lodged, they may well be glad to escape.” 

“ Cost sia,” responded Ciconi, who had listened with much atten- 
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tion. Then turninj? sharp round, in his usual easy and pleasant way," 
he observed. " Come, girls, this won’t take the olives to the mill. 
The factor will be here before the Ave.” 

“ Eh ! ’’ screamed each of the idlers, tossing their arms in the air, 
and changing from seriousness to mirth, with true Italian abruptness, 
and away they flew. The old dame stood still, and looking at Ciconi, 

said, “ What is it you wish to ask riie.^ ’’-“ Oh ! I did not say I 

wished to ask you anything.” 

“ No, but 1 see you do»” 

'‘Well,” said the old man, “to tell the truth, I should like to 
ask something about Anna di Santis, imd—I have some particular 
reasons ; but 1 ought to be on» my road to Piperno. Per liaccol I 
have always my own aSavrs to look after, and little do J think or 
care for those of others.” 

“ Unless,” continued the old woman, “ it is your intere.st to do 
so.”-“ You say truly,” .smiled and responded the maneiengolo. 

“Well, sit down here,” .said the le'mlr'ice, scaling herself, and the 
old man took his place beside her. • 

“ You remember the death of the old Capo di Paese by the hand 
of Peppuccio di Santis.^ You know' that, in company with Antonio 
Ga.sjierone and Innocenzo Rinaldi, he fled tv* the mountains and 
joined the bands, to escape the persecution of the police, for the crime 
of singing under the window of his sweetijeart? ” * -“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, soon after the death of the t^apo, the sleepy force were 
spurred into a short-lived activity. Parties were sent out in different 
directions, .spies were paid, and three unhappy men were betrayed 
into the hands of those who wanted the cunning and the courage to 
catch them.”-“ Umph,” said Pietro, “ 1 know it. Well, and then—" 

“ And then,” said the levntrice, “^aine the hhiw'—the death-blow 
to poor Anna.”-“ IIow' ? ” said Ciconi. 

Peppuccio was carried to Piperno. imprisoned, and strongly 
guarded. All the world knew him as the murderer of the old Cac- 
ciatore il Capo ; and allhough many praised, and some pitied him, 
the Government resolved to make an immediate and terrible ex¬ 
ample of him. Shiny cruel modes of punishment and death were 
talked of, wliich had the effect of stirring sympathy in his favour, 
espei'ially as the provocation he had received was generally known, 
llis guards were doubled, and the prisoner himself was heavily ironed. 
But just in proportion as the w'.itch over him was strict and unre¬ 
mitting, his two companions were unattended to, and allowed every 
indulgence. They had money, but Di Santis had none ! They were 
allowed to spend freely ; wine and food were brought in in abun¬ 
dance, and all partook of it but Pepjiuccio. A number of the idle 
and curious townfolks assembled round the grated window of the 
prison, to catch a glimpse of the youth who had rid the country of 
a tyrant, as they considered the old Capo ; but the youth refused to 
make his appearance. The two other bandits, however, laughed, 
joked, and drank through tlie bars, recognised, shook hands, and 
kissed certain countrymen and shepherds of their acquaintance, with 
whom they talked or whispered as they liked. This scene was 
continued until one by one the idlers dropped off, and the sol¬ 
diers of the police fell asleep from wine and weariness. The two bri¬ 
gands slept also, like innocent children : Peppuccio alone kept awake. 


VOI,. XI. 


• This is a fact 
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In the morning a heavy sort of carro, or cart, was brought, with 
some straw in it, and Peppuccio and his two companions were put 
into it; and, attended by a great number of soldiers, they departed 
for Frosenone, the head of the commune. The two brigands liad 
money still, so that they stopped at every wine-house on the road, 
and eat and drank with the soldiers. They then got into the cart, 
and sat down in the straw, singing and tossing it about in sport. 
From time to time they tried to chfeer the drooping spirits of their 
comrade, who was taciturn, and had never'moved from his place. At 
last, when they arrived at a very secluded part, he requested to be 
allowed to descend. This was directly complied with ; but in a mo¬ 
ment, to the great surprise of the droops, their prisoner was seen 
half way up some rising ground, flying with the speed ol'a wild goat. 
His two comrades set up a shout and a loud laugh ; and the soliliers 
discharged their guns, but without effect. To follow the fugitive 
appeared so ridiculous, that they did not even make the .attempt. 

As soon as the news of the capture of ])i Santis became known at 
liis native town, many pitied, and some flew toeonisole hi.s niotlier and 
sister, wdio now regarded him as utterly lost. On the evening ol' 
the day,in which he was taken from the mountains, llinaldi made a 
visit to the melaticholy dwelling ol‘ Anna and Jier mother. Ih' 
found them in tears, for the news had already reached them. lie 
could offer them but little comfort ; and bis .synq);ithy with the fate' 
of Peppuccio showed itself in oaths, imprecations, and eiirses, dis¬ 
tressing to the poor girl. But her tears never failed to move him ; 
and, after begging repeatedly that she would dry them and listen to 
him, he proposed an expedient for the liberation of jier brollier. 

“ Well, well, Anna,” said he; “ it is of no use to grieve over it; 
let Us bestir our.selves^ for something may yet be done. 'I'be ca.se is 
not so desperate after all.” 

Making an effort to suppre.ss her sorrow, the pO(>r girl looked up 
and said. “ How, Rinaldi } pray tell us what can be done.” 

'' JMoney will do it,” said he, “ if we can get enojtgh of it.” 

“ Alas I Rinaldi, we have none, or very little." Then, s])eaking to 
her mother, w'ho, absorbed and buried in her griefs, sat slupified, she 
said, “ Mother — dear mother ! hear what he says : money will fre<- 
Peppuccio from prison. Think, mother—think of the file of your 
son, and let us see if it be not pos.sible to raise a stifllcient siito for 
the purpose.”-“ We have none, my child,” replied her niotlier. 

No, mother ; but we can sell the few gold ornaments we have, 
and perhaps borrow a .small sum from some of our friends or neigh¬ 
bours.”-“ As you like, my child,” replied the unhappy mother. 

“ Rinaldi," said Anna, “ pray advise us; toll us how much we .stand 
in need of. Oh, Heavens ! have we no friend—no help? ” 

“ I have been inking,”continued the man, “ whether I could not 

get it for you to-night.” 

“ How Rinaldi ? ” asked Anna, with a look of some alarm. 

“ How ? ” said the man; “ what does it matter how. so that we 
get it ? I missed the best chance as I came along ; but I took ;i few 
thinge, some rings and a necklace or two, from some country women 
as I came at the foot of the mountain.” These he drew from the 
bosom of his shirt, saying, “ I thought they might serve,—t-take them, 
Anna.” 

“ No, no, Rinaldi, my owm and my mother’s, J hope, will serve.” 

" Well, as you like. I liave ito money, or you should have it. I 
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lost fifty scudi yesterday with that fool Minco; but it’s only lent. I 
am sorry 1 cannot assist you ; I don’t want the will.” 

“ I know it, Rinaldi, and thank you kindly. Would a hundred 
scudi suffice, do you think " 

“Certainly; but where will you get it?/' . 

“ There is my father’s brother at the mill in the hollow, who, if he 
has it, I know will give it me to save ray brother. I will take all 
the little ornaments we have, and go and ask him to lend me what is 
wanted.” • • 


“ Well thought of, Anna,” said Rinaldi, “ but you must be quick ; 
the money must be there to-night. If you get it, however, I will 
see to that. Now tell me, where shall we meet ? If you return home 
again, we shall lose time. Come up by the Adder Path, and meet me 
near the new cross they have put up there.” 

“ Madonna mia ! that is the spot where Peppuccio-” 

Here Anna hesitated, and Rinaldi finished the sentence,—'* Yes, 
yes, where Peppuccio killed the old Capo: what does it matter 
Well, go round the brow of the mountain, and meet me near the 
oratorio of St. Francesco. You are so timid, Anna; but dorit fear; 
I will be there long before you can arrive. That point overlooks the 
road, and if any one interrupts you, call upon me, and, whoever it 
may be, he shall repent of his temerity.” 

“ Oh, no, Rinaldi," replied Anna ; “ no one will hurt me; I have no 
fear, tro, and in an hour and a half you shall find me at the place 
you have named.” 

Rinaldi now flung his jacket with a careless air «kCros.s his shoulder, 
and stood upon his feet, ready to depart. Iddio, gnora spusa, said 
he to the mother as he passed her, to go out at the front door, but 

his salutation met with no reply. , , 

“ She does not hear you," said Anna, wishing to excuse her mother : 
“ sorrow has wearied her out, and I think .she sleeps, 

‘* Ah ! ” ejaculated the man, “ I know why she does not hear me, 
but I deserve it. However, let it pass. You have not a cup of wine, 
have you, Anna? I am thirsty to-night, and out of spirits. 1 know 
not what is the matter with me, but I feel—bah ! no matter, Anna 
and he turned towards the outlet at the back of the house, wine i 


Anna urged him to take, to avoid being seen. , i j 

At the threshold of the door he still lingered, holding the ham{ 
of Anna in his own, and pressing it with unusual emotion : “1 know 
not,” said he, “ Anna, wliat is the reason, but a thought crosses me 
that I shall never enter this house again. I know it is lolly, but 
cannot help it; and last night 1 dreamt that my mother came to 
me—my father I never saw'—and I felt, as she leant over me, icr 
tears drop hot upon my cheek. It is strange that I, who never knew 
a mother’s care, and who for years have attempted in vain o rcca 
her image, remembered and knew her in a moment, anc now 

shall never forget her again.” , , 

The poor girl was moved, and was attempting to speak, when he 
said, “I know, Anna, I know it is a weakness, but -—and heie he 
hesitated,-" tell me, Anna," said he, “ if I were to give up this 
cursed life,-tell me, could you love me, and would you be — 

“ Heavens! Rinaldi,” exclaimed the poor girl, what is there on 
e arth 1 w ould not sacrifice to bring you back an hones 

well, Anna, you have often said so, and I believe you ; 
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but — but now we cannot talk about it — we have not a moment to 
lose; farew'ell, and Heaven bless you ! ” 

The next moment he had leaped the wall, and Anna stood listen¬ 
ing to his quick, light step with emotions of a very unusual charac¬ 
ter. Roused, however, by the urgency of the business she was en¬ 
gaged in, and the threatened danger of her brother, she prepared to 
depart for the house of her relative, who lived at some distance. 
She collected in haste the few rings and trinkets she meant to offer 
and leave as a security for the sum she wished to borrow, reflecting 
at the same time in what other way she should dispose of them, or 
sacrifice them, in case the friend she was going to could not assist 
her. To obtain the money she felt to be absolutely necessary; and 
explaining the object to her mother, and invoking the Madonna to 
protect and prosper her, Anna departed with speed upon her mission. 
She left the town by the shortest route ; and rapidly descending a' 
steep pathway that joined the high road at the little church of St. 
Giovarini, she passed the Convent of St. Francesco, continuing on the 
beautiful road that leads to Piperiio, and in half an hour afterwards 
arrived at the mill in the hollow. She was quickly admitted, and 
made her errand known: but, alas ! no help was to be obtained. 
Her relative expressed his sorrow both for the situation of Peppuccio, 
as well as for his ow’n inability to assist in obtaining his liberation. 
'Ihe affliction and disappointment of the poor girl were severe in 
the extreme. Knowing nothing of the ingenious devices made use of 
in the world for refusing the assistance that humiliated necessity 
implores, she implicitly bdieved the story told her, and felt her case 
hopeless. Her relative told her that not ten minutes before her ar¬ 
rival he had paid the last paul he possessed to the factor of Signor 
.Martini for the rent of the house and the mill, and regretted she had 
not come to him earlier. Gathering together the few ornaments she 
had brought with her, she begged a draught of water, and pre¬ 
pared to depart. The miller was deeply touched, and asked her to 
stay and repose herself, or, if she would return, to take one of the 
lads with her a.s a protector, asserting what w'as too true, that the road 
she had to walk w'a’s far from being safe at that time of the evening. 

Anna refused all, appearing to pay little attention to the reason¬ 
able alarm, or the expressions of sympathy and regret, of her rela¬ 
tive. Hurrying forth, she gained the main road, but then hesi¬ 
tated, as if undetermined in her purpose. At last she struck across 
some uninclosed olive-grounds, and having reached the foot of the 
mountain, began the ascent, as if she had taken a sudden resolution. 
The whole of the country hereabouts, and the spot appointed by 
Rinaldi, were perfectly well known to Anna; but, having taken one 
path, in which she continued for some paces, she returned and took 
another, and then again hesitated, as if uncertain of her way. At 
last, with rather a faltering step, she continued to ascend, but ap¬ 
parently without confidence, and after a few seconds she left the 
path and kept ascending the bare side of the mountain, going 
towards the point of her destination. Presently she came upon 
another narrow path, or sheep-track, where a low walk presented 
itself, inclosing a thick grove of olives. Taking the upward path that 
offered itself, she came suddenly upon a new wooden cross, which 
had been erected to mark the spot where blood had been spilt. Here 
stopping and crossing herself in the usual way, a sudden anR unac¬ 
countable terror seized her, and the conviction came upon her with 
terrible force, that this was the spot in which the old Capo di Pacse 
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met his death by the hand of her brother. She shuddered, and hesi¬ 
tated to proceed or return ; but her good sense after a moment pre¬ 
vailed, and after offering a short prayer for the soul of the unhappy 
man, and praying the Madonna to seek pardon for her brother and 
protect herself, with trembling foot she continued her walk to the 
top of the mountain. Arrived at the spot at which she expected 
to meet Rinaldi, she stopped, and looking round, her eye fell on the 
soft and wide-spread landscape, and the distant sea that lay sleeping 
below in the subdued and quiet starlight: but she saw it not. She 
gazed around, and some slight fears assailed her ; she listened, but 
heard only the beating of her own heart. She felt a conviction that 
Rinaldi would not even have sfiffered her to take this little journey 
alone if he had not been certain of her'safety. The little chapel, or 
oratorio, he had named was but a short distance, a little lower on the 
opposite brow of the mountain, and thither the anxious and lonely 
girl bent her steps. As she proceeded she mused on the words Ri¬ 
naldi had dropped at parting. He had often spoken of abandoning 
his desperate life, but not in a way which left a rcasonftbLe hope of its 
execution in the mind of Anna. If for a moment, however, she en¬ 
tertained so pleasing a thought, the next snatched it from hCr, and 
she saw in her lover a reckless and innate love of wild and despe¬ 
rate pursuits. But there was something peculiarly touching in the 
tone and manner in which he had addressed her this evening. She 
had often seen him affected whenever his parentless condition w'as 
referred to, but to-night the fierce and bitter denunciation of his lot 
had been changed into a touching melancholy, which could not fail 
to reach the heart that pitied and abundantly loved him. It was not 
the moment, however, for these thoughts—but would 

be attended to. Rinaldi had shown gr^t zca\ aruT^ufi^athy, in his 
rough way, in the fate of Peppuccio, and Anna had no doubt that 
would exert himself to the utmost to save him. Her heart rose in 
gratitude as she regarded him as the friend of her brother, but it fell 
again in the thought that he had been the means of leading that 
brother from his honest calling to his now desperate profession— 
from being the protector of his helpless mother and sister, to becom¬ 
ing the destroyer of their respectability, their peace, and happiness. 
But a woman’s love, which is equal to all things, lifted his image 
again, and placed it as a sacrifice upon the altar of her affections. 

Having approached the little chapel, Anna paused; and looking 
in intently, slie saw a man on his knees at the grated window, ap¬ 
parently engaged in the most earnest devotions; his hat, decorated 
in the mode of the brigands, lay at his side, with his cloak wrapped 
round the long gun, as it had been carried in that way, upon the 
shoulder. He did not appear conscious of her presence; but bent his 
head, pressing his hands upon his forehead, and moaned and sighed 
heavily. Anna looked again, and saw it was Rinaldi. For a moment 
she stood without motion; and then dropping upon her knees by the 
side of him, and placing both her hands upon his shoulder, burst into 
a flood of tears. The unhappy man was roused, and appeared deeply 
affected; he crossed himself, took one of Anna's hands, put his arm 
round her, and attempted to lift her from her position, standing up 
himself. Brushing his long dark hair aside, and taking his hat, he 
said, in a subdued lone of voice, “ Now, Anna, what have you 
done ?" but the poor girl was too much afl’ected to reply at once. 
While he still pressed her hand warmly between both his, b elaid , 
“ Atnmvcia mki, tears arc useless, and I cannot bear to see —— 
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His voice faltered, and he turned away his head. Rousing herselfj 
Anna replied, “ Alas ! Rinaldi, I have done nothing.” 

An oath was on his lips, but he suppressed it, exclaiming, “ Why, 
Anna, why.?*”-“We are unfortunate. I arrived only a few mi¬ 

nutes after a sum of money had been'paid to the factor of II Signor 
Martini.” 

Taking her up sharply, “ How, Anna," said he, “ are you sure of 

what you say?"-“Yes, Rinaldi; my uncle told me that the 

factor, attended by a little boy, had gone home, and had not left his 
house five minutes.” 

“ Is he on horseback,” said the man.-“ He is,” replied Anna. 

“ Then I know the road he must take. Secure yourself in tlie 
chapel, Anna: the door is not fastened. Enter and wait there till 
I return.” Anna was on the point of remonstrating, but the brigand 
with the rapidity of lightning had fled, and was out of .sight. 

“ You know the rugged path which goes down into the road that 
leads to the casino of Signor Martini ? ” .said the crone. 

“ Certainlysaid old Ciconi, “ the road from the mil] winds round 
the foot of the mountain, and is a good five miles long; the path 
from the chapel is scarcely more than a quarter of tliat distance. Oh, 
I know,” said he; “ a cripple might hop the one, whilst a hare 
could not run the other.” 

“ Well,” said the old woman, “ descending this path till he reached 
the road that he knew the factor must pass, Rinaldi listened l‘or the 
foot of the horse, and soon heard it, although still distant. Half an 
hour elap.sed; and every now and then, and as the road showed it¬ 
self zigzag to the point where Riiiiildi stood, two figures might be 
seen descending. At last the factor and a boy at his side, wljo car¬ 
ried a gun, came iiitc^ the road, and were proceeding, when Ri¬ 
naldi started from behind a projecting bit of rock, seized the bridle 
of the horse, and demanded the money of tlie rider The terrified 
man made no re.si.stance, hut, begging that the br’gand would spare 
his life, tendered him a heavy purse. 

Rinaldi took it—“ It is enough," said ho. “ Now go hack the way 
you came, and come not again upon this road until the morning. 
There are some w’aiting for you farther on, who will not treat you so 
tenderly as I have done. Go, and say nothing.” Saying this, the 
brigand pushed the head of the horse backwards, and the iactor 
turned round. The nock and head of the animal had covered the 
brigand while he held the bridle, and stood speaking to the rider ; 
but as the horse moved backwards, he stood exposed, and at that 
moment a shot was fired from out some brushwood on the,other 
side of the road, directly opposite. The boy escaped, dashing re¬ 
solutely down the steep road, and Rinaldi found himself wounded. 
The factor followed the boy at a full gallop, glad, to escape, and not 
knowing, from any sign given by the brigand, whether or not the 
shot had taken effect. 

Holding the purse in his hand, and without a groan or a word, Ri¬ 
naldi commenced climbing the steep mountain near the path by which 
he had descended. He mounted slowljr and steadily for some time, and 
then flung himself down on a convenient spot for resting. Presently 
he renewed his toil, and made about half the distance, when he 
rested again. The third time when he rose he staggered, put bis 
hand to his head for a moment, and then pressed resolutely forward, 
until he agaiii stopped, and sat down, as if from exhaustion. He re- 
•Ififiairied here several minutes, swaying from side to side as he sat: 
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at length, with a sound as if clearing his throat, he began again 
to climb, panting audibly, and assisting himself by such branches 
and roots of shrubs and bushes as he could lay hold of. Presently 
he fell oti his face with a groan ; but after many attempts he strug¬ 
gled, righted himself, and with great difficulty again sat up. „ 

Anna had heard the report of a gun, and fearing that Rinaldi had 
made ati attack on some unfortunate wayfarer, left her retreat in the 
chapel, and was delighted to find the gun and the cloak lying as 
her lover had left it. Still sfle had just reason for alarm, and could not 
return to her place of concealment. She waited and listened, and 
at last made her way to the brow of the mountain, over which she 
had seen 11 iiialdi vanish. Justlis she had reached it, the unhappy 
man rose .staggering from some of the uppermost bushes, and-made 
towards her. 

“ Heavens ! ” said the poor girl, “ Rinaldi, what has happened ? " 

“ Take—take this,” he said, putting the purse into her hand, “ and 
help me if you cjin, Anna. I am hurt." 

“ Wlierc, where, Rinaldi ? Dear Rinaldi, lean ou the. Cannot I 
go for the surgeon, or fir»d some one who will ? Mmhmna mia ! what 
is to be done! ” 

“ Nothing," wliispered the wounded man. “ Help me on to the 
other side near the water-cour.se; there I can drink and die, and 
some of the band will find me.” • 

“ () Heaven !” ejaculated the poor girl, “pity and save him ! ” ^ 

With much difficulty, and while the poor wretch was sinking fast, 
they reached the top of a long gulley, which descended in rough ^ 
ami broken steps to the foot of the mountain. On both .sides of it 
olive-grounds extended for some di.stance. Down these it was not 
jlifficult to pass; but with great labour, anil by an exertion of 
strength by whigU the wounded man was almost exhausted, a conve¬ 
nient .spot was reached, where water was to be found. Scarcely had he 
been placed leaning with his back against one of the many projecting 
blocks of broken rock before the refreshing draught was .at his li]>s. 

“ The Mother of Heaven reward voit. Anna!" exclaimed the 
man, reviving a little from the death-swoon coming over him. 

“ WluTC are you woundetl? ” said Amia. 

“Here! here!” said he, putting his hand on his right breast a 
little below the shoulder. His shirt was open at the neck, ami 
pulling it aside, Anna saw a small retl spot. 

“ Dear Rinaldi,” said the girl; “ 1 see no blood.” 

“ So mueh the worse,” was the reply. “ It bleeds inwardly.” 

“ Heaven ! can nothing be done for yon t ” 

“ Nothing, Anna—it is—too late,” and here his head fell over 
upon the shoulder of his affectionate attendant. 

“ Rinaldi! "said she, while her tears gushed forth in torrents, “ Ob ! 
for Heaven’s sake, speak to me! " 

He pressed her h<aml faintly, and in a broken sentence, exclainml, 
"Ami.a, I must die. Poor Peppuccio! Take the nion—” and he 
struggled to speak, but the gripe of death was on his throat, and no 
sound came. , 

Anna wept with her whole heart in every gush of sorrow that 
filled her eyes, and ran over upon the object of her ill-placed love. 
She held him in her arms, pressed him to her bosom ; and, as her 
scalding tears fell upon the cold check ol the brigand?he said, in a 
tone scarcely audible, “iVnna, addio! —mother—’ and died. 

At day-break two shepherds, who were passing near the spot^* 
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stopped suddenly on hearing the violent harking of their dogs, and^ 
going to see what occasioned it, were not a little alarmed at finding 
the dead body of the brigand leaning still against the bit of rock, 
and the body of Anna lying insensible at his side. Scarcely know¬ 
ing whether to fly, or to try and render assistance, the men stood 
for a minute or two gazing, and irresolute. 

At last one of them stooped, and took her hand, and fancying he 
should be treating her in the right way, witli rough kindness lifted 
her up upon her feet. She stood like a*' corpse, still keeping the 
position in which she had been lying. They spoke to her ; but her 
voice was silent, and her eyes were still closed. The rude, well- 
meaning men were perplexed; so tlfty carried her to the top of the 
mountain, and placing her in a convenient posture, one of them ran 
directly to the town, which was but a short distance, to fetch the 
doctor. A very short time elapsed before he came, attended by seve¬ 
ral neighbours and gossips, and the poor girl was lifted in their arms 
still insensible. In that state she w’as conveyed to her home, where 
her mother still watched for her, and was put into bed. 

Many weeks passed over: but no one of the neighbours during 
that time ever saw Anna. Her mother, when asked about her, said 
she was better, but did not apparently wish to speak about her. 
When she appeared, she was so much changed that no one knew lier, 
]|^d from that hour to the present she has never smiled, or looked 
but has bent her eyes upon the earth, as if lo(;kiiig for a place to 
make her grave! 

Poor girl ! poor girl!ejaculated the old mwctaigolu. “ lJut, 
tell me," said he to the old woman in an under-tone, what became 
of the trinkets and rings that Anna took toiler relations ? ’’ 

“ You vile rogue ! ” said the old wtiiian, rising from her seat in 
disgust. 

"But, neighbour mine," rejoined the man. “ Indeed, neighbour, 
I pity Anna very much ; but it's a pity if the things were lo.st." 

" I know nothing about them," reiterated the old w’oman. 

" But what, neighbour mine," said the wheedling old man, " what 
it is that Anna wears about her neck ? tis heavy." 

" Brute! once more I tell you, I know nothing about it.” 

" Well," replied the man, assuming his usual smile, " there is no 
harm in asking.”-" Perhaps there is, perhaps not." 

" Well,” observed Ciconi, " I shall do Anna’s bidding, and shall 
be back this way in the morning.” 

The old woman stood steadily looking after Ciconi as he trip[ied 
away with his usual quick step; then speaking to herself she mut¬ 
tered, " What a beast does the love of gain make of a man ! Rock.s 
are hard, but human sympathies — ugh! That old wretch had a 
heart given him by nature, but he has made it the store-house of his 
cupidity: the goodly treasures that it once contained have left it, 
and are scattered forth like vagrants without a parent or a Iiome, 
which, when they claim kindred, are looked on shyly, and are 
half disowned. Ugli 1 the world's idol is God's curse and the 
•soul’s bane! But the adder makes its poison in the dew that nou¬ 
rishes the flower, and revives the grass on which the lamb and the 
kid feed. Dio buono —the heavens are lifted far above us, and the 
earth goes deeper than men's thoughts!—but, anon, anon ! " Here 
rousing herself from her reverie, the old dame, put her hands 
tflgrther, exclaiming in a tone of the deepest intensity and feeling, 
" Poor Anna!—poor child of sorrow ! daughter of the human kind. 
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and victim of the human lot — woman! soon shall thou find thy 
place of rest! Even now they have spread the low couch at the foot 
of the altar—have strewed the flowers, pinched the ribands, placed 
the fillets, and set the wax-lights around the bier. Poor girl!—for 
thee sorrow has done its worst, and the priest and heccantorli soon 
will do the rest! But I must search for thy sad retreat, poor girl! 
I have watched thee, and I know thy fate is not far distant, not 
many days—perhaps not many hours! ” and the old woman moved 
slowly and pensively away in the direction whence she had last seen 
Anna. The morning broke with a face smiling and bright as if it had 
never looked on sorrow, or that it brought another day to lengthen 
out the term of human endurance. Anna’s had ceased ! 

Ciconi was now seen returning. The old woman stood on a promi¬ 
nent part of the mountain, her tall lean figure strongly relieved by 
the bright dawn behind her. A group of peasants had gathered round 
the stone on which the brigand had died, and there, looking as if she 
slept, with her cold pale cheek pressing against the rock,—and, like 
it, cold and senseless, her hands clasped and resting«in her lap, lay 
the still beautiful faded form of the unfortunate Anna di Santis! 

Whatever it was that'she had worn and preserved with such care 
in her bosom was still a secret, for the hltie bag which contained it 
had been opened, and its contents were gone. Tlie old crone was 
ctften (juestioned by those who were curious to know. It was sup¬ 
posed, whether upon good ^ninds or otherwise, that it was the* 
bullet which bad killed her lover. The little packet intrusted to 
the iiuineteugolo, who faithfully delivered it, proved to be the sum 
taken from the factor, in the .same state in which it had been received 


' ^PIIIL FLANNIGAN’S ADVENTUBES. 

BY J. STKllMNO COYNE. 

A sHAMP sleet %vas rattling against the windows, and a shrill wintry 
wind whistling down the chimney of Phil Flannigan's snug, well- 
thatched dwelling, which stood within a “ short mile ” of the little vil¬ 
lage of Biillyscolgan. But the music of the storm without ivas un¬ 
heeded by the joyous party assembled under Phil's hospitable roof-tree, 
or was only alluded to occasionally for the purpose of giving a riclier 
zest to the mirth, or a deeper inspiration to the draughts of liot ale and 
whisky-punch that passed in foaming jugs from hand to liand. 

It was Christmas night; and Phil Flannigan, who was reputed 
amongst his neighbours a “ strong farmer,” and well-to-do in tiie 
world, had, according to his annual custom, invited a party of his 
friends and relatives “to take a dhrop of comfoit with him, in honour 
of the night that was in it.” On such a pleasant occasion there %verc 
few absentees,—old gossips and young lovers hastened to the scene of 
festivity,—and many a 

Cousin .Tiidy with lirr Cousin Harry, 

Anil Cousin Peggy with her Cousni Laiiy, 

came in loving coujiles to join the merry throng. 

The beal-liuneliig —almgeblock of wood, that extended quite across 
the ample hearth at the hack of the tire,—crackled cheerfully, and shot 
forth a bright and social flame: the painted Christmas candles were 
lighted in polished candlesticks upon tlie well-.scourcd deal table, and 
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around the apartment hung branches of holly and ivy, with red berries 
and black, shining in rich clusters amidst their dark>green leaves. 

“ Healths a-piece to you, friends and neighbours all, and many u 
merry Christmas may you live to see ! ” cried Phil, nodding round with 
a smile upon his guests, and then applying the reeking punch-can to 
his lips, he hid the upper part of his features in the capacious vessel, 
and indulged himself in a prolonged investigation of its contents. 
‘'Sowl!”he exclaimed, drawing his breath, and smacking his lips 
with indescribable relish, as he drew the tdeeve of his coat along the 
brim of the can, and handed it to his neighbour, Jim Costigaii,— 
“ sowl! but that's the rale stuff to raise the cockles of a man’s heart. 
I ’ll be on my afiidarv' that a dro]) of sich beautiful punch never went 
inside my teeth all tlic time I was in England," 

'fhis allusion to “ the time he was in England " invariably preceded 
the recital of a famous adventure which had happened to Phil in hi.s 
younger days. This story be had been in the habit of relating u]>fiu 
every favourable opportunity to his friends for the last thirty years,— 
but with such considerable variations that it posse.sscd all the charm of 
novelty at every fresh recital. 

“ Well," said Phil, after a short pause, “ I ’ll tell you something that 
will divart you, if I can ; but what is it to be Did any of yees ever 
hear of my thravels to Liverpoid ? ’’ 

“ No, Phil, sorra one of us ever heerd that from you yet. 'J'ell us a 
]Hece of your thravels, and more power to you," was the general reply. 

“ You must know, then, that it’s now near two-and-thirty years since 
the notion of thravelling came first into my head. I was then a smart 
,ii,gnd activ'e young fellow, with a leg like a parish priest’s, and a fist— 
oCh 1 by the powers of turf! that was a fist to go coort with ! ‘ Well,’ 

says I to myself one fine morniiiff, while I was trenching the young 
yy^es in iny mother’s garden, ‘ what's the u.se,’ says I, ‘ of natlinrai 
janius, if a man lets it get mowldy It’s an old and a true saying, 
if you want to sell your pig, you mu.>t keep in the middle of tlie failP. 
.So, bedad ! ‘hit or mi.ss,’ as the blind man said when he beat bis wife. 
I’ll be off to England; that's the pUice fora man to make his for¬ 
tune ; and, if iinpideiicc can do it, I won’t la* behind-hand.’ 

“ The next morning saw me with a short stick in my fist, and ten 
hogs in my pocket, on the road to Dublin, whistling ‘ The Hakes of 
Mallow,' to keep away the lowness of sperrits that was coming over 
me, when I thought of my poor mother that I had left without so much 
as a word at parting. ‘ Hut,' says I, ‘ I ’ll make her amends when 1 
come back to lier in my coach and six, with my servants in their cock¬ 
ed hats and silk stockings, and myself covered over with goold and 
di’m<tnds enough to take the sight out of her eyes ; and a beautiful 
young crather of a wife walking by my side, dressed in silks ami 
satins, and an illigant long white veil trailing along after her on the 
ground, for she ’ll be too proud to lift it out of the dirt herself.' 

“ I needn’t take up your time telling you how 1 got to Dublin, and 
how I bargained with the captain of a sailing-vessel — the steamers 
warn't in fashion at that time—to carry me to Liverpool for seven hog.s. 

“ ‘ Well,' says I, ‘ here I am in England, and now for the fortune.’ 
Hut the divil a taste of si fortune could I see lying about anywhere; 
the houses looked as black and as hard as stone and mortar ctmld make 
thorn ; and the people looked rpiite as black and as hard us the houses. 
‘ Many a had hegiiming makes a fair ending,’ thinks 1. ‘ Maybe this 

isn’t the place where niy luck's to commence.’ So, gripping my shil- 
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lelah tighter in my fist, I marched right into the town, up one street, 
and down-another, looking into the shop-windows as 1 passed, and 
wondhering at all the grandeur I saw. After trapesing the town for 
four hoursi I found myself again on the spot where I had started from. 

‘ What's to he done next ?' says I. At last a bright thought struck 
me: ‘ I '11 inquire of everybody I meet the shortest and asiest way of 
making a fortune. Somebody, surely, will be able to put me on the* 
right track of it.’ 

" But I was wrong; evorybody I asked laughed at and jeered me: 
one chap told me the sure way of rising in the world was up a ladder, 
with a hod of mortar on my shoulder; and another assured me that I 
could not fail of making a great»impression on the public, if I joined 
the labours of half-a-dozen gentlemen, who were knocking dacency 
into the paving-stones with big wooden mallets. 'Twas lucky for the 
spalpeen he didn’t wait fur my answer, or I'd have left him as nate an 
im])ression of my little sapling on his skull as would sarve to keep me 
in ins mind for m:iny a day. Night was now coming on; and without 
as much as w«tuld pay turnpike for a walking-stick ia my pocket, I 
W'iis beginning to think that I should have the wide world a teathef- 
hed, and the beautiful sky for a blanket that night, when 1 saw u-smart, 
well-dressed young woman, standing at a ball-door. 

“ ‘ WJio’s afraid.^' .says 1 to myself. ‘I’ll put my commedher on 
tlie darling; and, if her heart’s made of the usual fay male materials, 
she’ll take pity on my- dissolute situation.’ 

With that I walks np to the door, and making a bow to her, in the 
most engaging manner 1 e<»uld consave, I began t;>lling her my stt>ry ; 
l)ut before I could get two words out, she threw her arms about my 
iieek, and giving me a kiss that lu-arly took away my breath, 

“ ‘ All! then, dear, is it yourself tlpit’s here ? ’ says she. 

“ ‘ Divil a doubt of it, ma’am,’ says I, inakifig answer, and looking 
very hard at the young lady- 

“ ‘ And what on airth bronght you to these parts ? ’ says she. 

“ ‘ Bad luck, 1 b’Heve/ says I, ‘ if I 'in to get no belter tratement 
here than 1 've met already.’ 

“ ‘ But come in. The masther and misthress are out t.aking tay ; and 
tliere’s nobody at home hot the masther’s onld aunt, and she’s in bed 
tlie.se two hours. >So come down to the kitchen, and we ’ll have a little 
quiet talk of ould times. God help you for a poor giwwo/iog/i / But, 
you must be kilt with hunger, acuxhla ! Stop a hit, and 1 ’ll get you 
something for your supper- There’s a piece of cowld beef in the larder.’ 

“ Well, in less time than I could tell you, Peggy had laid a beautiful 
dish of beef on the table before me. The sight of it made my tcelh 
water; and I was preparing for a grand attack upon it, when — bang! 
— there came a tundliering dotible knock at the hall-door, that shook 
the house to the foundations. 

“ ‘ Oh ! mother o’ Moses! that’s the niasther’s knock ! ’ says Peggy', 
turning as white as a turnip; “ I’m inurthered and ruined lor ever.” 

Tare an’ agers! don't say so, Peggy,’ cries I; “ can’t you hide 
me anywhere } ’ 

“ ‘ Bang-dang-der-rang-dang! t-rrr-r-r-r rat-tat-tatt-tr-r-r-r-r-rat 
tat-tut-trat-tat-tatt!’ went the knocker again. 

“ ‘ ’J’here, —he'll break the door down if he’s kept waiting,’ says 
she, trembling from the bow in her cap down to her slioe-strings. 

" ‘ I ’ll crup into an auger-hole, Peggy-’ 

“ ‘ Stop! ’ says she ; “ there's an old lumber-room that you cun hide 
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in. Here, up these bach stairs with you. At the top of the second 
landing, turn to the right, and the first door on your left is the one. 
Make no noise now.’ 

“ 'Nabocklish ! ’ says I, and I began to mount the stairs as softly as 
a fly upon butter; but, when I came to the second landing, I could 
not tell whether it was the right-hand turn and the left-hand door, or 
left-hand door and the right-hand turn, I Avas told to take. I was 
fairly bothered between them ; and there 1 stood in the dark, till srt, 
last I took the left-hand turn for luck, and coming to a door oji my 
right hand, I opened it quite aisy, and walked in. 

“' All's right!' thinks I, and I began to gr<*pe about for a sate of 
some kind, Avhen I bobbed my head again’ a bed-post. 

‘'‘Small thanks to you for that,’ says J, and, stretching out my 
hand, I laid it plump upon the nose of somebody in the bed. 

“ Who's there ?’cried a voice that sounded like a. cracked fiddle 
under a blanket. 

“ ‘ Dished again, by the potvers! I've got into the aunt’s room as 
sure as there's-turf in Athlone!' says I. 

“ ‘ Thieves!—^murdher !—robbery !—fire !—murdher !' bawled the 
ould body at the’ pitch of her voice ; and tumbling out on the floor on 
the opposite side of the bed, she rushed out of the room, screeching 
all sorts of murdher as she ran doAvn stairs. 

‘“ What's to be done now ? ’ says I; ‘ I '11 he either hanged or shot 
as a robber if I don’t get out of this.’ And there was no time to lose, 
for I h'iird the masther calling for his blundhcrhush and pistols, and in 
another minute I might have more slugs in my body than ever was seen 
in a head of spring-cabbage. I looked out of the window,—it was four 
stories from the ground; the sight of them made my head turn. I 
looked up the chimney; it Avas ps black and nnrroAv as a dog’s throat. 
HoAvever it was no time to stand on thrifles ; so, getting into the chim¬ 
ney, by dint of squeezing and scrouging I managed at last to get to the 
top. What to do next I didn’t knoAv ; so, letting my.self slip gradually 
down again till I Avas over the fire-place, I listened, and listened, 
but not a word or a sound could I hear from the room beloAv. 

“ ‘ All ’s quiet there: I 've put them on a Avrong scent,’ thinks I to 
myself ; and Avith that I let myself sliddher doAvn into the grate, and 
stepped out upon the hearth, and found myself in an illigant little 
room, with a lamp lighted upon a table in the centre of it. The Avails 
Avere all hung round Avith curtains of rale silk, and lovely pictures, and 
little images of Avhite marA-el were stuck here and there about the 
room. There was a beautiful carpet, too, on the floor, that it Aveiit 
again' my conscience to tread upon; and a small sophy beside the 
table, with chairs and stools, and everything complate hut the bed,— 
that had vanished, I couldn't tell how. I rubbed my forehead, and 
there sure enough Avas tlie lump, near as big as a duck egg, that I got 
Avhen I ran my head against the bed-post in the dark,—there could he 
uo mistake about that. ^ So I began to pondhor and think, and at last 
it struck me that in coming doAvn the chimney I had got into a Avrong 
flue, and I was now in another house. 

«‘ Well,' thinks I, ‘ maybe 'tis all for good luck, as the mouse said 
when he fell into the male-tub.' 

“ At that moment I heard a key turning in the lock of the door ; 
but, as I hud no Avish to meet any of the family at that time, I slipped 
behind one of the Avindow-curtains just as a fine, comfortable, red-faced 
lady walked in, followed by a tall, lank-sided, preacher-looking felloAv, 
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dressed all black, who sat himself down beside her on the] sojdiy, 
and put bis arm around her waist as impident as you plase. 

“ ^ Mr. Twang,' says the lady, ‘ this is a very wicked world—a sad • 
wicked world ! Heigho!—we must subdue our appetites, to make us 
worthy of entering the tabernacle of the elect.' 

“ ‘ Divinely spoken,' says the black chap,' divinely spoken, madam. 
Nevertheless the sweet savour of earthly viands is pleasing unto the 
palates of the babes of grace.’ 

“' I have ordered a 8 te\A 5 pd chicken and some other trifles for sup])er, 
Mr. Twang,’ observed the lady. 

" ‘ Chickens !—heavenly birds !—celestial fowl!—angelic widow !— 
charming Mrs. 'Fufton!' cried JLVang, laying a smack upon her lips 
that sounded like ,a pistol-shot. 

“ ‘ Whoo ! Bullyscoglau for ever ! ’ shouted I, forgetting wliere I 
was. 'f he lady gave a scream, and fell back on the sophy. 

Millia iHurdher! * hays myself, running out, and lifting up the 
lady as tindheriy as I could. ‘ Don't be afeard, ma’am ; I'm a dacent 
Irish bovf that wouldn't hurt a hair of your head for j/ill the goold in 
the world.' 

“' Don’t believe him ! He’s the devil!—he’s the devil!—he's the 
unclean spirit! ’ cries the preaching chap from a corner. 

“ ' Who do you call an unclane sperrit, you thieving vagabond ? I '11 
soon larn you that (barrin’ the taste bf sul 1 got in the chimbley,) I'm 
a clancr and a better sperrit than ever stood in your shoes,’ says I, 
making over to’ards him. 

“ ' Oh!—don’t hurt him ! ’ cries the lady catching hoult of me. 

“'Anything to oblige a lady,’ says I, making my best bow; 'but 
don’t let me catch that ugly thief at Ballyscolban fair,—that’s all! ’ 

“ ‘ In Heaven’s name, how came you here ? ’ says the widow. 

'* ‘ There you puzzle me, ma’am * for I may say I came in ratlier a 
promiscuous sort of way. But if my com}»any be iiiconvaynient, I ’ll 
be off in a jiffy again,’ says I, moving to the door. 

“ ' Stop, stop! ’ says she, ‘not that way. What would the servants 
think? My character would be destroyed.’ 

“ ‘ And mine,’ groaned the preacher, who had got close behind her. 

“ ‘ There is but one way,' says the lady to me, after a pause. 
‘ You must leave this house instantly, and secretly, as you came.’ 

“ ‘ Through the chimney ? No ; I bar that, my lady.’ 

“ ' Well, by yonder window. Beneath it is a sculptor’s marble-yard, 
from whence you may easily got into the street.’ 

“ ' Whew!—necks, my lady, ain’t put in danger for nothing.’ 

“ ‘ I understand you,’ says she, putting her hand in her pocket, and 
taking out a green net purse, in which a nest of goldfinches were chirp¬ 
ing most beautifully. ‘ Here are twenty guineas,’ says she. ‘ Promise 
to keep our secret, and they are yours.' 

“ Of coorse I made all the promises she wanted, and then, by the 
help of the bell-cords, the widow, and the preacher, I was lowered 
down from the window into the marble-yard. 

“ Well, there I was, among all the haythen gods and goddesses, cut 
out df stone, and ranged under sheds, and the devil a way of getting 
out of their company; for the walls were too high to climb, and the 
gate was locked as fast as a miser's fist. 

“ ‘ There's no help for misfortunes,’ says I. ‘ I '11 try and make 
mjtself as comfortable as I can till mornjng, when I ’ll slip out un- 
knownst to ajjy one. ^ 
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So I rummaged about until I stumbled upon a large dale box. 
Lifting the lid, which was loose, 1 saw a white marble image of an 
ugl 5 ' ould thief, with a beard like a billy-goat, lying at his^ ase in a 
most illigaiit bed of straw and shavings. 

‘ ]\Iore grandeur to you, my ould trout!' says I. ' It's snug and 
comfortable you look there in your nice warm bed; but fair play’s a 
jewel. It’s my turn now to take a snooze. So, by your lave’- 

“ With that I tumbled out my bould haro, rowled him into a corner 
of the yard, and took his place among the sJiavings. I then drew the 
cover on the box to keep out the nijiht air, and before many minutes 1 
was as fast as the rock of Cashel. I don't know how long I slept; but 
the first thing I felt when I awoke wasesomebody hammering like fury 
on the top of the box. 

“‘Oh! tundher and turf! w'hat’s this at all.^’ thinks I. Then 1 
listened, and I lieard a man's voice say. 

Make haste, Jim, or we shall be late.' 

“ ‘ Pillalieu, murdher ! What's going to happen to me next ? ' 
says 1 to myself; for I was iifeard to iiiaku the least noise, lest tliey 
should discover me. So I kept as quiet as a mouse, and imniajdi- 
ately the box was laid upon a cai't, and away I was carried fair and 
aisy. After a while the cart stopped, and I could hear men swearing 
and talking; and then there was a drawing of ropes, a rattling of 
chains, and a creaking of wheels, and T felt, by the way that the box 
went swinging and swaying about, th.at I had been hoisted into the 
air. Dhnrra dhic ! the thoughts of it makes me ihrimhle to this day. 
I couldn't shout if I was to get the world for it; for my tongue was 
stuck to the roof of my mouth, and the big drops of perspiration was 
streaming down my cheeks with the fright. 

“ * Heave oh—yo!' shouts the sailors, giving the box a great row! 
and a heave. • ^ 

“ I felt they hiid got it upon the side of a ship. The hair of 
my head stood out as straight as the bristles of a sweeping brush, 
and my heart grew as small as a pin’s head, when by good luck I got 
my face clear of the shavings that were smothering me, and I gave a 
shout that made the sailors drop the box like u hot ])’tatee upon the deck. 

“ ‘ Tare an’ ounties !—don’t throw me into the say ! ’ 1 bawls out. 

“ ‘ The devil's in the box ! ’ say's one of the sailors. 

“ ‘ Murdher !—help !—murdher ! ’ roars myself. 

“' What's the matter f ' asks the captain. 

“' Davy Jones has got into this 'ere case, sir, and we're a going to 
shove him into his own locker,’ answers the mate. 

“ * Stop/ says the captain ; ‘ I'd like to see the gentleman first.’ 

“ With that he gave the box a tip with a handspike, that made the 
cover fiy off in smithereens, and behould you, there was my beautiful 
self to the fore 1 

“ ‘ Hollo!' says the captain, as soon as I shook myself out of the 
shavings; ' how did you come here, my good fellow ?' 

“ ‘ That's the very question I was going to make bould to ax your 
honour/ says I, taking off my eaubeen, and making my manners. 

“ I sot down n^r the end of the ship with the captain, and lould 
him every word i»f all that happened to me, just as I tould it now 
to you. Of coorse he laughed heartily, and gave me half a crown to 
drink his heoltjh ; which 1 undoubtedly did in a gauliogue of the rale 
cordial at Mr8.„Houlaghan'j^ve minnits afther I set my ten toes upon 
the Quay of Dublin.” 
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Stanley, who had been throughout the day anxiously expecting 
Sir William, in the evening despatched a messenger with the follow¬ 
ing note:—‘'D eah Amelia, —Why do you not either come or send 
to me .<* Wormwell, who has, of course, explained all, has not been 
near me the whole of the ttay. Send a note by the bearer. All will 
soon be well; but do not neglect Your own Stanley.” 

This note Amelia read again ^nd again without being able to un¬ 
derstand what it meant. Ce^ainly, Sir William had stated that he 
hnew where Stanley was, but then he h.ad endeavoured to induce 
the belief that he was in disrejnitable society, and yet Stanley him¬ 
self evidently thought it strange that she had neither gone nor sent 
to him. While dwelling u])on these conflicting features of the mvs- 
tery, and before she had liad time to solve any one of them, Albert 
returned, with a smile of triuiu))h, and having kissed'her with un¬ 
usual warmth, the note was placed in his hands. 

“ There has been,” said he, having read it, “ some treachery 
here.”—“ But w'here is he ? " 

“Oh, that we can soon ascertain from the fellow below. I ’ll in¬ 
quire.” 

He did so; and on being informed, .sent his card back by the 
messenger, and desired him to tt'll Stanley that lie would immedi¬ 
ately be with him. 

He then started off, and on reaching the house, threw Stanley 
into a state of the most intense astonishment, by relating to him all 
that had occurred. • » 

“ Now, I '11 tell you what it is, old fellow,” said Albert, “ I'd 
better go at once to the Oovernor.” 

“ Not for the world ! ” exclaimed Stanley. “ I would not let him 
know of it for twenty times the amount.” 

“Well, what do you think, then, of tire old General. “ lie know.s 
a trick or two. Shall I go and tell him } ” 

“No, that will not do; the rest would know of it immediately.” 

“ Well, then, shall 1 go and explain it to your mother ? ” 

“ What could she do in the matter” 

“ Well, something must be done.” 

“ Will you call upon this attorney ” 

“ I '11 tell you what, old fellow. I’d bet a million I should only 
do you more harm than good. What could 1 .say to him ? ” 

“ You could ask him, at all events, what he means to do.” 

“ So I can; but just look at the result. 1 go, and I say to him, 
‘ Now, old fellow, what do you mean to do in this hu.siness? ’ llis 
answer will be, ‘ I mean to keep him in custody, of course, until the 
amount claimed be paid.’—‘ But it's a swindle.’—‘ I know nothing 
about that: I am employed to get the money, and the money I must 
have.’—‘ But we ’ll bring it to trial.'—‘ You can't: you liave already 
suffered judgment by default.’ — ‘ Then I'll tell you what it is, old 
fellow, we ’ll indict the W'holc gang lor conspiracy.’ Ills reply 
would be, ‘ Do so ; but lel^htne strongly recommend you, in the first 
place, to find out the men.’ I shouhl neverj|j|gable to get over such 
a fellow as that. However, as nothing canfTie done in the matter to- 
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night, let us^dream about it. Soinetliing will suggest itself. You '11 
be at home when I call, I suppose? ” 

Stanley smiled. ... « 

“ Well, come, old fellow, give us a glass oi wine, and off." 

Stanley rang the bell, and in due time an attendant appeared. 

‘‘1 say, old boy," said Albert, "give my love to Mrs. Moses—" 

" Isaacs," said Stanley,—" Isaacs." 

“ Oh, Isaacs is it ? Well, it's all the same. Give my love to Mrs. 
Isaacs, and tell her to send up a bottle of her most superb port." 

The attendant vanished ; and when tltfe wine had been produced, 
Albert took a couple of glasses, and, having promised to be with 
Stanley very early in the morning, left with a strong recommenda¬ 
tion which touched immediately updtifthc wisdom of a man keeping 
up his spirits. On his return to Amelia, Albert explained to her all 
that he imagined a woman ought, under the circumstances, to know. 

“ Well, old girl," he began, " seen him—sends his love, and so on 
—right as a rook—Chappy—comfortable—slap rooms—wine—every¬ 
thing regular—soon be home—little mess—settled in no time. But,” 
he added, " I shall sleep here to-night, let's talk about business. 
We want some experienced old file just to take this little matter in 
hand. Who can we get ? " 

“ Why, I should say," replied Amelia, " that papa would be the 
person to apply to," 

"But Stanley won’t have it. lie wants it to be kept dark at 
home. Do you think, now, his mother know’s any old boy ? ’’—" I 
should say so." 

" Well, then, suppose we go to her at once.” — “ Would Stanley 
approve of it ” 

"Oh, we mustn’t be too squeamish. He hcas got himself into a 
mess, and we must qow get hjin out of it. Go and put on your 
things. You can explain it to her. I can put in a word or two, you 
know, here and there.” 

Although apprehensive that Stanley would be displeased, Amelia 
followed Albert's instructions, 'and they started. Finding, on their 
arrival, that the widow had not retired, ti:ey .sent the servant up to 
announce them. 

" Gracious! ” .she exclaimed as she met them at the drawing¬ 
room door. " What has happened ? Ix there anything the matter?" 

Amelia proceeded to relate what had occurred; but when the 
perfidy of Sir William had been duly explained, the widow became 
so bewildered, that she confessed that she really didn't know ex¬ 
actly whether she was asleep or awake. 

“Man, man! " she exclaimed; "they are all alike — all ! But I 
could not have believed it of him. But what are we to do for poor 
Stanley ? What can be done ? ” 

"Albert,” said Amelia, "you have something to suggest,” 

“ Why, yes," returned Albert, " I was thinking that as Stanley 
objects to the interference of the Governor, you might know some 
experienced individual, who wouldn’t mind taking the matter in 
hand. Do you know such a one ? ’’—" Why—let me see,” replied 
the M'idow, considering. " I do know a gentleman—a perfect man 
of business—” 

" The very thing I—^just the very fellqrw we want."—" But,"con¬ 
tinued the widow, " I don’t see — really—-how I can — now—^with 
any degree of propfi^^^^send to him.” 
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" Does he know StAnley ? ” — “ Oh yes, perfectly j he hes known 
him from childhood." 

Then he 'd do it! Shall I go and see him ? What's his name ?" 
—“ Why, his name,” replied the widow, is Ripstone." And, as 
she pronounced that name she slightly bluuied. 

” Ripstone; ah! well,” said Albert; where does he live ? I'd 
better call upon him the first thing in the morning.” — Why, I'm 
thinking of its propriety ! And yet—I don’t know—Stanley, it is 
true, might not like it. Well — I don’t know — perhaps it is very 
ridiculous for me to hesitate. I think that J pight."—** Oh, yes !— 
do it at once.” 

At length she gave Albert the address, with a variety of instruc¬ 
tions, when he and Amelia left her, to' collect her faculties, which 
had been^o completely upset. Early on the following morning, A^ 
bert waited upon Mr. Ripstone, who assured him that Mrs. Thorn 
was a lady whom he highly esteemed, and that was no soul 
on earth whom it would give him greater pleasure to serve. 

Albert then explained all that had immediate reference to Stanley, 
and having finished, Mr. Ripstone accompanied him to* the residence 
of the widow. 

" My dear madam," said Mr. Ripstone, as he entered, I am 
happy, most happy to see you looking so well.” 

The widow smiled, and bowed, in acknowledgment of the compli¬ 
ment. 

“Believe me,” pursued Mr. Ripstone, “nothing ever gave me 
more real pleasure than this opportunity of serving on« from whom 
1 have experienced such high consideration.” 

The widow blushed deeply; and when Ripstone had explained 
that he should do himself the honour of calling, from time to time, in 
order to report progress, he pressed dier hand* and with an expres¬ 
sion of profound respect, left her inspired with some of the oddest 
feelings that were ever experienced by a lady in either ancient or 
modern times. Having obtained from Stanley all the information 
he had the power to impart, Ripstone set to work, and succeetled 
in three days in buying up the whole of the bills, and thus setting 
Stanley free. Prom that auspicious period Mr. Ripstone was se¬ 
curely reinstated In the widow’s ardent heart; indeed, scarcely a day 
passed on which she was not visited by him. And thus things went 
on tat a month, during which the widow frequently felt that he 
might as well come to the point at once ; but although he had per¬ 
fectly made up his mind, he bad never been able to screw his courage 
sufficiently up. One evening, however, when he and the widow had 
been sitting tor some time in silence, he gave a most resolute sigh. 

“ Well,” thought the widow, “ it's coming at last.” A pause en¬ 
sued, during which Ripstone zealously twirled his bunch of seals at 
tlie rate of three thousand turns per minute, while the widow was 
apparently lost in admiration of ^e pattern of the lace with which 
her handkerchief was bordered. 

At length Ripstone spoke: ** I recollect, my dear madam," said he, 
**that when I was comparatively poor, a certain lady whom I held, 
and still hold in high esteem, on one occasion solicited my advice 
on a certain—delicate—subject.”—“ I see, I see," thought the widow, 

JP^Now," pursued Mr. Ripstone, “ now, as that lady—that is to say 
**VOL. XI. ^ 
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as the question — I mean the subject — or rathmr the advice which 
that lady solicited was somewhat — at least she considered it to be 
somewhat—delicate, do you think—I merely put it to you, whether 
you think — that I could, without any impropriety, solicit the ad¬ 
vice of that lady on a suuject, perhaps, equally delicate ? ” 

“ What do you mean, you funny man ? ”—“ I '11 tell you,” cried 
Ripstone, with desperate nerve,—“ I ’ll tell you at once: I want to 
marry; I want to marry a lady—a certain lady ! Very well. Now 
I want to know how I'm to go to work.” 

“ Well, then, all you have to do is — But you know much better 
than I can." “ Well, I can only say what I should do if I were in 
your situation.”—“ Exactly—yes-*-that’s the very point.” 

“ Well, I'd go to her and say ' I‘have been thinking that mar¬ 
riage is a state from which springs every species of social felicity. 

I have also been thinking that, if we were to marry,' our happiness 
would be incilig^d.* ” —“ Well, my dear madam—and then ? ” 

" Why, tlMlF%pu would have but to say, ' In a word, will you 
have me ?’^ry good—and then her answer ? " 

" Oh, 1 canhot tell be.” 

“ Can you not tell what your answer would be ? ”—“ Mine!—Un¬ 
der the same circumstances ? " 

" Precisely. Now, what would be your answer Nay, what is 
your answer ? Will you have me } ” 

The widow blushed—that she felt herself bound to do, of course 
—and was silent; but Ripstone, ais she prudently fixed her eyes 
upon the carpet, seized her unresisting hand, and having kissed it 
very correctly, pressed it to his heart, exclaiming, “Yes!—I will 
answer for you—Yes!—You will be mine.”—You are a kind, good 
creature,” said the wi<low, having sufficiently paused, “ one whom I 
would not for the wofld deceive.” 

The compact was then in the usual manner sealed—indeed, they 
sealed it in the usual manner many times in the course of that truly 
happy evening—and so fully did they enter into each other's views, 
that within a week they stood at the altar, and in the cheering 
presence of their most highly valued friendo—were united. 

By the generosity of Mr. Ripstone, Stanley’s income was raised to a 
thousand a year; and having by this time purchased sufficient experi¬ 
ence not only to guard him against the designs of dashing knaves, but 
to inspire him with an utter contempt for those fashionable follies, in 
which there is neither manliness, justice, nor reason, he resolved to 
enjoy those substantial delights of which honour and love are the 
germs. Had he previously to his marriage seen more of what is de¬ 
nominated “life,” before he undertook the duties of a husband, 
his heart, which was of a manly, generous caste, would never have 
permitted him to treat with neglect one so amiable, so gentle as 
Amelia. He now, how.ever, saw how unworthily he had acted, and 
became one of the most attentive and considerate husbands that 
ever charmed a gentle spirit with joy. Then indeed did Amelia 
deem herself blessed. He appreciated fully her innumerable virtues, 
and that appreciation alone was the source of pure happiness to both. 

Sir William he never t^ain met by any accident; a dissolution of 
Parliament having occurred. Sir William lost his seat, to which he 
was not re-elected; his creditors pounced upon and forced him 
the Bench, within'the rules of which he lived and died. Nor am 
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Stanley ever again meet Captain ” Filcher; but, passing on one 
occasion with Amelia through Burlington Arcade, he stopped with 
her at one of the windows to admire a box of extremely delicate 
French gloves, and, being desirous of making a purchase, entered 
the shop. The very moment, however, Stanley entered, the young 
person in attendance sighed deeply, and almost fainted. 

“My precious!” exclaimed a more elderly'^erson, rushing for¬ 
ward at the moment,—“ my precious !" and turning round, she al¬ 
most fainted too, as Stanley recognised in them the “ Countess " and 
her mamma. Amelia looked somewhat seriously at Stanley. “ Do 
you know these persons ? " she inquired. 

Stanley privately explained \jho they were, when, turning to Mrs. 
Gills, he observed that he was happy to see her in a position ‘of so 
much corAfort. Mrs. Gills then related all that had oMurred since the 
elopement, of which the substance was, that on hei^nj|ival at Calais, 
Filcher explained to the “ Countess ” the real nJBVof her social 
position—that he pfbinised to marry her himselfj^flHjbe never per¬ 
formed that promise — that in three month s fr^jK^e time it was 
made he deserted her — and ttfPHBHHlHINik rodnth* aft«t that be 
was duly apprehended for swindling, and had been in a French 
son ever since— that on the return of the “Countess” to England^', 
an application was made to the Earl, an exjme was threatened, and 
that eventually, in order to avoid that, he consented to pay a certain 
sum down to enable her to get^nto business. 

As that venerable gentleman—“Venerable Joe” — has been fre¬ 
quently alluded to*in the progress of this history, it will not per¬ 
haps be uninteresting to stjjte, that he faithfully married the gentle 
Joanna — that she wore what he termed the “ oh-no-w'C-never- 
mentionables ” strictly—that she naturally considered them to be 
an excellent fit, and very comfortable thingfi too she found them, 
—that he went to smoke his pipe every evening at the sign of the 
“ Cat and Constitution,”—a house kept by his valued friend Bob, to 
whom Stanley lent nominally, but actually gave, a sufficient sum of 
money to take it; and that the venerable gentleman was the oracle 
of the parlour, the frequenters of which were at all times delighted 
with his profoundly philosophical dissertations. 

But in the height of his prosperity, and he certainly was very 
prosperous, Bob never ceased to look upon Stanley as the best 
friend he had. Indeed, Stanley became an universal favourite. The 
General prided himself upon having laid the first stone of that 
which he cautiously termed his reformation; and while the Captain, 
in common with the whole of his friends, highly admired his cha¬ 
racter, it scarcely need be added that Amelia was proud of him a. 
a husband, and that the ci-devant widow, who had settled down 
with Ripstone to the tranquil enioy yp j^i^f life, was beyond all 
expression proud of him as a son. 
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THE TEATOTALERS’ ARMS. 

Argent, a toast rack proper ; on a chit^f gtCes, three cups and saucers argent. 

Crest, a tea-kettle sahle, 

^Supporters, two Chinamen, habited proper. 
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THE TEATOTALER. 
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CcKVFucitis, Opera Omnia^ tom. coocxxxvii. 

Malachi Msagrim was a clerk in a banking>house' in the City. 
Though his salary was never considerable, he was an admirer of good 
living, and would go a long way to dine with any friend who happened 
to be the possessor of some delicacy. Yet, strange to say, Malachi 
never improved in appearance, but remained attenuated in frame, and 
pale of visage, to the end of his days. 

Gentlest reader of periodicals, we will not bore you by descanting 
at length on the personnel of Mr. Meagrim, seeing that we have at¬ 
tempted with our feeble pencil to represent him, as he was, in the 
sketches accompanying this fragment. 

Mr. Meagrim was wont to indulge himself with a glass or two after 
supper ; and, when he hud reached the ripe age of tifty-six, he discover¬ 
ed, to use his own phrase, that “ he couldn't do without it." In winter it 
sent him to bed warm, and caused him pleasant dreams; and in the 
summer it was a panacea^ cholera morbus: so Mr. Meagrim recon¬ 
ciled himself to the habiy^nd 9 stuck to him as habits generally stick 
to us all. It happened, minever, that a dangerous lit of illness nearly 
brought Meagrim to death’s aoy, and then his medical adviser ” dis¬ 
covered that he had indulged^ much in his favourite habit. Brandy 
and'water in ever so small a'quantity was therefore sternly interdicted, 
^trange to say, Meagrim found himself much better without it; and 
when he recovered his strength, he discovered also that his hand did 
not shake as it was wont in the iporning, and his nose was not of quite 
so deep a hue at the tip. To be brief, Mr. Meagrim forswore brandy 
and water, and became a teatot»ler! Not so, Mrs. Meagrim; " she 
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couldn't abide the teatotalen. Tea was very good in its wej) but thens 
wasn't nothin' strengthenin' in itso when her lord end master went 
to a tea-party, she mixed for herself, and sipped in silence and solitude 
at home. 

One night Mr. Meagrim attended a tea-party in that favoured local¬ 
ity, the Mile End Road, where, beguiled by ** the Chinese nymph 
ot tears,” he remained sipping and chatting till a late hour. As be 
walked home he found his spirits very low, and the drizzling rain 
which was falling did not in ,the least tend to improve them. He had 
on his light shoes; be was destitute of umbrella, and as a very natural 
consequence, the omnibuses were all crammed full ; he hailed them as 
they passed him, but the cads gr jpned impudeptly when he held up his 
hand. Though the noise prevented his hearing them, he knew by the 
movement of their lips that the only recognition was " No go, old 
buffer! ” So Mr. Meagrim trudged home on foot. ^ *■ 

When he reached his domicile he found a miserilM^ cat sitting in 
the doorway, mewing piteously; and when he att^^l^ to drive it 
away, it sjmt at him fiercely. Then he knockedf^and the door was 
opened by the servant-girl, whtffiJWiwmO^hsiff asleep. *Mr. Meagrim 
thought she looked very pale, and that the candle she held in her hand 
burnt very blue. 

“Missus is gone to bed, sir, — can I get yer anythink?” said the 
domestic. 

, Mr. Meagrim shook his head, asked for his slippers, and proceeded 
to his chaml^r, where he found his faithful partner asleep and snoring. 
Having carefully pressed the extinguisher upon the candle—for he 
had always a fear of fire,—he endeavoured to compose himself to sleep; 
but this was not an easy matter. He felt nervous and restless, and 
began to think he had taken too much tea, having reckoned that he 
had swallowed no less than thirteen caps! '• 

While he Iw tossing and turning, his eye wandered from corner to 
corner of the chamber; and fancy began to exaggerate the shadows of 
several objects indistinctly seen through the gloom. Among other 
things, Mrs. Meagrim’s silk gown, hung up behind the door, looked 
very black and dismal, and at times seemed to dilate and assume the 
form and semblance of a huge negro. Suddenly a lambent flame from 
his chamber candlestick shot upwards, the extinguisher was detached, 
and Mr. Meagrim saw a pair of legs grow out from beneath it! The 
candlestick and snuflers quickly assumed the same appendages, and, 
slipping down on the floor without noise, mmmenced a pas de irois, 
Mr. Meagrim was struck dumb by the strange sight; he nudged his 
sleeping partner, but the only reply was aft indignant “Lie still, 
Metigrim!” Though alarm¬ 
ed at the spectacle, Mr. 

Meagrim could not help 
looking at it. The candlen 
stick whirled itself round 
and round, like Jack in 
the Green on the first of 
Mav; the extinguisher 
frisK^ like a cricket; 
while the snuffers, with 
the adagio movement of a 
“ lean and slippered pan- 

talpoD,” appeared to consider that “ true dignity is slow paced.” 
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While these objects were dving proof of their not being objects (d 
^ still life/’ Mr. Meagrim rubbed his eyes, and, like another Richard, 
sighed, '*Ah, soft! 'tis but a dream;"but as he uttered this, the 
supernatural dancers shuffled up to his bedside 1 This was too much; 
and Mr. Meagrim hid his head beneath the bed*clothes. 

He remained thus shrouded for some time^ At length he ventured 
to take a peep, when, io! an invisible hand seemed to raise him from 
his bed, and tear him with the speed of a “ mail-train " through the air 1 

Mr. Meagrim closed his eyes, and resigned himself to his fate, ex¬ 
pecting every moment to find himself falling to earth again like a spent 
rocket; but no such thing, he was soon set down as quietly as if he had 
been riding in a sedan-cjjair, and theq he ventured to open his eyes. 

Wonderful was the sight which 
now met the gaze of the astonished 
Meagrim. He was standing in the 
midst of a large square, inthe centre 
of which was a statue of colossal di- 
mensioms, formed, as it appeared, 

' of dark green stone, which seemed 
to be the counterfeit presentment 
of one of those “ anthropophagi, or 
men whose heads doe grow beneath 
their shoulders,” discoursed of -by 
old writers. Its huge head was oo 
its breast, and its two arms were 
stretched out horizontally, while 
from each clawed hand depended 
a vase, which to the eyes of Meagrim appeared like a tea-kettle. 
Its feet and legs seemed to have grown together, like those of the 
early Asiatic deities,, and the whole figure of the gigantic idol re¬ 
sembled in shape the letter T. The pedestal which supported it was 
inscribed with chorocters similar to those which he had Aserved on the 
tea-chests at the grocers' doors. Loud shouts rent the air from the as¬ 
sembled multitudes, who were on their knees before the Deity. “ Twan- 
kay!—Twankay! ” resounded from ten thousand throats, and the place 
was perfumed with the fragrant odour of the “ finest teas,” which the 
people were ofFerii^ as libations to their tutelar deity. The sun was 
descending iu all its glory behind the statue, whose dark hgurc was 
thus shown in fine relief as it stood boldly out against the clear sky. 

Mr. MMgriqi, was determined to know something of the ceremony 
be was witnessing, and tapping the shoulder of an ’elderly person 
standing next him, whose finger-nails and pig-tail were of inordinate 
length, he respectfully asked what it all meant. 

“ Hi yaw!" cried the personage addressed, turning sharply round, 

when be pm^ceived at a glance that his interrogator was a foreigner_ 

a barbarian! In an instant all was confus^n, and loud cries of ven¬ 
geance resounded from every quarter. Mr. Meagrim’s heart sunk 
within hifn as several men in military costume, with mustaches as 
long as the lash of a whip, rushed forward flourishing their swords. 
But here his good |;enius was by his side, and Mr. Meagrim found 
himself suddenly seized Iw the nape of the neck, and borne up an the 
air, to the wonderment or the multitude below, whose shouts pierced 
his ear as he soar^ above them. 

Again the teetotaler found himself cleaving the air with great velo¬ 
city. The earth was soon lost to his view, and the rapidity with wbjch 
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be was borne through space deprived him for a second time of hie 
senses. Suddenly he found himself in contact iHth mother earth, and 
on his legs. He had been left in a garden, the flowers of which hir 
surpassed in sise anything of the kind he had ever witnessed. There 
* were rosea much larger than a cabbi^e, and* every other object on the 
same scale of grandeur. * But there was another thing not quite so 
pleasant to Mr. Meagrim, namely, the magnitude of tbq bees, which 
were buzzing about in great numbers,~they were as large as spar¬ 
rows ; and the teetotaler, avoiding the flower-beds over which they were 
disporting, turned down a sfiady walk. 

While Mr. Meagrim was musing on what he had already witnessed, 
the sound of many voices struck pn his ear. He listened, and heard a 
dialogue in a language which appeared tO be composed solely of mono¬ 
syllables. It seemed as if the parties were using speaking-trumpets, 
their voices were so loud. All at once three figures came in sight, and 
one glance at tiiem caused Mr. Meagrim’s heart to flutter ; for they 
were fellows of Brobdiguagian proportions. They were dressed in 
Chinese costume, and their pig-tails were as large as a cable. Though 
Mr. Meagrim was sadly in want of an interpreter, he* listened with 
great attention, and by the frequent occurrence of Chang,” ‘^CHing," 
and “ Cheng,” he concluded that they were three brothers thus named. 

Cautiously creeping under a small shrub, Mr. Meagrim determined 
to watch their movements, when, unfortunately, the noise he made 
caused Chang to look in that direction. In an instant, as quickly as a 
cat pounces upon a mouse, Chang’s hand was upon him. 

Struggling and kicking were of little avail in the grasp of such a 
hand; indeed, Mr. Meagrim quickly discovered that his only chance of 
safety was in remaining perfectly quiet; for the giant’s fingers pressed 
his ribs rather tightly, while his long finger-nails threatened his eyes. 

Chang held the pigmy between his thumb and,fore-tinger, and called 
to his brethren to come and look at the creature he had caught. Then 
commenced a ^chattering and grimacing, which would have been very 
amusing to Mr. Meagrim under other circumstances ; but here, alas! 
it filled him with apprehension. Perhaps these huge fellows were 
cannibals, and were discussing the best means of cooking him for sup¬ 
per. Perhaps they contemplated running a pin through him, and 
causing him to spin like a cockchafer; or, horrible thought! they might 
consider him a tid-bit fit for their cat, or some other domestic animal. 
Mr, Meagrim thus tormented by grim doubts, trembled with apprehen¬ 
sion. His mind was a little relieved, however, whep Chang placed 
him gently in the palm of his hand, and smiled benignantly. 

Having gratified their curiosity 
sufficiently, the giants took their 
little prisoner into the house, and 
placed him under a large glass, re¬ 
sembling an English tuqibler in 
shafm. 

'rhey were much amused to see 
him shake himself, and adjust his 
cravat and collar, after the hand¬ 
ling he had experienced; and hav¬ 
ing satisfied themselves that he.was 
perfec tly sa fe, they left him to his meditations. ' , 

^ wiPK^W-i^^hed the poor teatotaler, “ what will be the end 
Amf f 'Where am I > and what will be my fate ? 1 shall lose my 
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sttnation^ that 'a certain; airA Hra^ Meagrim die broken-ductal 1 
V^l« he tbue indul^ his grief, be saw from the windotr of.the 
remn, which reached to the Boor, and stood wide open, a huge d(Cttird» 
in a^pe somewhat like a H^rd, frisking about the garden. Mr. Mea^ 
quailed at the sight. «What if the monster should come into the 
room I The thought bad scarcely occurred t<f him when the creature, 
in pursuit of ,a By or some other insect bounced into the apartment. 
Fainting with terror, the teatotaler cowered down, in the hope of 
hiding himself from view; but in vain !>*4he creature espied him, And 
leaping a[^ the table, overturned the glass which shrouded him, and 
dashed it in a thousand pieiC! ’ 

Reader, did you ever find a rat p pur parlour, and whistle to 
Fincher to come and rid you of it ?—and aid you note the agility of the 
creature in striving to avoid its mortal enemy, jumping, diving, duck¬ 
ing, and running its bead in every corner likely to screen it worn the 
pursuer, uttering at intervals squeaks of alarm and terror f If you 
nave witnessed such a sight, you can picture to yourself the situation 
of the unfortunate Mr. Meagrim; if you have not, our feeble pen wil| 

Fear gave a supernatural agi¬ 
lity to tlie teatotaler, who baf¬ 
fled his enemy for some time by 
availing himself of several ar¬ 
ticles of furniture, which afford¬ 
ed him momentary shelter, but 
these were successively over¬ 
turned by the fell creature in 
pursuit; and Mr. Meagrim, 
finding all chance of escape 
hopeless while he remained in 
the room, bolted out of it like a 
rat from a trap, and flew along 
the garden, followed by the 
enemy., 

Benevolent reader, picture to yourself Tam o’ Sbanter with the 
witches in full cry, or the Devil* in pursuit of the Baker in the panto¬ 
mime^ or a half-starved weasel on the traces of a hare;—picture to 
jTOurself one of these scenes of speed, distress, and horror, and you m.ay 
then form a notion of the agony of poor Meagrim. lie ran—he flew 
—^he bounded over everything that came in his way—but, oh, horrible ! 
he felt that the monster was coming up with him “ hand over hand." 
He felt the steam of its hot breath, which almost overpowered him, and 
with a desperate effort he bounded toward a sort of outhouse, in the 
^osed door of which was cut a small hole for the entrance and exit of 
poultry. No rabbit ever shot with more rapidity into its burrow than 
did the teatotaler into this harbour of refuge. He rolled himself over 
and over several Uibes, to be out of the reach of the claws of his pur- 
sntx, when suddenly «ui angry voice cried out, 

« Meagrim I Me^ih 1 pu've dragged all the clothes off me I 
and the teatotaler Joiuid himself extended on the cold floor of his 
bedndiamber!—My dear," said he, rising and rubbing his eyes, I'm 
wvery sorry; but 1 've been drbakino !" — « Serves you right," criei 
Mrs. Me^^m, snappislJjr. « You shouldn't go drinking t^j 
teatotalers. I'm |pad of it. Serves you right I" 

* We beg tlie galsntee-ihowmsn’s pardon—ow’d un. — P. P. 


scarcely achieve the description. 










GRAYS’-INN WINE ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 23, HIGH IIOLBOllN, LONDON. 


Aftbr ten yoara experience, tlio Proprietors of the Gray’s-Inn Wine Estabiishment have the 
saliiifactiou of knowing that the liberalized spirit of enterprise with which they commenced biisi- 
ncFs has accomplislicd the object they hoped to obtain—the continually mcreasing confidence and 
patronage of the public. ^ 

It was seen that, while enlightened principles and improyed sj’steras of buriness were being 
extonded to almost every bianch of commerce, the Wine and Spirit Trade partook of little of | 
these advantages; the eunaumera in many instances being supplied from small dealers, who fre¬ 
quently, from accidental or necessitous circumstances, were thrown into the Wine Trade, with¬ 
out tlio sliglitest claim to a knowledge of its principles, possessing little or no capital, generally 
the most incompetent judges of the articles they professed to understand; and from all these 
causes perfuclly unuldo to protect tho interests and health of their customers. Thus a wide field 
was open for well directed capital and exertion. 

Tho proprietors aasochited themselves with a gentleman educated from his youth upwards into 
a full knowledge and acquaintance with every department of their business, embarked a large 
caftita), opened direct communications, and ultimately established Lutimato relations with tho 
wine growers and sliippers of all countries, thereby placing themselves in tho most favourable 
jiohitioii to take advantage of both the homo and foreign markets. They have always sold at 
.a fixed and moderate profit, which together with their unceasing desire to gratify both the tastes 
anduishesof their friends, baa enabled them to succeed in raising their Establishment to its 
present eminence. 


Tho IJondcd as well ns the Duty Paid Stock embraces every variety of Wine, from the most 
cconomiwd up to tlic highest possible quality—gentlemen who prefer it can make their selection of 
ripi's, Ilogtihcads, or (luartor Casks in tho Docks. In the Duty Paid Stock there is always from 
Porty to Fifty Pipes of Wine on Draught, of which any quantities may bo hod. The Bottled 
Stock contains from Five to Six Tiiousand Dozen of Port Wine of the best Vintages from two i| 
ten years ui bottle; the whole, at tho lowest price consistent with tlie quality offered. 

Tho most various and most curious of the Sherries shipped b the Bay of Cadiz are to be fonsU 
in tlieir possession, and offer a rich treat to the connoisseur m really pure and virgin wbe. 


Tlio Proprietors in returning their best thanks to the public for the constantly increaang em 
counmemeut their exertions ha\e met with beg to add, that their business will coutbue, as it 
Las continued since the 1st .lannary 1834, under tho direction of Mr. Kialbgbury, tho 
managing Partner, and their gratitudo will stimulato them still further, if possible, to deserve its 
entire coalldeacc. _, 

;* HENEKEY KISLINCBURY & CO. 


For £hl qfPrim, see the other side. 























PRIOE dURRENT. 

OXi&V’S XNN WINS SSTABXiXSHMENT. 
23, HIGH KOXiSORK, XiOXiaOK. 


60/. 

Cbi. 


WXNBS IN WOOD, 

IncIudiDi; duly and every expense of deliveiy in London. 

PORT, PEU PIPE OP J15 GALLONS. 

Ii'iied young wine .. •. • • i 

eupeiior, ditto . 

— „ old and (It for immediate l n-j jj gy 

botlliiig . / ' ' 

a few pipes of exliaunliiury oidt gv; SjinOf. 
wines of high tlmiiif ter I 

SHDBRY, PER BUTT op lOd GALLONS. 

fait medium quality. 65/. 

siiiieriur do., pale, gohlflu ut brown .... 60/ 

pale do., (excellbiit (tinner wino) . 6^. 

bupetiorold . . 

„ lit ckss wiiiea . SU.icQM, 

extremely pale, dry, high- 1 . .. ggi 

flavored w itio.J 

extraordiii.iry old, higli clia- i . 

racier, ami scariai .. / . 

East India, veiy choice . ISO/. 

MASDEU. pel Pipe of 115 gallons . 66/. 

VllJONIA, per SS gallons . 46/, 

London paitienlar . 65/. 

MARSALA, per 93 gallons. 46/. 

CAPE, per 9S gallons. 301. & 36/. 

I’ONTAl;, pet 92 K-illous.. 36/. 

WINDS, PDR QOARTBR CASK. 

FORT, good young wine .... 15/. lOs. 

supeiior, ditto . 1?/. Os. 

fit I'm immediate buttling 19/. lOs. & 2L/. lOs. 
extraordinary old wines of 1 or; 

high cliaraeter . J.- - . 

SHERRY, t>ale, golden, or brown . 15/. lilt. 

pale, (excellent dinner nine} . 17/ IDs. 

superiurulil . 19/ lUt. 

„ Islclassnine .. 21/. lOr. & 21/ Vs. 

extiuordiuai) old, higbcniiMcler . 26/. 

the golden do. (Santa Mcrii de Xeres) . 27/. 
East India, aery chiiico. 30/. 

MASDEU. Che best quality . 16/ Ifit. 

VIDONIA. 13/, VS. 

London particular . 14/ lOt. 

MAKS.ALA, best quality . 12/. n,. 

CAPE . 8/. Sc 9/ 10,. 

PONTAC, best quality .9/. 10,. 

WINES, PER OALLON. 

PORT, good young nine. 10, 63. Sc 12,. 

very superior. 15,. 

SHERRY, straw color .. 10,. fW St 12s. 

supeiior, any color. 13,. & I.Hi. 

CAPE . 7,. 63 Sc 9?. 

PON'rAC, ditto. 9,. 

West India MADEIRA. 14,. 63. 

MARSALA . I2i. 

VIDONIA. lot. 

LISBON. 15,. 

MASDEU . . . 13i. 

FOREIGN & BRITISH SPIRITS. 

Pei Gal. 

BRANDY, Genuine Cognac . 24,. (0.26, 63. 

BRANDY, Finest old Clianqiagua. 23,. fg 32,. 

JAMAIt.'AHUM . 12s. ScUt. 

Weilderhurn'a ditto, best marks ...... 15,. 

’WHISKEY, ScoUb and Irish. 12, 16s. IH,. 

IIOLLAND.S, Schiedam. 23,. 

BUM SHRUB,. 12,. 14,. 16,. 

English GIN, various strengths. 8s. 9s. 43. 10s. 83. 

„ bet quality ... 12,. 

British BRANDY . 18,. 


WINES XN BOTTLE. 

Per Doxen, exclusiie of Bottles, 

PORT from the wood. 24,. to 3i)s. 

superior old, best marks. 34,. to 40,. 

crusteil, 2 yeais ill bottle. 32s. 36s. 

supeiiur, 5 to 8 years iii bullle 42,. 4Hs. 

very cliuice, 10 years in buttle. 54(, 60s. 

SHERRY, ^ulil color or brown... • 30t. 

tiui (>ulo cjccpllent Dinner Wino.* 

old »U(iriioi. ainy color . 36r. 

lilt* extioniply palc» diy ;nid hi{»h-fi.i\ored 42?. 
voiy fciipcriar dion.(* tpiulities 48r. 54.fft 

the jloWeij, (Suiita Miuiade Xfies) ...a 

AmontilUdu, very old... 48i. 54 y. 

>iM> fcufeiior old Kukt IzuUu . 6 Ua» 

MADEIKA, direct. 30s. 3f)A.42j. 

Wcstlndia .... 4sS| 54*. 

KcLSt India, very old . fiOr. 

MASDEU, fiuiii tin* wood .... 28r. 

EU crualcd^ 2 to 4 ye.us lu bottin . & 3df, 

BUCBLiiAS ....sue 30i. 3G&. 

Existlndii . 42f, 

LISBON, rich (ji diy .... 28s. 

('ALOaVELLA, Vx.w fiiJCkt.. 38.». 

VIDONIA, London irticnl.ir. 28f 

MAKS\LA» the liost muiuy. 21^. 

('Al'E, good and ....«... 15s Idr, 

UONTAC . 18s. 


72i. 845. &90r. 


FRBNCH RHENXSH WINXS5* 

CHAMP^tiNK, s]).iikliu[;. 485 . 54 ^ & fiOr 

tllbt qujllly .. 7 ^$. 

in pints .i... dCr A 42 ?. 

ST. PF.U AY, spaikiin;;, Ml lii;'ii coiulilion . 7 - 5 . 

CLAUKT, smiud and lloid KMiwilki . J 0 i. 3 d 5 & 

St. Jnheo. 1827 . 4 Si. 

Latosc .Mid lit'oMllc . CUf. 

I.iitiUc,LiUoui.& ( lule.Mi Miirs.ui\ 72 t.&. 8 -lf. 
Lalilii*. E.uW, Bell Co's, Miilatjo » 

18 ‘i 5 , 8 ill boit.c. / *'* ' ‘ 

OLARKT in PIMS . 3 ds 4 :?. 

MOSELLE . 42 i 48 i Sc 54 «. 

SAUI’bUNK and BAUSAC . 3 Ui. .SC? \ 48 m 

^t>ly clioirt. .5 Ml buttle. 6 df. 

GUAVl', icry mippiiui. 4 ^^ 

DOCK, T.ildf W Hie. HOv. k 30 s. 

' bupcuur.......I a 48 i.& 605 . 

Man-ubruncr ...s'! 

Kude»(licinifr .... \ 

Joh.tuiiC 3 bcii<ri «. I *** 

Assm.aisluMisei;* » J 
IIERMITAOEpWliH- and r»*d 2 nil growth 72 s Sc 805 . 

uT ihr rhotcc'i qusdity. 90 s ilc lOaS. 

UIjUGUNDY, thedionebUpiivluy . yOs. ik 10 .)S. 

WINES OF RARE QUALITY. 

VAI. DE Pr.NAS. 4 yeais m bottle . 60 t. 

ROTA TKN T, very kiipenoi . 4 ’-'>. 

MOUNTAIN, viuy old. 42 >. 

Old East India MADEIRA,Soiith side Wiiici i„(|, 

and 2 years in liidi.i . f'* 

Veiyold East India Jirowii .SIIEUUY, twovuy.iges 7 b(. 
Veiy curiuufi old SH ERKY, many yeais In buttle ti.'b, 
A Hill of high-llasoicd old PORT, lU yeais in bottle ll'b 
I’AXARET'rA, of exquisite quality, (ill pints) .. 3 bi. 

BOA L, very old.. .. 42 (. 

AMONTILLADOSHKRRY,seryijld „ .. 3 lb. 

M.AIiMSEY, very choice.. .. 36 (. 

MU.SCATEI. 3 di. 

JEIIIOPIEGA (While).vcryolii. 42 .. 

White PORT. :><!». 

CONSTANT! A, Red and White. 23 *. 

FRONTIGNAC. .f"*. 

Very old Can.irv S.ACK . „ .. .'lb,. 

LACRYMA'l CllRISTI. 

TOKAY. .'idi. 

The Liqueur SHERRY, shipped expressly tu 
this Establishineut.. •> 


SPIRITS OF RARE QUALITY. 

Per Doz. 

The pure pale BRANDY, (vintage 1808) ... 72,. 

MILK PUNCH ..... 36,. 

Old Pine Apple RUM (4 years in bottle). 42s. 

N.IJ. AIsq, imprirted in one dozen cases, containing two gallons, very iiipetior Schiedam Hollands, at 63s. per 
ilbzeii, which will ho delivered from tlin Ducks in llie original package. Buttles and Cases included, 

a*a Terms.—Cash without disnoiint. Bottles rhafged 2,. per dozen; Hampers or Cases, Is.; Stone BulU-s, 
63. per Gallon, whieh will be allowed if rrtarneu, 

HENFKEY KISLINCBURY & CO. 























































































